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THE HISTORIC WALLKILL VALLEY. 


By JOHN 1 


THe Wallkill River winds through one of the 
loveliest valleys in the State of New York.  A\l- 
though it runs parallel to the Hudson, and is 
only a few miles west of it, the two streams flow 
in opposite directions. The Wallkill rises in 
Northern New Jer- 
sey, and takes a 
sinuous course 
up through the 
counties of Orange 
and Ulster in New 
York, emptying 
into the Rondout 
Creek at Rosen- 
dale; while. the 
Hudson, as every- 





body knows, has 
its source in 
the Adirondack 
Mountains, and 
flows majestically 
southward to the 





ocean. 

The Wallkill 
Valley is a pas- 
toral region, de- 
voted to dairy 
farming and the 
cultivation of 
grapes and fruit 
for the New York 
market. Its slopes 
are covered with 
vineyards ; silvery 
streams meander 
down from hill and mountain side to water its 
luxuriant meadows, and herds of sleek cattle 
browse upon its upland pastures. The history 
and traditions of the valley lend an additional 
charm to its picturesque beauty. Every road 
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and brook has its store of border incident ; every 
lonely pass of the rugged Shawangunk Moun- 
tains, that hem in the district on the west, its 
story of adventure with wild beast or savage In- 
dian ; and every rock-bound lake its legend. 
a , i The town of 
ry 3] Kingston, situated 
>*. Sen at the entrance to 
the valley, a few 
miles below the 
point where the 
Wallkill and Ron- 
dout mix their 
waters, is one of 
the oldest settle- 
ments in the State 
of New York. The 
latter stream is a 
tributary to the 
Hudson River, and 
derived its name 
from a_ redoubt 
erected at its 
mouth by the 
Dutch traders of 
New Amsterdam 
“as early as 1614— 
Rondout being a 
corruption of *‘ re- 
doubt.”’ A few 
families settled 
soon afterward 
upon or near the 
present site of 
Kingston, and 
called the place Wiltwyck, or Wild Indian 
Town. They were soon dispersed by the savages. 
On returning to their homes they failed to erect 
a fort for their proper defense, and, when a sec- 
ond Indian outbreak occurred, were compelled 
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to petition aid of the Dutch Governor of New 
Amsterdam. Then it was that the doughty Pe- 
ter Stuyvesant sailed up the Hudson with a force 
of sixty soldiers, and, summoning the rebellious 
chieftains to a conference, frightened them into 
temporary submission by hurling this defiant 
challenge at their heads: ‘‘I told them,’’ he 
says in his journal, ‘‘that if their young men 
had a desire to fight, to come forward now—I 
would match them man for man, or twenty 
against thirty, or even forty ; that now was the 
proper time for it ; that it was not well to plague, 
injure or threaten the farmers or their women 
and children ; that if they did not cease in fu- 
ture, we might try to recover damages.”’ 

The valiant Dutchman’s wooden leg and mar- 
tial bearing no doubt contributed greatly to the 


suceess of this ‘‘ bluff.’’ He remained with the 


quaint Stuyvesant with the state of affairs, 
Christopher Davis, a daring frontiersman, was 
sent down the Hudson in a canoe for that pur- 
pose. He was escorted to the river by a com- 
pany of eight soldiers and ten citizens under the 
command of Sergeant Lawrentsen. 

Having performed their mission in safety, 
these men, while returning to the fort, fell into 
an ambusecade near the site of the present City 
Hall of Kingston, and Lawrentsen, with thirteen 
of his men, surrendered without firing a shot, 
the rest making their escape. Unable to take 
the fort, the Indians proceeded to vent their fury 
upon these unfortunate prisoners. Jacob Jan- 
sen Van Stoutenburgh, Abram Vasburg, and five 
or six others whose names have not been handed 
down, were compelled to run the gauntlet. They 
were then tied to stakes, and, after undergoing 


the most fiendish tortures, 








VIEW OF ‘‘SKY TOP’? MOUNTAIN FROM THE VALLEY. 


settlers until a block-house and palisade had 
been erected, and then departed for his own 
hailiwick. Shortly afterward hostilities were ‘re- 
It is said that the conflict, known in 
documentary history as the ‘‘ First Esopus War,”’ 
was commenced by a party of Dutch soldiers 
firing upon a band of drunken Indians as they 
lay around a fire. 


sumed. 


The news of this atrocity 
spread like wildfire among all the tribes of the 
region, and they arose in arms. 

War was now commenced in earnest. A horde 
of savages surrounded the fort at Wiltwyck, and 
kept up a continuous skirmish with the de- 
fenders. One day they made a desperate assault 
on the palisades, and came very near taking 
them. Failing in this, they applied the fire- 
brand to a number of houses and barns, and 
slaughtered all the cattle they could find outside 
the defenses. 


It being deemed expedient to ac- 


| were burned alive. 


Thomas 
Clapboard, another prisoner, 
warriors 
down the Esopus Kill. At 
night he removed the cords 
with which he was bound, and 
successively knocked five of 
his captors on the head while 
they slept, killing the sixth 
before he could fly, and mak- 
Peter 
Lawrentsen, the sergeant, and 
Peter Hillebrants were ran- 
somed by their friends ; Evert 
Pel’s son—then a mere youth 
—was adopted by the Indians 
and married among them, 
while a soldier from New Am- 
sterdam succeeded in reaching home safely after 
experiencing the greatest hardships. 

When news of these events reached Peter Stuy- 
vesant, he mobilized an army of 160 men and 
set sail for Esopus without delay. It was then 
late in the fall of 1659, and the country being 
flooded with water by the frequent rains, the 
wily old soldier did not attempt to follow the 
savages into the rocky fastnesses of the Shawan- 
gunk Mountains until the following spring. Then 


was taken by six 


ing good his escape. 


he commenced such a vigorous campaign against 
them that they were glad to sue for peace on any 
terms. When, in the course of the negotiations, 
the Indians asked for the restoration of eleven 
chieftains whom Stuyvesant had captured and 
sold as slaves to the Dutch planters of Curacoa, 
in the far-off Caribbean Sea, the Governor re- 
plied, with his customary bluntness, that they 
must be considered dead, 
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sant’s part was not 
forgotten by the In- 
dians. They cloaked 
their desire for ven- 
geance under an ap- 


This act of inhu- 
manity on Stuyve- 
| 


pearance of friend- 
ship for a time ; but 
a misunderstanding 
having arisen be- 
tween the settlers 
and themselves in 
regard to certain 
grants of land, the 
wrath they had so 
long smothered final- 
ly broke out fiercely. 
In the forenoon of 
June 7th, 1663, a 
band of two hundred 
savages entered Wilt- 
wyck and the re- 


cently settled village 
of Hurly 


miles further inland, and dispersed themselves 


about two 


among the dwellings in a friendly manner, os- 
tensibly to barter with the inhabitants, but 
really to ascertain the number of fighting men 
rand. 

After they had been in Wiltwyck about a 
quarter of an hour, several fugitives on horse- 
back galloped through the mill-gate, crying out : 
‘The Indians have destroyed the New Village !”’ 
This alarm served as a signal for a general at- 


I] 
on | 


tack on the part of the savages, who immedi- 
ately began hewing down the whites with their 
So rapidly did the 
massacre proceed that many of the settlers were 
not aware of it until they stumbled over the 
dead and dying in the streets. The attack oc- 
curred when most of the men were abroad 
Attracted by the dis- 
charge of firearms and the columns of smoke 


battle-axes and tomahawks. 


working in the fields. 


arising from their burning homes, they hastened 
to the defense of the village. 
Chambers was severely wounded on his way to 
the fort; but, despite his disabled condition, he 
plac ed himself at the head of a band of resolute 
men, and succeeded in driving the savages out- 
side the gates. 


Captain Thomas 


He then superintended the work 
of extinguishing the flames and replacing the 
burnt palisades with new ones. 

In this attack on the two villages, fifteen 
men, four women and two children were slain. 
and one man, thirteen women and thirty chil- 
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d into the wilderness as captives. 
twelve houses were burned, while 

was entirely destroyed, 
up from New Amsterdam, under 


Troops 
of that merciless Indian fighter, 

Kregier, and the savages were 
| beasts from mountain to moun- 
the Wallkill Valley. In the fol- 
they sued for peace, which was 
n terms very advantageous to the 


itulation of New Amsterdam and 
sto the Duke of York, in 1664, 
troops were sent to garrison King- 
were commanded by a Captain 
ill-tempered officer, 
h soon learned to hate sincerely. 


irrogant, 


ibitants of Kingston never bore 
oke complacently ; for, when the 
endence broke out a century later, 

ardent advocates of revolution 


vn was called a very ‘‘nest of 


ing the old town to gather materials 


[ found that many ancient houses 


th those stirring times are still 
ne of them—the Senate House, so- 
the first Senate of the State con- 


1s, perhaps, the oldest building in 
was built originally by Colonel 


Wessel Ten Broeck in 1676, and at the outbreak 
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OLD SENATE HOUSE, OWNED DURING THE REVOLUTION BY ABRAHAM VAN GAASBEEK, WHERE THE FIRST 
SENATE OF NEW YORK WAS ORGANIZED, 


of the Revolution was owned by Abraham Van 
Gaasbeek. When the town was burned by the 
sritish it was gutted by the flames, but was 
subsequently restored to its original condition. 
Afterward it passed through various hands into 
the possession of Mrs. Marius Schoonenecker, 
who sold it to the State of New York, in 1887, 
to be preserved as a relic and memento of the 
past, and especially of the organization of the 
State Government 

It will be remembered that New York State 
was born on the %th of July, 1776, at White 
Plains, Westchester County, by the reading of 
the Declaration of Independence to the asserh- 
bled people from the steps of the Courthouse 
there. On the Ist of August, in the same year, 
the Provincial Convention appointed a com- 
mittee to draft a Constitution for the Government 
of the new State. When this committee had pre- 


pared its report, the Convention met again at’ 


Kingston, on the 6th of March, 1777, to consider 
it: and, although no place of meeting is desig- 
nated in its proceedings, it is agreed among his- 
torians that the old Courthouse must have been 
After the Constitution had been con- 
sidered, paragraph by paragraph, and amended 
to meet the views of a majority of the members 


the scene. 


present, it was finally adopted by the Convention 
on the 20th day of April, every member voting in 
the affirmative, excepting Peter R. Livingston. 


On Tuesday, the 22d of April, 1777, at eleven 
o’clock in the morning, the members of the Con- 
vention, together with the people of Kingston 
and the neighboring country, were called to- 
gether by the ringing of all the bells in the town 
to listen to the reading and promulgation of the 
Constitution of the State in front of the Court- 
house. From a platform of planks, resting on 
barrels, Colonel Pierre Van Cortlandt, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Convention, and Robert Berrian, one 
of its secretaries, read the document to the peo- 
ple. It was greeted with unbounded enthusi- 
asm. A Committee of Safety was then ap- 
pointed with full and plenary powers to guide 
the ship of State until the complete organization 
of the Government could be accomplished. 
Thus, from the head of a beer barrel, in the 
presence of a few gaping rustics, was the an- 
nouncement made that the great Empire State 
had adopted a form of government recognizing 
the equal rights of all men. 
the picture is sublime. 

On May Sth the Convention directed the sheriffs 
of the different counties to give at least ten days’ 


The incongruity of 


public notice of an election for governor and lieu- 
tenant-governor, senators by the freeholders, and 
assemblymen by the people at large. At this 
election General George Clinton was chosen Gov- 
ernor, and he took the oath of office on the 30th 
of July, 1777, before the Committee of Safety. 
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The first court held under the new constitution 
was opened by Chief Justice John Jay, in the 
Court House at Kingston, on September 9th 
of the same year. Governor Clinton installed 
himself in the house of his brother-in-law, Chris- 
topher Tappen, in North Front Street, and there 
performed his official duties. This old house, 
therefore, was the first executive mansion of the 
State. 

The Senate met and organized, as I have stated 
above, in the house of Abraham Van Gaasbeck. 
There is nothing in the legislative minutes to de- 
note the room where the sessions were held, but 
as the south room is the largest in the long one- 
story building, it was presumably the Senate 
Chamber. The Assembly met and organized at 
the public house of Evert Bogardus, situated at 
the northwest corner of Maiden Lane and Fair 
Street. The legislative session was cut short by 
the approach of the British fleet under General 
Vaughan. 

The object of this expedition was to draw the 
attention of the American general, Gates—then 
casting his meshes about Burgoyne at Saratoga— 
to the country below, and afford the latter an 
opportunity to escape. Vaughan landed his 
army at the port of Esopus, or Kingston, on the 
13th of October, and proceeded to the village in 
two divisions. It contained then about three 
hundred inhabitants, and the houses were mostly 
of stone. The people fled with what property 
they could carry away, and the British burned 
every house but one. This old dwelling is still 
standing on the west side of Wall Street. There 
are several traditions that account for its having 
been spared in the general conflagration. One 
states that it 
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rushed forward and saved it from destruction. 
A third story relates that it was a tavern, and 
that a slave who remained behind rolled out a 
barrel of rum from the cellar, with which he put 
the marauders in such a jolly frame of mind 
that they refrained from applying the match to 
the building, declaring that a house which could 
furnish such good cheer deserved to be spared. 

It is related that when the British landed at 
Kingston Point, on the Hudson, a Dutchman 
who was working in a field saw them approach- 


ing, and took to his heels. The summer hay- 
makers had left a long-handled rake in a meadow 
that lay in his way, and upon this he trod in 
such a manner that the handle flew up behind 
and gave him a severe blow on the back of his 
head. Never doubting in his flight that it was a 
redcoat who had struck him, he stopped short, 
and throwing up his hands imploringly, ex- 
claimed : ‘‘O mein Got! mein Got! I kivs up! 
Hoorah for King Shorge !”’ 

The last session of the Committee of Safety, 
before its members fled from Kingston to the 
Oliver House in Marbletown, was held in Con- 
rad Elmendorf’s tavern on Maiden Lane. While 
the meeting was in progress an express arrived 
from the northern army bearing information of 
the surrender of Burgoyne. The bearer, Ber- 
nardus Hallenbeek, was voted a reward of £50 
by the Committee. Hurley, a few miles from 
Kingston, became the place of refuge for the un- 
fortunate sufferers from the conflagration of the 
latter town. There the Americans hanged a spy 
who had been captured near Newburgh a few 
days before. He had been sent by Sir Henry 
Clinton, the British commander at New York, 
with a mes- 





was because a 
wel] - known 
Tory lady, 
Mrs. Hamers- 
ley, lived there 
at the time. 
Another avers 
that it was the 
last house 
fired, and was 
not fairly in 
flames before 
the British 
were recalled 
to their ships, 
when several 
patriots who 
were in hid- 
ing near-by 
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sage to Bur- 
goyne. When 
apprehended 
he was seen to 
cast some- 
thing into his 
mouth and 
swallowit. An 
emetic was ad- 
ministered, 
and a silver 
bullet, hollow 
and elliptical 
in shape, was 
produced. It 
contained 4 
piece of tissue 
paper bearing 
this message : 
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OLD INDIAN TRAIL TO WARWARSING. 


‘* Nous y voici, and nothing now between us and 
Gates. I sincerely hope this little succour of ours may 
facilitate your operation. In answer to your letter of 
the 28th by C. C., I shall only say I cannot presume to 
order, or even advise, for reasons obvious. 


wish you success. 


I heartily 
Faithfully yours, H. Curyroy.”’ 


The 
mouth 


Out of his 
He was taken to 
Hurley, and there hanged upon an apple-tree. 
The silver bullet and the note which condemned 
him are still preserved in the 


tried. 
he condemned, 


prisoner was own 


Was 


Clinton family. 

Leaving Kingston, I pro- 
ceeded south through the beau- 
tiful Wallkill Valley to New 
Paltz, and here I had the pleas- 
ure of examining at my leisure 
an entire Huguenot village just 
as it stood two centuries ago. 
The houses occupy both sides 
of a broad avenue, shaded by 
anti- 
quity, and are still owned by 
the direct the 
original settlers. The modern 
New Paltz, that has 
grown with surprising rapid- 
ity since a State Normal School 
established there a 
surrounds the 


immense elms of great 


descendants of 


town of 


was few 


years an- 


ago, 
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cient settlement on every side; yet, notwith- 
standing the enhanced value of real estate in 
the vicinity, Huguenot Street remains much 
the same as it was in the days of the pioneers. 
Only one of the old houses has been modern- 
ized, the others being carefully preserved with 


all their original features; for the owners 
regard them with such veneration that it 
would require a large sum to induce them 


to either demolish or dispose of their pro- 
perty. 

Despite their great age, the buildings are all 
in a fine state of preservation, and will un- 
doubtedly stand for centuries to come if not 
neglected. The solid 
into are set cross-beams of 
dimensions. 


walls are of masonry, 


which enormous 
In the Du Bois house—the largest 
in the settlement—these rafters are forty feet 
in length, and twenty-two inches in thickness. 
The characteristic feature of the old 
houses is a high-peaked roof. That of the 
Hasbrouck house especially has a tremendous 
pitch, extending down through three stories and 
overhanging the porch, It im- 
mense attic, provided with a platform for hay ; 
bins for 


most 


incloses an 


innumerable rafters on 

which to hang smoked and salted meats. It is 
evident that this building, at least, was intended 
not only for a dwelling, but for a barn and store- 


grain, and 


house as well. 

The original settlers of New Paltz were Hugue- 
nots, who, before emigrating to America, had 
fled from religious persecutions in France to find 


a home in the Lower Palatinate along the Rhine ; 
and their palatinate home afterward gave the 
name New Paltz to their American home, palati- 
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nate being the English of the Dutch ‘ paltz.”’ 
They sailed, no doubt, from Holland to this 
country, and, after a short stay in New Amster- 
dam, found their way to the Dutch settlement 
at Esopus on the Hudson. There they would 
have remained and doubtless lost their identity 
in time by intermarriage with their more numer- 
ous Dutch neighbors, if it had not been for an 
incident of the Indian massacre at Esopus of 
June 7th, 1663. 

Among the captives carried into the wilderness 
by the Indians upon that occasion were the wife 
and three children of Louis Du Bois, or Louis 
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the captives d in a short time a pursuing 
party of thirty bold frontiersmen was organized, 
with Louis as its leader. They were fortunate 


in arresting Indian who was in league with 
those who | 


‘ prisoners in charge, and who 
knew of thi 


whereabouts. Him they held re- 

deed, promising him life and 
liberty if he should aid them in recovering the 
captives, but threatening certain death if he re- 
fused to tell them the place of their concealment, 
or if he misdirected them. The frightened sav- 
age informed them that his comrades had _pro- 
ceeded south with their prisoners to the first 


sponsible fe 
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the Walloon, who afterward became the leading 
spirit of the patentees of New Paltz. The tradi- 
tion of the rescue of the prisoners and the dis- 
covery of the idyllic region about New Paltz was 
related to me by the Hon. Edmund Eltinge, a 
lineal descendant of one of the Huguenot set- 
tlers, who lives in a large stone farmhouse, em- 
bowered in trees, about a mile south of the pres- 
ent village. 

‘On learning of the fate of his wife and chil- 
dren,’’ said Mr. Eltinge, ‘‘ Louis Du Bois ap- 
pealed to other settlers whose relatives were in 
the hands of the savages to assist him in rescuing 


‘big water’ (the Rondout), thence to the second 
‘big water’ (the Wallkill), and up that stream 
to its junct with the third ‘big water’ (the 
Shawangunl 

‘Following these rivers up to their forks, as 
directed, Du Bois and his companions came to a 
place which they identified as that where the 
captives must be found. Their excitement be- 


came more intense as they drew near the spot. 
Louis Du Bois, in his eagerness to reach his wife 
and little ones, hastened in advance of the others, 
and was shot at by an Indian from behind a tree. 


Fortunately arrow from the warrior’s bow 
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SCENES ALONG 


flew wide of its mark, and Du Bois, drawing his 
sword, rushed upon the savage and laid him low 
in death before he could alarm his comrades 
with an outcry. The rest of the party coming 
up, a consultation was held, and it was determ- 
ined to tarry in concealment until nightfall, with 
the intention of then surprising the camp by 
rushing upon it with a shout that would lead the 
Indians to flee in terror, leaving their captives 
behind.”’ 

At this point in his narrative Mr. Eltinge, with 
the art of an accomplished story-teller, shifted 
the scene to the Indian camp. 

‘‘We will now follow the adventures of the 
unfortunate captives,’’ he continued.  ‘‘ Evi- 
dently fearing pursuit, the Indians hurried them 
along the banks of the Wallkill until the even- 
ing of the first day, when they bivouacked for 
the night. The next morning they again took 
up the line of march, following the alluvial bot- 
toms that bordered the stream in order to pro- 
ceed more rap- 
idly. Toward 
the close of the 
second day a 
halt wascalled. 
The captives 
had traversed 
the entire dis- 





-~ 


tance between 
the present 
city of Kings- 
ton and the 
mouth of the 
Shawangunk 
Kill where it 
empties into 


the Wallkill 


River. Cath- 


—  —  ———————— 


sIUGUENOT VILLAGE AT NEW PALTZ—LOOKING NORTH, 











THE WALLKILL. 


erine Du Bois and her companions now beheld 
certain movements among the Indians that 
concerned them greatly. Some were gathering 
fagots and piling them into circles—equal in 
number to the prisoners—while others were 
driving sharpened stakes into the ground, one 
in the centre of each circle. 

‘Far from being terrified at these prepara- 
tions for their torture, the heroic Huguenot wo- 
men actually regarded them with a degree of 
satisfaction, as they believed they were about to 
be delivered from their earthly troubles. Bow- 
ing their heads they prayed that God would re- 
store them to their relatives, or, if it should be 
their lot to suffer at the stake, that He would 
give them strength to pass through the terrible 
ordeal with courage. While they were so en- 
gaged the Indians seized them rudely, and, after 
stripping them of their clothing, bound them to 
the stakes. But even in the presence of a horri- 
ble death their faith in God remained firm, 
and, led by the 
nd sweet voice of 
ad Le Catherine Du 
Bois, they re- 
sorted to sing- 
ing that heau- 
tiful captive 
Psalm, the 
137th, which 
laments the af- 
flictions of the 
Israelites as 
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they sat in sor- 
row by saby- 
lon’s stream. 
‘It trans- 
pired that this 
act of devotion 
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was the means of saving their lives. The music 
charmed the untrained ears of the savages. The 
knife was lifted, but did not fall ; the torch was 
lighted, but not applied. Their captors delayed 
putting them to the torture while they listened 
with rapt attention to what they believed was 
the death-song of the whites. 

‘In this awful, but fortunate interval, succor 
arrived. The rescuing party, concealed in the 
forest nearby, heard the sweet voices of the cap- 
tives, and, unable to restrain themselves longer, 
hastened to their relief. The barking dogs, 
which ran in advance, betrayed their approach 
to the savages, who fled in consternation, crying, 


TAPPAN 


FIRST EXECUTIVE MANSION OF NEW YORK 


‘Swanekers and deers! Swanekers and deers ! 
The white men’s dogs! The white men’s dogs ’ 
The next moment the captives were released and 
clasped in the arms of their husbands, fathers 
and brothers 

‘It was while returning from this expedi- 
tion,’’? concluded Mr. Eltinge, ‘‘ that the Hugue- 
nots were impressed with the picturesque beauty 
and fertility of the country through which they 
passed, and they determined at the first oppor- 
tunity to leave Esopus and found a settlement 
there of their own. In the year 1666, Louis Du 
Bois and eleven other Huguenots purchased a 
large tract from the Indians, consisting of 36,000 
acres, lying between the Shawangunk Moun- 
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tains and the Hudson River, and comprising the 
richest lands Wallkill Valley. When the 
English came into possession of the New Neth- 
erlands, they the title to their lands con- 
firmed by Grol 
29th, 1677, 

Paltz. The 
tentees were Louis Du Bois and his son -Abra- 
ham, Christian 


or Edmond Andros, September 
named their settlement New 
es of the twelve original pa- 


d Peter Deyo, Abraham and 
Louis Bevier, Antoine Crispell, 
Hugo Freer, Isaac Du Bois, and the two Le 
Fevre brothers, Andries and Simon.”’ 


Jean Hasbrou 


There is lition, that on an early May 
L677, these twelve men with their 


morning, in 1 


Nishi ad ca 


b 





HOUSE, 


STATE, OCCUPIED BY ERNOR CLINTON, 


families, in thr 
called cors—I 
their Kingstor 


large canvas-covered wagons, 
built, with bw wheels—left 
nds with tender farewells, and 


were soon in t eep woods wending their way 


to their New Paltz homes. Having built their 
village, they « Louis Du Bois as their first 
chief, or elder established a simple form of 
self-government, modeled after the democratic 
ideas of the ( sts. The church has always 


been an esse feature in their history, and 


eir dread of litigation that n« 


such has be 
lawyer, previous to 1873, ever found a perma- 
nent residence among them. It is said that 
their aversion to the law prompted them to de- 
cline the offer making New Paltz the county 
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seat when it was made to them in the early his- 
tory of Ulster County. 

sefore leaving this interesting locality, I vis- 
ited the primitive cemetery of the Huguenots, in 
the southern part of the ancient settlement, di- 
rectly opposite the Hasbrouck house. Here re- 
pose the remains of all the original settlers, be- 
sides those of many of their descendants. The 
oldest tombstones have outlasted those set up in 
more recent years, and the rude inscriptions en- 
graved upon them by unskilled hands are still 
decipherable. Many of them are natural stones, 
with unfaced surfaces rudely sculptured with a 
simple monogram and date. The old cemetery 


fomantic drives and rambles lead to many 
points of interest in the neighborhood, and one 
of them terminates on ‘‘ Table Rock,’’ a cliff of 
Sky Top Mountain, from which an unrivaled 
view can be obtained. Table Rock has its leg- 
end. 

It is said that in the olden times an active and 
intrepid hunter, by the name of Decker, chased 
three deer to the edge of the precipice, two of 
which leaped from the height and were dashed 
to pieces at the bottom. The third, a huge 
buck, came to bay on Table Rock, and, facing 
about, boldly defied his pursuer. Decker had 
thrown aside his rifle in the heat of the chase, 











ELMENDORF HOUSE, 


WHERE THE COMMITTEE OF SAFETY WERE IN SESSION WHEN THE NEWS OF BURGOY NE’S SURRENDER WAS ANNOUNCED. 


is now in disuse; but the descendants of those 
who are buried there take pains to preserve the 
moldering tombstones and to keep the mounds 
green. 

Overlooking the Wallkill Valley, about ten 
miles southwest of New Paltz, rises “Sky Top,”’ 
the highest mountain in the Shawangunk range. 
Looking up to it from the valley, no one would 
imagine that in a cup-like hollow on its summit 
lies the far-famed Lake Mohonk. This little 
sheet of water is, perhaps, the most beautiful 
in the world. In color it is a bright, transparent 
green, and’ it is encompassed on all sides by 


fantastic cliffs that rise abruptly from the water 


to a great height, so that the lake resembles an 
immense emerald, set in the crater of a volcano. 


and had no other weapon than a hunting-knife 
about him. Drawing this, he gave the desperate 
creature battle. Grasping the deer by the horns, 
Decker essayed to cut its throat; but the en- 
raged animal, with a toss of its powerful head, 
lifted him from his feet and suspended him in 
midair over the brink of the precipice. Long 
and uncertain the battle raged, and time and 
again did the hunter, now fully as desperate as 
the buck, find himself dangling from its horns 
over the edge of the dizzy cliff. At length 
Decker’s courage and agility prevailed, and the 
life-blood of the buck reddened the face of the 
rock. 

Several miles south of Lake Mohonk, on the 
summit of another mountain of the Shawangunk 
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range, lies Lake Minnewaska. 
It is a larger body of water 
than the former, and is con- 
sidered by some the more 
beautiful of the two, although 
I for one will not indorse this 
opinion. In this vicinity may 
be seen the ancient Indian 
trail by means of which the 
savages crossed the Shawan- 
gunk Mountains from War- 
warsing on the west to pass 
down into the fruitful Wall- 
kill Valley and menace the 
settlers with firebrand and 
tomahawk. Another Indian 
trail is said to have passed 
east through the township of 
Gardiner to the Hudson River. 
Noticing a grass-grown path 
running east from Gardiner 
village, I entered it, thinking 
that I might find some evidences that it was a 
part of the trail in question. 

In this I was disappointed, but my curiosity 
was rewarded in another way by my coming un- 
expectedly upon a deserted village that might 
easily have inspired Goldsmith with the idea of 
his immortal poem. A narrow street, overgrown 
with rank weeds ; two rows of mossy cottages in 


a state of picturesque dilapidation ; a stagnant’ 


mill-pond green with scum, and an old aban- 
doned mill, whose creaking water-wheel had long 
since ceased to turn—were the salient features of 
the picture. I was told that this was Jenkins- 
town, once a thriving hamlet, but now deserted 
save by a few very old peopie. In the halcyon 





HASBROUCK HovsE, 1700. 





SCENE OF THE RESCUE BY LOUIS DU BOIS, 


days of grape culture, when the fruit sold for fif- 
teen and eighteen cents a pound, and, every 
farmer in the Wallkill region possessed extensive 
vineyards, the inhabitants of Jenkinstown did a 
large business manufacturing crates for the 
shipment of the product. Grape culture in this 


district has long since ceased to pay, however, 
and with the decrease of vineyards the demand 
for crates ceased. Regarded as the moldering 


monument of a buried industry, the deserted 
village assumed a melancholy aspect, and I was 
glad to leave it to pursue my journey southward. 

Where it ds through Orange County the 
Wallkill flows through a succession of rich pas- 
tures dotted with cattle; for it is from this re- 
gion that the great city of New 
York draws a large part of its 
milk supply. During the Revo- 
lution this part of the valley 
was infested by an organized 
band of marauding Tories, who 
committed their depredations 
under the leadership of a no- 
torious bandit named Claudius 
Smith. 

There is much in the career 
of this man to interest the 
student of human nature. He 
is described as having been a 
man of large stature and of 
commanding presence, possess- 
ed of great nerve and keen 
penetration, cautious and wily 

in short, admirably formed 
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by nature for a bandit chieftain. Even in his 
boyhood he manifested a thieving propensity, 
and to such a degree that his poor mother, 
shocked at his depravity, once said to him, as 
though gifted with prophetic foresight: ‘‘Clau- 
dius, some day you will die like a trooper’s 
horse—with your shoes on.’’ 

The topography of the country in which he 
resided and the disordered times in which he 








HUGUENOT VILLAGE—LOOKING SOUTH, 


flourished were exceedingly 
favorable for the development 
of those qualities which made 
his name such a terror to the 
Wallkill region. From his 
haunts in the Shawangunk 
Mountains he would swoop 
down upon the valley at the 
head of his robber band, and, 
after abusing and plundering 
the hapless farmers to his 
heart’s content, make good his 
escape before assistance could 
be obtained. If hard pressed 
he had only to ask protection 
of the British forces in the 
vicinity, and it would be 
granted. 

The active and influential 
Whigs of Orange County were the especial ob- 
jects of his attacks. He had made public threats 
against Colonel Jesse Woodhull, Mayor Samuel 
Strong and others ; but because of some act of 
personal kindness shown him by Colonel Wood- 
hull, he revoked his threat against that gentle- 
man, contenting himself with simply plundering 
his house whenever the occasion offered. His 
threat against Mayor Strong, however, he carried 


into effect. He and his gang attacked the Mayor’s 
house one midnight when the latter was in bed. 
When they broke into the hall the Mayor came 
out of his sleeping apartment, armed. The mis- 
creants fired upon him, but he was unhurt by the 
discharge. He was preparing to return the fire 
when Claudius Smith called upon him to deliver 
up his arms, promising him quarter if he com- 
plied. The Mayor agreed to this, and, laying 
down his arms, advanced to- 
ward the bandits ; but he had 
not taken half a dozen steps 
before Smith perfidiously shot 
him dead. 

When news of this atrocity 
reached Governor Clinton, he 
offered a large reward for the 
apprehension of the outlaw 
and his two sons, Richard 
and James. Smith fled to 
Long Island for greater secur- 


ity, a move which proved most 
unfortunate for himself; for, 
during a dark night, a band 
of patriots surrounded the 
house where he was in hiding, 
and made him a prisoner. He 





ANCIENT HUGUENOT BURYING GROUND, NEW PALTZ, 


was immediately conveyed, under a strong escort, 
to Fishkill Landing, and delivered into the hands 
of Colonel Isaac Niccll, the Sheriff of Orange 
County, who took him to Goshen, where he was 
heavily ironed and placed in jail to await trial. 
On the 15th of January, 1779, he was found 
guilty on three indictments for burglary and rob- 
bery, and nine days afterward was publicly exe- 
cuted in Goshen. During the period of his in- 
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carceration it was expected that 
his followers would undertake 
his rescue. To prevent this a 
guard was stationed day and 
night at the ‘‘ grief hole ’’ open- 
ing into his cell, with orders to 
shoot him dead if any attempt 
was made on the jail by his 
friends outside. 

When he made his appear- 
ance on the scaffold he was 
dressed with scrupulous neat- 
ness, in black broadcloth with 
silver buttons, and white silk 
stockings. He smiled grimly 
as he spoke to several men in 
the crowd below who knew 
him. Before the final adjust- 
ment of the noose Claudius 
stooped to remove his shoes. 
When asked why he did so, he repeated the 
words of his mother to the effect that he would 
die with his shoes on, and added, with a smile: 
‘*T want to make her -out a liar.’’ He was in- 
terred near the scaffold. Years afterward a gen- 
tleman named Wood, as he stood conversing 
with an acquaintance on the village green at 
Goshen, happening to press upon the greensward 
with his cane, found it would easily pierce the 
sod. A slight examination of the place showed 
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LOUIS DU BOIS, HUGUENOT LEADER, BUILT 1700. 


it to be a shallow grave, and that the bones of a 
human skeleton lay entombed there. Further 
inquiry proved the remains to be those of the 
noted bandit chief, Claudius Smith. 

South of Goshen the valley of the Wallkill of- 
fers few attractions of a historic or traditionary 
character to interest the traveler. The river 
dwindles in size to a mere brook, and the coun- 
try through which it flows loses in grandeur the 
nearer one approaches to its source. 


ale. 
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TO A NIGHTINGALE. 


ImMortTat voice, that with such strange delight 


Wooest the lonely hours in passionate strain ! 


Enthralled we listen where the clear refrain* 
Is borne upon the enchanted breath of Night. 


With ecstasy thou surely dost invite 


To some high joy, but sadly comes 


wain 


The long, low, plaintive note that speaks of pain, 


And hearts that break through sorrow infinite. . 
Voice of the voiceless! Still thy deathless song 
Thrills passion-laden souls, who listening tell 
In thy full notes their tale of love or wrong 
Too deep for human words, and so dispel 
The stifling thoughts that all their senses throng 


In waves of melody beneath thy spell! 
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From the Picture by Davidson Knowles. 
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THATCHED COTTAGE, 


CYCLE 


UnrortunateLy for them, Ireland is ignored 
by most American travelers on the other side of 
the Atlantic. England, Scotland and the conti- 
nent must be ‘‘done’’ at all events, and, if any 
time is left, Erin may be visited hastily, other- 
wise, in the ordinary course of travel, not at all. 
Why this should be it is difficult to answer, for 
Ireland is rich in all those possessions which are 
supposed to attract the traveler. 
parks and monuments. 


She has cities, 


Her mountains are rug- 


ged, and her valleys exceptionally fertile and. 


beautiful. Her lakes are of surpassing loveli- 
ness, and her ruins of more than ordinary inter- 
est. She has given the world her full share of 
poets, orators, warriors and statesmen, and more 
than her full share of wit and humor. 

ple are genial, generous and hospitable ; 


The peo- 
and an- 
other inducement, of particular importance to the 
cyclist, is the fact that the Irish roads are good. 
These attractions are sufficient to excite great 
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TOURING IN 


By R. H. 





RUINS .ON INNISFALLEN ISLAND. 


IRELAND. 
HERRON, 


expectation in the heart of the tourist, and, 
joined to other delights which come by the score 
as the journey progresses, are sure to leave him 
more than satisfied with the Ireland part of his 


trip, even though he continues his riding in 
Wales, England, Scotland and France. 
The quickest way for the American tourist to 


get into these 
town, which 
Boston, Phi 


thus have ai 


leasures is by landing at Queens- 

may do, whether sailing from 
lelphia or New York. He will 
pportunity to see the famous bay, 
which is celebrated as one of the most extensive 
and commodious harbors in the United King- 
dom, capable of sheltering, in comfort, the entire 
British navy 

Approached from the bay, Queenstown (for- 
merly the ‘‘ Cove of Cork,’’ but changed to its 
in honor of the Queen’s visit, in 
1 most charming aspect. The 


present nam 
1849) presents 


hill upon which the town is built slopes steeply 
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purchase needed arti- 
cles, and provide him- 
self with excellent bi- 
cycle garb at lower 
than it can be 
purchased for in Amer- 
ica, at the same time 
saving himself the care 
of that extra 


agvaoce 
baggage. 
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A word about bag- 
gage, perhaps, is not 
The wheelman 
will find it very much 
to his 
make 


amiss. 
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advantage to 
his list of 
cessary articles short. 


he- 


pe = sear 
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Then go through it 
with a blue pencil, 
marking out the less 
necessary articles, and 
continue the 
until he has reduced 
his bundle to the ca- 
pacity of a carrier, fitted with straps to the 
frame of the wheel. Even this limited 
must be divided, for riders of American wheels 
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AN IRISH COTTAGE. 


to the shore, and the dwellings are spread over 
in suc- 
The 


pretty groves and greenswards, and the noble 


its side in rows of white villas, rising space 
cessive terraces from the water’s edge. 
will find it convenient, in addition to a repair- 


hills, crowned with frowning fortifications, com- kit, to carry an extra tire, some spokes, nip- 


bine with the city to form a delightful picture, 
and one which is doubly delightful after the dull 
monotony of sky and water of the voyage. 


ples, links and pedal parts, for which to be 
thankful in case of a break-down. 
Another word may also be put in regarding 


Queenstown may be 





a good outfitting place 
for fishermen and Jack 
Tars, but for ‘‘ land- 
lubbers,’’ and lovers 
of the bicycle, par- 
ticularly, it has little 
to commend it. The 
traveler does well after 
passing the Custom- 
house —th rough 
which for in- 
dividual ad- 
mitted free—to pro- 
ceed direct to Cork, 
will find 
shops at 


wheels 
use are 


where he 
plenty of 
which he can get his 
uncrated and 
for 
also 


wheel 
made ready 
mounting, and 
plenty of stores and 
tailoring establish- 


ments where he may 
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the care of the wheel. As every rider knows, 
very much of the pleasure of cycling depends 


upon the attention given to the machine. The 


nearer perfect its condition, the more delightful 
the ride. It should be carefully cleaned at the 
end of each day’s ride, and put away in perfect 
trim for the next morn- 


assuredly will—he can, and there are none to say 
him nay. 

As he spins along some beautiful country road, 
if a spreading tree invites him to stop and enjoy 
its shade, or if'a carpet of green tempts him to 
stretch himself out on his back and watch the 
birds as they fly over- 





ing’s mount ; the slight 
trouble of doing which, 
or seeing that it is 
properly done, being 
more than repaid by 
the satisfaction of hav- 
ing a clean, free and 
epasv-running wheel for 
the next day’s use. 
And when riding, if 
the slightest click, jarr 
or creak is perceptible, 
it is economy to dis- 
mount and institute an 
investigation immedi- 
ately, not waiting until 
the next stopping place is reached. The old adage 
of our ancestors’ keeps abreast of the times, for 
in the care of a bicycle—even more than of a 
garment—it is true that ‘‘a stitch in time saves 
nine.”’ 

It will repay one, also, before he begins cycle 
touring on the other side of the water to become 
a member of the ‘‘ Cyclists’ Touring Club,’’ if he 
means to ride in Great Britain, and of the 
‘** Tourists’ Cycling Club of France,’’ if he means 
to ride in that: country. Membership in these 
clubs entitles one to road-maps and reduced 
hotel rates. : 

Having made hig -purehases, seen his wheel 
taken from the erate, cleaned and put in shape 
for use ; having packed the few articles for him- 
self and those possibly needful for his steed of 
steel in the carrier, which he straps tightly in its 
place ; and having arranged for his surplus bag- 
gage to be shipped to some town three or four 
days’ or a week’s ride ahead, the traveler is 
ready to mount. And it is a happy moment! 
Cares are forgotten, routine duties forsaken, as this 
pleasure excursion is begun amid new scenes and 
by means of locomotion the most delightful and 
healthful yet devised. No worry about tickets and 
time-tables or the hour when the coach leaves. 
Schedules, compulsion and the ‘‘step-lively- 
please’’ are the prerogatives of less independent 
mortals. The cyclist, at all events, is his own 
master. His time and soul are his own. If he 
wants to sleep long in the morning or stop more 
than ‘‘ twenty minutes for refreshments ’’—as he 
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head, or send messages 
to the fleeey clouds, or, 
gazing with too much 
abstraction into the 
azure depths until he 
becomes lost to things 
of sense, fall captive 
in the arms of Mor- 
pheus, he may, and 
there are none to hin- 
der. The cyclist 
chooses his own hour 
of departure, rate of 
speed and hour of ar- 
rival, and his own 
choice is liable to in- 
definite rearrangement according as whim strikes 
him and the country through which he passes 
proves interesting or otherwise—a liberty truly 
enviable, as all travelers will allow. 

Cork is, perhaps, one of the few cities in the 
universe where, if one asks to be directed to a 
certain place 





can hope for such exact in- 


‘formation as this: ‘‘ Down the street a bit, first 


turn to the right, a hop, skip and a jump, and 
you're there !’ 


If this thriving city, with its one hundred 
thousand inhabitants, had nothing else to at- 
tract him, it ild still be of interest to the 
American tourist, because it was here, under the 


eloquent preaching of Thomas Loe, in 1667, that 
William Penn espoused the doctrines of Quaker- 
ism, assisted in ejecting a disorderly soldier from 
the meeting, adopted ‘‘thee’’ and ‘‘thou”’ in 
perceived the sinfulness of remov- 
ing his hat out of respect of men.” His stanchness 
on the hat question gave him no end of trouble, 
as history records. But the city has other attrac- 
tions, notably beautful Queen Victoria Park, 
comprising one hundred and forty acres ; Queen’s 
College ; Holy Trinity Church, founded by Fa- 
ther Mathew, Cork’s great apostle of temperance ; 
and, most interesting of all, St. Anne’s Church, 
the steeple ol 


his speech, and 


which is a curious affair, being 
built on three sides of limestone, and on the 
fourth side, of redstone—even the church steeple 
seeming to advertise the Irishman’s love of orig- 
inality. 


This church steeple is particularly interesting, 
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because it contains the celebrated chime of bells. Nobody believes any of this nonsense, of 
‘* Those Shandon Bells,’’ of which the Rev. Fran- course ; but nearly everybody gives the thing ¢ 
cis Mahony (Father Prout) sang so quaintly : trial just the same, probably to demonstrate the 
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“With deep affection 
And recollection, 
I often think on 
Those Shandon bells, 
Whose sound so wild would 
In days of childhood, 
Fling round my cradle 
Their magic spells. 


‘I have heard bells chiming, 
Full many a clime in, 
Tolling sublime in’ 
Cathedral shrine ; 

While at a glib rate 

3rass tongues would vibrate, 
But all their music 

Spoke nought like thine.” 


Appropriately enough the ashes of the poet 
rest in a family vault, underneath the spire 
and chime which his verses have immortalized. 

Outside of Cork, the first ride is 


original depravity and inconsistency of human 
nature. Father Prout makes rhyming reference 
to this magic stone of Blarney as follows : 


“There is a stone there, 
That whoever kisses, 
Oh, he never misses 

To grow eloquent, 
’Tis he may clamber 
To a lady’s chamber 
Or become a member 

Of Parliament. 


*“A clever spouter 
He’ll sure turn out, or 
An out-and-outer, 
To be let alone! 
Don’t hope to hinder him 
Or to bewilder him, 
Save he’s a pilgrim 
From the Blarney-stone !”’ 





ulmost sure to be to famous Blar- 
ney Castle. It is only five miles, 
but the indifference of the resi- 
dents to exact truthfulness in such 
matters, or else their inveterate 
fondness for jokes, is apt to make 
it more than double the distance 
if their directions are followed. 
Let it be a warning to the cyclist 
to consult his road-map carefully 
and often, and if he asks guidance 
of one Irishmen, let him ask of a 
dozen, one after another. Only in 
multitudes of counselors is safety. 

Scarcely a finer location for res- 
idence could be found than that 
occupied by this renowned old 
castle, which, though so long in 
ruins, is still princely in dimen- 
sions and imposing in appear- 
ance. Its walls, high, spacious and ivy-clad, 
are in remarkably good preservation, and its 
shadows fall across as rich and beautiful mead- 
ows as may be seen in a long journey. Quiet 
happiness, good-nature and contentment seem to 
belong in just such a valley, and here, too, they 
appear to remain. These would be disturbed by 
rude address and roughness of speech, so magic 
has been invoked to preserve them ; and the tal- 
ismanic Blarney-stone (the chief attraction of 
the castle, apparently) is the result. Whoever 
touches this stone with his lips, in faith and at 
the risk of his neck, is endowed thenceforth with 
a glib and nimble tongue. ‘‘ Sweet and persuasive 
speech ’’ shall fail him never. 





TOP OF BLARNEY CASTLE, 


Among several enjoyable excursions which 
may be made from Cork, perhaps, if his time is 
limited, the cyclist cannot choose a better one 
than that which will lead him southwestward to 
Bantry Bay, then north to Killarney, whence he 
may return to Cork, cross the island to Dublin, 
or pursue his journey northward. He cannot 
find in Ireland another journey of equal distance 
offering so much variety and beauty of scenery. 

If this route is chosen, the first stopping-place 
of interest will be the quaint old market-town 
Macioom, mistakenly reputed to be the birth- 
place of William Penn, and possessing at the 
present time a square keep of a castle said to 
have been built in the reign of King John by 
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A TENANT'S HOME. 


the Carew family, of famous name in the annals 
of Ireland. Macroom is a good suggestion as to 
what the traveler is to expect in his Irish jour- 
neyings. Its streets are narrow, not fastidiously 
clean, and at evening well stocked with dogs, 
cows, pigs and carts. The houses are low and 
long, most of them neatly whitewashed, and 
their doors opening directly on the street. Many 
is the cordial smile and hearty ‘‘ how d’ ye do?’ 
that the cyclist may expect, to say nothing of 


the stunning compliments which will be shouted 


out after him as he rolls along, for the Lrish spirit 
is too spontaneous to stand long on formalities. 
Beyond Macroom is the beautiful mountain 
lake, Gougane-Barra, source of the River Lee; 
and. a little further on the Pass of Keimaneigh, 
justly famous, and claimed to be one of the 
grandest defiles in the island. But no man is 
familiar with the real charm and beauty of Irish 








MARKET OF CORK, 








scenery until he begins descending 
the mountains facing Bantry Bay, 
when his enthusiasm is sure to wax 
lively and clamor for utterance, for 
this magnificent body of water and 
its surroundings can scarcely be 
surpassed anywhere, either for nat- 
ural beauty or practical advantage. 
The wild and rugged character of 
the mountains, combined with the 
broad expanse of water where a 
fleet would find ample room for its 
evolutions, forms a picture not soon 
to be forgotten. 

From the town of Bantry the 
road follows around the bay, keep- 
ing close to its shore and afford- 
ing excellent opportunity for the 
tourist to feast his eyes upon nat- 
ural scenery of truly surpassing 








STREET IN CORK. 





loveliness. He will find himself wishing more 
than once that the, ride from Bantry to Glen- 
gariff were longer. But when he arrives at the 
last-named village he will be satisfied to stop 
through sheer fear that if he went further he 
would be disappointed. Glengariff (meaning 
‘rugged glen’? ) is felt instinefively to be a kind 
of climax—a ‘‘top note.’’ It is fenced in on its 
land-side by rough and cragged mountains, and 
to seaward it faces Glengariff Harbor, with its 
winding shores and shimmering surface broken 
by many islands, whose fantastic shapes, reflect- 
ed in the deep blue water, lend additional witch- 
ery to the scene. Still, it would be misleading 
to describe Glengariff as ‘‘rough and rugged ’’ 
simply, for among the bold hills and huge rocks 
in the background are scores of crevices and 
glens which echo to purling streams and are 
filled with luxuriant vegetation, almost tropical 
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yards long pierces the 
top of the mountain 
and lets him through 
to the other side ; and 
then his toil is repaid 
by having as many 
miles of down grade to 
cover. And he will be 
most generously com- 
pensated for another 
reason, for, when he 
emerges from the Coun- 
ty Kerry end of the 
tunnel, a splendid pan- 
orama is spread out 
before his astonished 
gaze. The beautiful 
valley of the Sheen lies 
at his feet, and, look- 
ing beyond it, his eyes 
delight to rest on the 





PUBLIC HIGHWAY OUTSIDE OF CORK. 


in its verdure. Vines, yew, holly and arbutus 
find nourishment and spread themselves over 
the frowning rocks, and thus it comes that the 
bold and irregular outlines of the harbor are soft- 
ened, beautified, and kept clad in a mantle of 
perpetual green. 

The temperature of this enchanting locality is 
equable, and the mercury stands sufficiently 
high to permit several species of tropical plants 
to flourish which can- 
not thrive elsewhere 
in Europe. Tender 
shrubs, flowers and 
vines prosper unshel- 
tered from one year’s 
end to another. More- 
over, this beautiful 
spot, sequestered and 
every way charming, 
is healthful and is 
growing in favor as a 
health resort. 

Leaving Glengariff, 
the cyclist pushes his 
way up Esk Mountain, 
over a good road and 
by easy grades, obtain- 
ing splendid views of 
the surrounding coun- 
try at every turn, un- 
til, five or six miles 
from where he started, 
a tunnel two hundred 








summits of Maugen 
Mountain and the Paps 
and the ragged tops of Macgillicuddy Reeks, 
whose bold and broken forms, seen in a clear 
atmosphere, are altogether fascinating. The man 
who has plenty of time at his command and can 
choose his own stopping-places, will be glad to 
pause here a little for rest and visual intoxication. 
Besides, the knowledge that the next few miles 
of his journey are down hill, inclines him to 
the opinion that he can gain time. ' However, if 











STAGE LEAVING GLENGARIFF, 





CYCLE 


HOTEL AT MACRKOOM, 


he is a prudent rider, he will not coast, but keep 
his feet securely on the pedals. Coasting is de- 
lightful when the hills are not too long and 
steep or winding, and where the road is familiar, 
but in a strange land where the repair shops 
are scarce, both for machine and man, it is differ- 
ent. 

Kenmare, the next stop, is a clean, substan- 


tial, pleasant -town, with one broad street, «dat- 


ing from 1640, when it was founded by Sir Wil- 
liam Petty, an ancestor 

of the Marquis of Lans- 

downe, the prese nt 
landlord, and is a place 
much frequented for 
summer _ residence. 
Close by, for the tour- 
ist’s inspection, if he 
chooses to visit them, 
are the ruins of one 
of Cromwell’s forts, and 
some important Druid- 
ical remains. Kenmare 
fiver widens here into 
a bay of generous pro- 
portions, and fishing is 
said to be good. 

But 

will be 


travelers 
satisfied with 
stay in 


most 
a_ short Ken- 
mare, and will soon be 
ready to the 
journey another 
range of mountains, 


resume 
over 
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and through Windy 
Gap to Killarney. As 
the from the 
Gap is reached, another 
magnificent view is ob- 
tained, embracing the 
Killarney Mountains, 
Gap of Dunloe,. Purple 
Mountains and _ the 
Tomies ; and part way 
down, at an opportune 
turn of the road, near 
Looscanagh Lough, still 
another splendid scene 
is spread out, consisting 
of the famous Lakes of 
Killarney, with their 
richly wooded shores, 
and the Tore Moun- 
tains, standing imme- 
diately in front like 
towering sentinels. 
Much has been said and written about these 
matchless lakes, three in number, known as the 
Upper, Midd 


descent 


and Lower, and embracing to- 
gether some six thousand acres, but the truest 
n be put down here is the old 


gar description.”’ 


word which 


one, ‘‘ They Their wind- 


ing, deeply indented shores, clothed in rich and 


varied foliage, their glassy surfaces pierced by 


many islands, some large, some very small, their 
splendid background of rolling hills and tower- 


GLEN AT GLENGARIFF 
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CHAIR TOWER, AGHADOE RUINS. 
ing mountains unite in making an impression 
upon the mind which will remain ‘‘ while mem- 
ory hath a place in this distraced globe.’’ 
The town of Killar- 


The impressive ruins on Innisfallen Island— 
than which scarcely a more enchanting spot can 
be visited—are all that is left of a flourishing in- 
stitution of which St. Finian is the reputed 
founder, about the year 600. The Abbey pros- 
pered until it became the envy of rapacious 
rulers, when it was plundered for its gold and 
its monk-defenders slain for their zeal. No per- 
son lives on the island now. Happily it is left 
undisturbed in its possession of pious and tragic 
memories. As one stands by the ivy-grown 
ruins, or follows the broad walk by the shore, 
laid so many years ago, or lingers under the tree 
beneath whose roots St. Finian was laid to rest, 
it requires no great effort for him to see in im- 
agination the little island restored to its former 
importance and repeopled with its pious inhab- 
itants. He can almost see the students going 
soberly up and down, absorbed in meditation, or 

in fraternal kindness 





ney has not much to 
recommend it. For 
the most part its pop- 
ulace consists of boat- 
men, guides, wood- 





carvers and_ beggars. 
The latter being al- 
most as plentiful, cer- 
tainly as persistent, as 
in Italy, the land of 
mendicants. Natural 
beauty and fertility of 
the surrounding county 
attracted settlers in the 
early centuries, and 
Killarney is old—old 
almost to decrepitude. Like many another place 
on the other side it is dependent largely on visit- 
ors. Nature has done her part. The scenery is 
unsurpassed, but the town itself is apt to remind 


BLARNEY 


one of the fragrant isle sung of in missionary 
meetings, ‘‘ When every prospect pleases, and 
only man is vile.’’ 

In the neighborhood of this senile town are 
ruins among the most—if not the most—ancient 
and interesting in the country. Among them 
Aghadoe, and the ruined Abbey on Innisfallen 
Island may be mentioned. Of the former, the 
crumbling walls of a church and the broken re- 
mains of two strange-looking towers—structures 
seeming to date from the sixth or seventh cen- 
tury—are all that is left. The tower remnants 
stand some fifteen and thirty feet in height re- 
spectively, but what they once measured, as well 
as what use was made of them, are matters of 
conjecture. 





telling and correcting 
each the other’s faults ; 
the priestly processions 
about the grounds in 
morning and evening 
twilights ; the grave 
monks seeking retired 
nooks for prayer, and 
returning to the chapel 
for praise. Truly there 
is that about ‘Sweet 
Innisfallen’’? which 
stimulates reverie. One 
forgets the noisy, bus- 
tling world from which 
he is separated, and, 
for the time he is there, lives in a delicious present 
a present made more delightful by hallowed 
memories of the past. 


CASTLE. 

















AGHADOE RUINS, KILLARNEY. 








KEIMANEIGH PASS. 


Other points of interest near Killarney remain 


to be visited, many of them, and the traveler 


can spend a number of days in the locality with 
much pleasure and profit. Then he may resume 
his wheel and the highway, return to Cork, con- 
tinue his way to the north, with Belfast as his 
objective point, or cross the island to Dublin, the 
Liverpool of Ireland. In either case he will find 
very much to interest him and make the days 
pass rapidly, because filled with happy incidents 
and instructive observations. 

He will see the competency of the Irish Royal 
Constabulary, the wisdom and thoroughness of 
its management, and have good reason to think 
it the finest and best police system in the world. 
He will form the opinion that the reason so 
many Irish beg is not all their own fault, but 


surely use of hi 





A LANDING ON BANTRY BAY. 


the inevitable result of the oppressive system 
under which they are compelled to live—an 
opinion to which he will probably adhere not- 
withstanding the haughty affirmation of the Eng- 
lish that Americans can see only one side of life 
in Ireland. He will develop a large and tender 
spot in his heart for the people of Erin, for he 
will find them there, as he finds them here, 
large-hearted, jovial, good-natured in spite of 
circumstances, quick-witted, and always more 
ready for a laugh and a joke than a ery or quarrel. 

Last and best of all, if he is judicious in his 
habits and moderate in his speed, making lei- 
s leisure, the cyclist will return 
to the coast a healthier, stronger, happier and 
wiser man for his wheeling tour in the Isle of 
Emerald. 


avs 
SK iS 


THE 


PIONEERS. 


‘‘Foots only wander from the broad 
So spake the multitude whose beater 


ghway.’’ 


track 


Some lone soul’s patient labor, ages back, 


Hewed from the living rock that ther 
The children’s children—might walk 
Some poor unhonored sage with 

And heart on fire, thro’ nights tl] 


1 they 
to-day ; 
on rack 


slumber lack, 


Hearing strange voices that he must eV 


Heavily burdened, on from steep to steep 


To far-off wisdom the slow centuries creep ; 


Yet shall be reached that ultimate 


Where, 
And clear discern 


high above the creeds, all men 
that over them d 
And their wild earth, the Shadow 


ble-land 
shall stand, 
sweep, 


1 Hand. 
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COLLEGE HALL. 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 


SOMETHING ABOUT OUR GREAT 


EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 


NXI.—WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 
By VIRGINIA SHERWOOD, 


Ir Wellesley students are not all poets, the 
fault is not to be found in their surroundings. 
A country whose happy loveliness continually 
evades a suggestion of melancholy ought to make 
Chaucers of us all. It is good merely to live 
here with ears and eyes open to the outdoor 
world. It is good to open one’s windows upon 
acres of hills and hollows, woods and fields, and, 
best of all, the lake. 

Waban is the center about which the Wellesley 
country and Wellesley memories cling. It is no 
mere pond-like sheet of water with a wide-sound- 
ing name. One never takes less than an hour 
and a half to compass a certain narrow walk that 
skirts the lake, through the shade at the foot of 
a wooded hill, under the terraces of the Hunne- 
well estates and the Italian gardens, along the 
edge of the Durant lawn, around Stone Hall Bay, 
and so back to the College, unless there is some 
Philistine motive for a breathless, beautyless race. 
All day the water shadows the changing world, 
paling or brightening in response to the most 
delicate influence ; and there are those of us who 
care for the shadows of things. 

toughly speaking, the lake is triangular, the 
main side of the triangle being the College side, 
and the altitude a long, pleasant row toward a 
gap in the hills beyond the furthest Hunnewell 


place. On the way back one may sce College 
Hall among the trees at the top of the hill that 
rises from the northern side of the lake. Then, 
rowing along the shore, past the boathouse and 
around Tupels Point, one comes into Stone Hall 
Bay, with Music Hall on the left, and straight 
ahead, across a stretch of grass-grown shore, an- 
other hill surmounted by Stone Hall. Here, too, 
near the foot of the hill, is the site of the new 
chapel. Between these buildings and College 
Hall, several rods from the shore, runs a shaded 
path alive with scuttling squirrels and the occa- 
sional flash of oriole wings. Following the path 
past Stone Hall, between a shady clump of pines 
and an odd little orchard, and over a sunny field, 
one comes to the East Lodge and passes out 
through the College gates to the inevitable Wash- 
ington Street of a New England town. Two Col- 
lege houses, Eliot and Waban, are situated on 
this street of the village. 

From the north door of College Hall, following 
the driveway, or, preferably, descending the 
steep hill and crossing the close-cropped campus, 
one comes upon another hill across the road. At 
the brow of this hill, facing the drive, may be 
seen through the trees the white walls of the 
Farnsworth Art Building, crossed here and there 
by a clear-cut triangular shadow. Beyond this 


Note.—The article on Leland Stanford, Jr., University, announced for this number, will appear next month. 














WELLESLEY 


building are three cottages — Norumbega, the 
home of President Irvine, Freeman and Wood. 
Keeping along the road toward the laurel and 
rhododendrons behind Stone Hall, one may 
catch a glimpse of Simpson across the meadow 
at the left. Behind Norumbega Hill is the Chem- 
istry Building, and beyond this the short cut 
over the fields to Fiske and the village. 

These are the most insistent features of the 
Wellesley landscape. Beside the beauty of the 
place one of its chief advantages is the double 
one of being in the country and at the same time 
within fifteen miles of a large city, whose shops, 
libraries, museums, theatres, concerts, and other 
civilizing influences are easily accessible. For 
those, too, who worship heroes and have a secret 
delight in pilgrimages to shrines literary and 
historic, this New England country is full of in- 
terest. It is the country of Longfellow, Holmes, 
Hawthorne, Margaret Fuller, Emerson ; it is the 
country of Boston, Cambridge, Salem, Lexing- 
ton, Concord, Bunker Hill. Incidentally, too, 
there are beautiful places of sea and sky on the 
coast, where one may spend the spring vacation 


and rest luxuriously after a term of philosophy 
and science. 

For a large part of the day College Hall is the 
centre of Wellesley life. Here you may see the 
students at work in the libraries and laboratories 
or in the gymnasium. Here for forty-five min- 
utes the corridors are almost deserted, the doors 
of the lecture-rooms closed. Then, at the sound 
of an electric bell, chaos is come again. Class 
after class is poured from the opening doors ; 
there is a brisk buzz of conversation, and gradu- 
ally the mass of moving students is shuffled into 
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NER IN STUDENT'S ROOM. 


anew arrangement. For ten minutes you may 
students puckering their brows 
over note-books or text-books ; groups of stu- 


dents in ani 


observe sing 


ted discussion under the protect- 
ing bend of the big, distracted Niobe, at the feet 
of the Venus 
notice the b] 


Milo, or elsewhere. You may 
cap and gown worn only by the 
At the end of the inter- 
r electric bell, at the sound of 
which the lecture-rooms swallow up their classes 
and the cor rs and ** The Center’’ are desert- 
ed. For forty minutes quiet reigns, except on 
the arrival of some group of students from 
classes at the Art Building, the Chemistry Build- 


ing or Stone Hall. 


seniors and ¢ uates, 


val there is ithe 


As is Waban to the Wellesley country, so is 
‘*The Center’? to College Hall. This is a flagged 
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COLLEGE GATE, 

space, open to the roof and planted with palms. 
The tallest reach their green tops to the second 
story ; others spread out broad, green leaves 
that wave sometimes when the doors are open, 
making a crisp, cool sound. Here, in the morn- 
ing, when the students flock into chapel, come 
the flower-venders with trays of cut blossoms, 
filling ‘‘ The Center’’ with color and fragrance, 
and, incidentally, doing a thriving business. 

To return to the College work, the curriculum 
is so arranged as to provide fields for all sorts of 
minds. With certain restrictions necessary to 
secure solid work, the students are free to choose 
their own plans of work, and the mere annual 
arrangement of their schedules is a discipline 


aan 
ae 
> 


We 


——s 


not to be despised. Fifty-nine hours 
are required for the degree of Bache- 
lor of Arts. This means that a men- 
tal and physical giantess might finish 
the course with fifty-nine hours of 
class work a week for one year. Most 
of us spread out the course, taking 
about fifteen hours at atime. There 
are two plans of work. One may 
take nine hours in each of two major 
subjects which need not to be re- 
lated, or twelve hours in some one 
major subject with certain tributary 





courses. In either case the remain- 
ing hours of the fifty-nine are filled 
up with the few required subjects, 
and whatever else the student pleases. One may 
also receive the degree of Master of Arts, and, 
‘*to all approved graduate students,’’ the regular 
tuition fee is remitted. 

The reign of ‘‘domestic work’’ is over. No 
longer may you see a student enveloped in a be- 
coming gingham apron, flourishing a dust-brush 
over the statuary in College Hall ; or, wrapped 
in a meditative frown, penning notices for the 
philosophy bulletin board. No longer does the 
student see that the chapel platform is in order, 
and the reading-lamp arranged for the conveni- 
ence of the lecturer. No longer does she so 
much as lift her finger toward the service in the 
dining-room. These things are now attended to 
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by demure maids in muslin caps. The good old years have fulfilled many a long-fostered dream. 
days of shirking are gone, and there remains no It is encouraging to know that the generosity 
excuse for not attending strictly to academig¢ of two very good friends and the memory of one 4 
duties. There is, at least, one happy result of other friend have made the new chapel a reality. 
the change. It was always trying to hear one’s This removes a great need of the College, and i 


acquaintances explain how the students at Wel- opens the way for the new library and gymna- 
lesley washed 
dishes, pre- 
pared meals, 
and scrubbed 
corridors ; and 
it was always 


* 
quite impossi- i 
ble to convince : 
them that 
these tales 
were pure fic- 
tion. Now t. 
one saves time ' 
and breath by 4 
announcing ‘ 
that ‘‘ domes- 
tic work,’’ 
with its vices “ 
and virtues, is i 
Sis 


no more. 





The changes 


of the last few THE WALK TO TUPELS POINT." 
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sium of the future, as well as the 


that shall delight the hearts of the present ‘‘stu- 


dents in the 


new hall 
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mentioned above, these fresh- 
men hail with joy the first op- 
portunity to get nearer to the 
heart of college life. 

The limitations of the pres- 
ent gymnasium make it im- 
possible for the upper classes 
to share very generally in its 
privileges. A full course in 
gymnasium work is required 
of freshmen. The class crews 
also have regular work in the 
gymnasium, and the vigorous 
management of the instructor 
in physical culture has made 
possible one elective 
which, I believe, is very 
largely attended. She also in- 


class 


terests the girls so thoroughly in outdoor sports 
that the small gymnasium is less lamented than 


might be ex- 





village.”’ 
These same 
‘* students in 
the village’’ 
are there from 
necessity, not 
choice. Eight 
hundred stu- 
dents cannot 
be tucked 
away in col- 
lege buildings 
that are made 
to hold about 
six hundred. 
Therefore it is 


that a large 


number of freshmen and first-year specials must 
the village until some 


live in 
friends shall vivify that old 
dream of a new hall or 
The dis- 


advantages of the arrange- 


several cottages. 
ment are apparent. Many 
of the younger students are 
thus deprived of their just 
share in the college life 
and removed from the su- 
pervision of the experience- 
Wise upper classes. 
ever well 


How- 
they may like 
their temporary homes in 
the village, and however 
skeptical they may be con- 


cerning the supervision 





xood friend or 


THE ITALIAN GARDENS, 





pected. 

An hour of 
outdoor exer- 
cise a day is 
required of all 
students. If 
you happen 
to visit the 
College on an 
afternoon in 
spring or fall, 
you will find 
bloomer - ( lad 
basketball 


teams in pos- 





session of cer- 


tain fields, 


and crowds of enthusiastic friends greeting the 
winning team with its class cheer. 


You will 





THE LAKE AT WELLESLEY. 
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VIEWS IN STUDENTS’ 


meet, in your rambles, those mysterious hunt- 
ers in the grass ; the devotees of golf ; you will 
see that the tennis-courts are not deserted ; and 
from the lake you will hear the clear-cut tones 
of the coxswains or the rapid directions of the 
coach as the class and College crews pass the 
boathouse. 

In the early evening the lake is dotted with 
private boats of every description. Sounds of 
the mandolin and the banjo come over the water 
to those hold the little 


who conversation in 


rustic porches that overhang the lake from its ° 


fringe of trees 
The 


Monday holiday is not always and by all stu- 


Indoors, also, there is gayety at times. 


dents given to uninterrupted work in the library 
or laboratory. There are fortnightly concerts, to 
which the students invite their out- 

of-town friends. There are numer- 


ous class and society receptions, 
private parties, teas, lectures, read- 
ings and miscellaneous entertain- 
ments. 

There are six societies in College 
in which the membership is limited, 
and which are ‘‘mutually exclu- 
sive.’ These literary and social 
organizations — Shakespeare, Zeta 
Alpha, Phi Sigma, Agora, Tan Zeta 
Epsilon and the Classical Society— 
are famous among the uninitiated 
for their evident good times, the air 
of mystery that surrounds them, 
and their annual receptions. The 
especial virtue of the Shakespeare 











ROOMS, 
play, to whi she invites her friends. The 
Agora is noticeable for her unflagging effort to 


promote an interest in polities. 

This year a new experiment has been tried, in 
the form of a social club, to which all members 
of the College ar The 
are, I believe, winning great success, and prom- 
anent association. 

knows anything at all about 

ird of the gala days, Tree-day 
and Float. The former is strictly a College holi- 
Ther no guests, but the whole com- 
munity turns t in costume to help the fresh- 
men plant a tree, and to profit by the sage 
counsel of the seniors, whose sun has almost set. 
Float is the It is 
the time when the world drops in to see that 


eligible. Jarn Swallows 


ise to be a per 
Everyone wl 


Wellesley has 


day. 


eption of the class-crews. 





Society (in the minds of those same 
uninitiated ) is the annual outdoor 
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girls can row in good form, and to find out how 
beautiful Wellesley is. It is the evening when 
every class-crew, as its sharp, long shell cuts a 
right line across the lake, rows more perfectly 
than every other crew; when the cheers, the 
lights, the shadowy crowds of guests, the singing 
on the water, the little noiseless boats that shoot 
along near the shore, and the black gondola 
from across the lake, with its big, aspiring 
curves, give one a pleasant sense of the unreal, 
of memory-edged novelty. 

Any glimpse at college life is unsatisfactory. 
One must live in such a place for months to ap- 
preciate either the amount of solid work that 
may be done, or the general good-fellowship and 
readiness to enjoy life that are in the very air. 

Perhaps the best feature of a college com- 
munity is its democracy. Especially is this no- 
ticeable at Wellesley, where there is little even 
of material privilege that can be bought with 
money. The expenses are not very great. The 


Previou& papers in this series treated of Yale in 


Mawr, in January; The University of Pennsylvania, 
University of Minnesota, in May; Williams College, in June 


regular tuition is a hundred and fifty dollars, 
and board in the College buildings costs two 
hundred and fifty. This latter includes a room, 
and no student can rent a better or more con- 
venient one than any other student. On the 
contrary, the matter of rooms and _ buildings is 
decided by a most elaborate combination of 
chance and seniority. A girl may lessen her ex- 
penses in several ways, or receive some aid from 
the College, but these things, as yet, have not dis- 
turbed the serenity of a wisely democratic spirit. 

When one’s mind begins to wander irresisti- 
bly to the details of a subject, it is, perhaps, as 
well to stop. In time people will understand 
the spirit of the College, and the ghost of ‘‘ do- 
mestic work,’’ and other ghosts will cease to 
walk. Knowing her growing numbers, her in- 
creasing good fortunes, her thoroughly appreci- 
ated president, and the unalterable loveliness of 
her surroundings, one can be reasonably sure of 
the future of Wellesley. 


the November number; Cornell, in December; Bryn 
in February ; Vassar, in March; Rutgers, in April ; 


; Syracuse University, in July, and University of 


Virginia, in August. The next article will be on the Leland Stanford, Jr., University. 


From the Painting by Carl Storch. 
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AUTHOR OF ‘‘ JoserH HELMUTH’s GOLTZ,” ‘* DISAPPEARED,” ‘‘ He! 
WaR WAS OVER,” ‘S THI 


Rk. BURTON 
INTERLUDE,” ‘‘ WHEN THE 
Woman’s GA 


CHAPTER IX. 


“ts HEN the door closed up- 
se on Mrs. Waring, Robin- 


son stood up, gripped the 





fence railings, and uttered 
a great and exceedingly 
vain oath. 

Swearing is usually vain 
as well as reprehensible 
in other respects, but it is particulary foolish 


when a usually sensible young man calls upon ~ 


things sacred to register his vow that he will ac- 
complish a task the magnitude of which he does 
not understand and which is altogether likely to 
baffle him. It may be admitted in partial excuse 
of Robinson that he was wildly excited. 

It would be doing too much credit to his sa- 
gacity to assert that he had had his suspicions 
aroused with regard to Professor Hubbard. He 
had not been slow to observe the strange trepida- 
tion manifested by Mrs. Waring at the Professor's 
approach, and he had wondered if it were con- 
nected in the remotest degree with the crime of 
which he more than half believed her guilty. It 
had not entered his head, however, that the Pro- 
fessor himself was implicated in the matter ; even 
now he could not feel sure of it. He could not 
assert to himself that there was so much as moral 
certainty that this strange visit of Mrs. Waring’s 
had anything to do with the burglary. 

It might have a great deal to do with it, and 
his oath was to the effect that he would find out 
or—the alternative may as well be left to the im- 
agination., Smothering all scruples against the 
proceeding upon which he was entering, he 

Vol. XLIV.—19. 





* Begun in the May number. 


BAFFLED INQUISITORS, 


opened the gate and stole cautiously up to the 
house. He did not try the front door, for, other 
had heard the click of a bolt, 
showing that Professor had turned the key 
after Mrs. Waring’s entrance. 

From the road the house had looked as dark 
as any other, but Robinson remembered from 


reasons asics 


his previous visit that the Professor’s laboratory 
was on the upper side, and he therefore stole 
around the corner until he came to the heavily 
curtained window. There he could see a faint 
glow of light show that the laboratory was 
now or recently had been occupied, 

There was better evidence than this in the dull 
rumbling of a bass voice from within. The tones 
were recognizable, but not a word could be dis- 
tinguished. Professgr Hubbard was addressing 
his visitor, and presently there was a low mono- 
tone in a quavering treble that indicated the re- 
sponse of Mrs. Waring. Robinson ground his 
teeth in despe ration. 

‘The very first words they would speak,’’ he 
said to himself, ‘‘ would be the most significant 
as to the purpose of this extraordinary meeting. 
I have missed them. Is there no way by which 
I can get at the rest of their conversation ?”’ 

Already was the energetic young man begin- 
ning to recognize the vanity of his vow. It takes 
more than the uttered determination to do a thing 
to do it. 

He stood 


his ear against t! 


se beside the house and pressed 
window-sash. With exasper- 
ating distinctness came the rumbling tones of 
the professor’s voice and the weak whine of Mrs. 
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Waring’s. Not one word penetrated to the ear 
of the listener. 

He put his hands upon the window and tried 
to raise it ; it was securely locked. Fairly burning 
with anxiety, he made his way around to the back 
door of the house and tried to effect an entrance 
there. That door was locked. Too interested to 
stop at trifles like breaking and entering, Rob- 
inson applied a button-hook to the lock, which 
was a very ordinary contrivance, and at last had 
the satisfaction of pushing the bolt back. With 
a feeling of exultation, he cautiously turned the 
knob and pushed upon the door. It did not 
budge in the least ; it was held firmly by a hand 
bolt. 

The amateur detective was then in real de- 
spair. From this place he could not even hear 
the murmur of voices, and, as there was a 
chance that the conversation might rise to higher 
tones, he returned to the window, where he stood 
raving inwardly at his luck until the voices 
within ceased altogether. 

It was not a long conversation reckoned by 
the clock. Calculated by the tension of Rob- 
inson’s nerves it endured forever and a day or 
two, but in reality it was not midnight when 
the strange duet ended and the creaking of the 
front door told the listening night that the pro- 
fessor’s visitor was about to depart. Robinson 
crawled on all fours among the flowering shrubs, 
and saw Mis. Waring flit, like an uneasy ghost 
whose mission is but half completed, down the 
walk and up the road toward The Towers. The 
professor watched her for a moment from the 
open door, and Robinson saw that his grave face 
was set in harder lines than those that age had 
furrowed. The lamplight fell athwart his color- 
less cheek, caught the sombre gleam of his eye 
and threw it like an evil spark after the fleeting 
figure in the roadway. Then the door cldsed, 
and Robinson crept from the garden. 

This time he did not venture to go by the di- 
rect way for fear that the scientist would observe 
him. By dint of sealing fences and crossing a 
neighbor's lawn and so hurrying up the steep 
hillside, he arrived at the Crawford’s just as Mrs. 
Waring stealthily crossed the porch and opened 
the front door. 

Robinson hesitated for an instant, then, before 
Mrs. Waring could have been more than a 
quarter of the way up the stairs, he was upon 
the porch and ringing the door-bell loudly. 
Not content with one ring, he pushed his thumb 
upon the electric-button repeatedly, and then 
grasped the door by the handle and shook it; 
then be listened intently. 


He could hear the tinkling of the distant bell 
distinctly when his hand was on the button, and 
it followed, therefore, that anybody in the hall 
or on the stairway must have heard it also. He 
had not long to wait when he heard sounds of 
movement within ; but they did not come, he 
was sure. of that, from the person who had just 
entered the house. There was the clatter of 
footsteps hastily descending the stairs, and Rob- 
inson was not in the least surprised when the 
door was opened and Myron confronted him. 

‘Ah!’ exclaimed Myron, ‘‘it’s you, is it? 
What in the world is up ?”’ 

He drew a long breath, as if the sight of his 
friend’s face had somehow relieved the tension 
of his nerves. 

‘* Haven’t you been to bed yet?’ asked Rob- 
inson, and without waiting for an answer he 
continued : ‘fl went out for a stroll thinking 
I could get in without disturbing any of you, for 
I left the door ajar. Somebody found it that 
way and locked me out. Sorry I had to ring 
you up.” 

*“ Why didn’t you take the latch-key ?” asked 
Myron, turning on the electric light and pointing 
to the key that Mrs. Waring had used. ‘‘ It hung 
in its proper place.” 

**T didn’t think of it,’? Robinson returned, 
‘*but I will the next time. I’m very sorry !”’ 

‘Oh, it doesn’t matter,’’ interrupted Myron, 
rather ungraciously ; ‘‘the only thing is I’m 
afraid that mother and Charlotte may get a little 
shock from the racket, and I must go up-stairs 
to tell them nothing has happened ; under the 
circumstances they will be on the alert at any 
sort of disturbance.’’ 

Even as he spoke an anxious voice came down 
from the upper landing. 

‘What is it, Myron ?”’ 

‘‘Nothing at all, mother,’’ he responded. 
** Robinson went for a walk and got locked out.’’ 

“Oh!” 

There was relief, disappointment and inquiry, 
mingled in this brief word. Myron looked re- 
proachfully at his friend. ' 

“You see,’ he muttered, ‘‘the least thing 
out of the ordinary now makes us all excited.’’ 

‘IT am exceedingly sorry to have made this 
disturbance,’’ said Robinson, humbly, ‘‘ but 
when I went out I was certain that everybody 
in the house had retired, and that nobody would, 
therefore, close the door on me.”’ 

‘It was blown to by the wind probably,”’ 
suggested Myron. 

‘* My dear,”’ said Mrs. Crawford, ‘‘ there is not 
a breath of air stirring.’’ 
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Myron glanced quickly at his friend, who 
avoided his gaze by taking the key from the rack 
and remarking : 

This is for the convenience of night wander- 
ers, then, is it ?”’ 

“Yes, it is!’ returned Myron, gravely ; and 
then addressing his mother, he said : 

“Come to think of it, I must have closed the 
door on Robinson myself. I remember shutting 
it, but I supposed he was in the house.”’ 

‘*Well,’’ responded Mrs. Crawford, ‘‘ I’m glad 
to think that there is no mystery attached to that 
matter. Good night.’”’ 

The young men wished her good night, and 
then, as if by common consent, went into the 
drawing-room. Myron turned on the lights there 
while Robinson threw himself upon a divan and 
awaited the attack that he knew must be coming. 

‘*Now,”’ said Myron, thrusting his hands into, 
his trousers’ pockets and looking sternly at his 
friend, ‘‘ what is jt? It’s time for you to talk.”’ 

This dictatorial tone and manner were a little 
too much for the ‘usually self-possessed investi- 
gator. He was throbbing with the excitement 
of his adventure ; he believed he had witnessed 
an event that had an important bearing upon the 
robbery, and yet he was wildly at sea with re- 
gard to his theories. His heart ached with sym- 
pathy for Myron, and for that reason partly he 
was stubbornly determined not to reveal what he 
had seen until he understood its significance 
himself. So it Was with thinly veiled sarcasm 
that he retorted : 

‘*You see something significant in my inno- 
cent rambles out-of-doors, do you, old fellow ?”’ 

Myron flushed angrily, but he kept his tem- 
per. 

‘*T told my mother a lie,’’ he ‘said, ‘‘in order 
that she may not be distressed by your mysteri- 
ous goings on.”’ 

‘‘Who set my mysterious goings-on in mo- 
tion ?”’ interrupted Robinson. 

‘‘T did ; but that isn’t the point now. It was 
eleven o'clock when I left you ; I know that all 
in the house had gone to their rooms, if not to 
bed. It is now twenty-five minutes to twelve. 
I don’t suppose that you went out and closed 
the door on yourself, and I don’t suppose that, 
if you went out before eleven o’clock without 
your hat on, that you would wander around for 
thirty to forty minutes bareheaded for nothing. 
I can see part way through your mask, Charlie, 
and I know that something has happened. I 
demand to know what that is.’’ 

‘‘You have got a pretty good head for reason- 
ing yourself, Myron,’’ responded Robinson. 


“Your power of observation is improving. You 
note the time, you note that I come in bare- 
headed——”’ 

‘“Come to the point,’’ demanded Myron, 
sternly. ‘‘I believe I am master here % 





‘Yes !’’ snapped Robinson, sitting up, ‘‘ but 
you are not my employer. I haven’t taken any 
fee from you.”’ 

There was a considerable pause before any- 
thing more was said. Myron was having any- 
thing but an easy time with his temper. 

‘¢You might as well refuse to answer me out- 
right,’’ he declared at last, ‘‘ as to take this atti- 
tude.’’ 

‘““T'll tell you, frankly, Myron,’’ responded 
Robinson, rising and speaking with something 
like his usual freedom, ‘‘I am almighty sorry 
that you ever got me into this case, but the very 
reason that makes me wish that I could drop it 
incites me to hang on until I have learned the 
whole truth. I hate dreadfully to be antago- 
nistic to you, but Iam doing what I believe is 
right.”’ ' 

‘“ You have no right to keep me in the dark.’’ 

‘*No, Ladmit that, but I am very much in 
the dark myself, old fellow! Now, I'll tell you 
why it was that I have been wandering around 
outside, bare-headed, if you'll tell me who 
closed the door on me.”’ 

Myron looked at his friend in mute surprise. 

‘*Tf you will tell me that,’’ continued Robin- 
son, ‘‘ it may save a great deal of trouble, and, 
if you cannot, you’d better let me pursue my 
investigations for a while longer alone.’ 

““Why, how could I guess who shut you out, 
Charlie?’ asked Myron, weakly. 

‘‘T shouldn’t want you to guess. If you 
know, or think you know, give me the name.”’ 

He waited, but Myron looked down at the 
floor and was silent. Did he guess, and did he 
shrink from giving expression to his unwilling 
conviction ? 

‘“Hadn’t we better say good-night?’’ asked 
tobinson, at length. ‘‘I give you my solemn 
word, meantime, that I have as yet no proofs to 
convict anybody of the robbery.”’ 

“Oh, I feel as if I should go mad !” ex- 
claimed Myron. ‘‘ It shall be as you say. Good- 
night. You're not going out again, I sup- 


pose ?”’ 


‘*No; my work is done for the present. Be- 
fore to-morrow has passed I may have something 
to say to you.” 

Myron silently turned off the lights, and they 
went up-stairs together, each to his own room. 
It may be that Myron went to bed. Robinson 
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did not until midnight was hours away in the 
past. He sat within his own room at the open 
door and listened. He was listening for any 
movement that might occur in Mrs. Waring’s 
room ; he would not have been surprised if she 
had come out into the hall and gone to her 
daughter’s chamber; he would not have been 
surprised if May had come from her own room 
and gone to her mother’s. 

His long vigil was unrewarded. There was no 
sound of any kind from those rooms or in any 
other part of the house save the hourly striking 
of the great clock in the hall below. 


CHAPTER X. 
A BATTERED RING, 

NEXT morning Mrs. Waring did not come down 
to breakfast. Robinson was there bright and 
early, and his manner was as easy and light- 
hearted as it had been at the time of his arrival 
the day before. 

He was disappointed at Mrs. Waring’s failure 
to appear, but of course he masked that feeling, 
although his inquiries about her health were gen- 
uinely solicitous. 

May was evidently worried. She announced 
that her mother complained of a severe head- 
ache, and expressed a fear that the journey and 
the excitement attendant upon her surroundings 
were too mvch for her. 

‘*She has never been very robust,”’ said May, 
‘Cand yet this attack is unusual. I don’t know 
what to think of it. Perhaps we ought to cut 
our visit short and return to Wenford.”’ 

Mrs. Crawford and Charlotte would hear noth- 
ing of this; they insisted in the heartiest terms 
that they should feel hurt if the visit were inter- 
rupted, and urged May to let them send for their 
family physician. May reluctantly consented to 
this, saying that her mother had forbidden her 
to take any such step. 

‘*Sick persons are always the worst advisers, 
Mrs. Crawford declared, and she forthwith dis- 
patched one of the servants to summon a physi- 
cian. 

In due time the physician came, and when 
Mrs. Waring learned of his arrival she exerted 
her will power, got up, and went down to see 
him in the drawing-room. Robinson would 
have liked to be present at the interview, but 
naturally he could not manage that. He sought 


9 


Mrs. Waring after the physician had gone, and 
remained in conversation with her for several 
minutes. He came away without having learned 
a thing. 


She was rather sombre, but not more 


so than would be the case with any one suffering 
with a severe headache. If there was anything 
brooding upon her mind, Robinson failed to dis- 
cover the fact. Even direct hints as to the dan- 
ger of exposing one’s self to the night-air bare- 
headed brought out no response save a puzzled 
expression in Mrs. Waring’s eyes that left the in- 
vestigator as mystified as she herself seemed to 
be. 

‘‘T was referring to my owh experience,’’ he 
said, laughing lightly, and determined to harp 
still on this siring. ‘‘I was out last night for 
quite half an hour without my hat on.”’ 

‘“‘That was dreadfully careless,’’ remarked 
Mrs. Waring, in a tone of mild reproof. 

‘“Yes, but it was a case of didn’t mean to,”’ 
returned Robinson. ‘‘I didn’t know that there 
was a key hanging in the hall that anyone might 
take if they had occasion to go out after the 
house was shut up.”’ 

‘*Ts there one?’’ asked Mrs. Waring, indiffer- 
ently. 

‘“Why, yes. You must have seen it hanging 
on the hat rack.”’ 

She shook her head vaguely. 

‘*T had not noticed it,’’ she responded. 

The conversation running along in this way 
was interrupted at last by Mrs. Crawford, who 
came to urge her guest to have some tea and 
toast rather than wait for luncheon. Robinson 
was rather glad of the interruption. He had 
angled to his best ability for words or looks that 
might be twisted into admissions of guilt, and 
all his efforts had been fruitless. He withdrew, 
feeling: convinced that Mrs. Waring’s headache 
was the hollowest of shams. 

‘*No woman with the nerve to lie like that,’’ 
he thought, ‘‘ would ever be troubled by any- 
thing so commonplace as a headache.”’ 

He had to smile as this thought occurred to 
him, for the reason that the deep lines about 
Mrs. Waring’s eyes, as well as her pallid cheeks, 
were only too evident symptoms of suffering 
nerves. Robinson was still puzzling over this 
contradiction when Mrs. Crawford, who had taken 
her guest to the dining-room, returned, and, 
having closed all the doors of the room, re- 
marked that she wished to ask a few questions. 

‘‘Here’s another one,’’ thought Robinson, 
with an inward groan, ‘‘ who will demand what 
I think as a matter of right. Why won’t they 
let me alone ?”’ 

‘*At your service, Mrs. Crawford,’’ he said, 
courteously, as he took a chair in front of her. 

‘‘Of course you know what I want to ask 
about, Mr. Robinson ?”’ said his hostess. 























THE 


The investigator bowed gravely and waited for 
her question. 
‘‘T am not going to ask you,’’ she said, 


‘‘whether you have found clews, or what your 


suspicions or convictions are. There are things 
that are just as well left unsaid, and under the 
painful circumstances, it seems to me that it is 
hardly necessary for you and me to put into 
brutal words what must be in each of our 
minds.”’ 

Robinson’s placid face did not betray the least 
surprise. 

‘‘Just as you wish, Mrs. Crawford,’’ he re- 
sponded. ‘‘ If you think that it is better that we 
should proceed as if we understood each other 
perfectly, I am content for the present.’? 

‘It had better be that way, for I am so terri- 
bly troubled by this dreadful affair that I should 
not know how to put my thoughts into words if 
I had to.’? She hesitated a moment, and then 
added : ‘I am so sorry for May.”’ 

‘She certainly makes a very pleasing impres- 
sion,’’ remarked Robinson, judiciously. 

‘*And my unfortunate boy !’’ said Mrs. Craw- 
ford, following the trend of her own thoughts. 

‘*T don’t suppose I need to express my sym- 
pathy for Myron,’’ said Robinson. ‘‘ I think he 
is suffering keenly.”’ 

‘‘Do you suppose he suspects ?’’ asked Mrs. 
Crawford, quickly. 

‘Tt would be very hard for a man in his posi- 
tion to suspect, ”’ was the investigator’s response. 

Again Mrs. Crawford was silent for a moment, 
and then she asked, abruptly : 

‘*Did you observe the course of Professor 
Hubbard’s remarks last evening ?”’ 

Robinson came very near betraying himself 
with a start. Was it possible that Mrs. Crawford 
had somehow divined that the Professor was con- 
cerned in the robbery, and was the Professor con- 
cerned in it? Might not that nocturnal visit be 
explained upon other theories ? 

‘*T remember in a general way,’’ Robinson re- 
plied, ‘‘that he gave us a rather heavy discourse 
on the influence of heredity. I confess that I 
had not dreamed of connecting that with the—’’ 

‘““Yes,’’ interrupted Mrs. Crawford, hastily. 
‘It was his views on heredity that I refer to. 
He has made a special study of that subject, and 
I have great respect for his conclusions. I have 
thought about the matter myself a great deal, 
and am convinced that if we only understood 
our hereditary influences, we might be happier 
and better. One of the great troubles is, that the 
young can never be persuaded to look further 
than the immediate present. 
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‘*Now, here is my poor boy giving his loyal, 
noble heart to a girl who is admittedly attractive, 
and who, I am sure, is as pure-minded now and 
good as she is charming in demeanor ; but, Mr. 
Robinson, May Waring is young. She has not 
yet reached her full development, I think. I am 
not quite certain on this point, and that is why I 
want you to call on Professor Hubbard, if you 
will be so kind, and induce him to talk ‘to you 
about heredity.” 

‘*T shall be perfectly willing to do so,’’ re- 
sponded Robinson, ‘‘and I should judge that it 
will not be difficult to induce the old gentleman 
to lecture on that subject indefinitely.”’ 

‘*You are right. He will talk freely if you show 
the slightest interest in his views, but it is on one 
point only that I must have information. I might 
speak to him myself, but under the circumstances, 
as [ am Myron’s mother, and the professor knows 
that May is a poor girl, and that we have had no 
acquaintance with her, he would probably see 
through my methods. Of course the professor 
doesn’t suspect what has occurred here.”’ 

‘* Doesn't he, though ?”’ thought Robinson, as 
Mrs. Crawford hesitated. She found it extremely 
difficult to give expression to her thoughts when 
they turned directly upon the robbery. 

‘* But he would suspect,’’ she continued, pres- 
ently, ‘‘that I was very anxious about Myron, 
and through his sympathy with Myron, who has 
always. been a favorite with him, he might color 
such a way that I might not get 
at the truth. So I wish, Mr. Robinson, that you 
might draw him out on just one point, and that 
is this : 


‘‘ If a person has grown to maturity, is it rea- 
sonable to suppose that evil stains in the blood 
will have manifested themselves by that time? 
You must see what L mean ?”’ 

‘‘T think Ido. Let me make absolutely cer- 
tain. We will suppose a case, Mrs. Crawford. 
Suppose that I am the son of a kleptomaniac, 
and that I have come to full maturity without 
having shown any signs of weakness in that di- 
rection ; does it follow that later in life that un- 
fortunate tendency will not manifest itself? In 
other words, if, at twenty-one, I have not be- 
come a thief, isn’t it pretty safe to assume that I 
will still be honest at fifty or sixty, or as long as 
I live ?”’ 

‘‘ Yes, that is it. If I could feel that the 
evidence of science was in favor of that conclu- 
sion, I should be inclined to do everything to 
hush up this dreadful affair and permit Myron’s 
marriage to take place. On the other hand, if 
Professor Hubbard should declare it to be the 
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rule that evil tendencies manifest themselves 


” 


late in life, as well as in young 





She shook her head and wiped away a tear. 

‘*Don’t you see, Mr. Robinson,’’ she ex- 
claimed, suddenly, ‘‘ that it would be better for 
Myron to suffer now, than to link his life to a 
hopeless, persistent misfortune ?”’ 

‘*T understand you perfectly, Mrs. Crawford, 
and I share your opinion.”’ 

‘*Then I do not need to say any more clearly 
than this, that if Professor Hubbard gives you 
the answer that I hope for, it will be very much 
against my desires to have this wretched affair 
investigated further. I would rather that the 
diamonds should go ten times over than that 
any chance of publicity should be taken.’’ 

‘*T shall do my utmost to guard against that, 
Mrs. Crawford, and, with your permission, I will 
go at once to see Professor Hubbard.”’ 

“Do! And you will let me know frankly 
what he says ?”’ 

*T will.”’ 

Robinson started for the professor’s house in a 
highly delighted frame of mind. The way had 
been opened for just what he wanted—a long 
talk with that gentleman that could be had 
without exciting the professor’s suspicions as to 
the real occasion for the interview. 

All through the long watch of the night when 
Robinson had been awaiting a sound of move- 
ment in Mrs. Waring’s room, he had been study- 
ing the case, and more than once there had _ oc- 
curred to him Count von Prieger’s suggestion 
that the study of diamond manufacture might 
tempt a less upright man than the professor to 
some manner of crime. 

‘¢The Dutchman was probably right,’’ thought 
Robinson, ‘‘ but he hit the wrong crime in this 
instance ; at least, that is the way it appears to 
me now. It would not surprise me much if it 
should be found that the professor had had his 
greed aroused to such an extent by his investi- 
gations into the nature of diamonds, as to de- 
scend to straightforward robbery in order to db- 
tain them. The strange part of it is that he 
should have an accomplice in Mrs. Waring, and 
that it should be her daughter of all persons 
in the world with whom Myron should fall in 
love. Well, we'll see whether this venerable sci- 
entist can dodge my line of inquiries as expertly 
as the untrained, uneducated woman did.”’ 

He was revolving all manner of questions as 
he went down the hill to the professor’s house, 
and had fully made up his mind just how he 
should begin. He would first fulfill his mission 
for Mrs. Crawford by getting the professor to ex- 


plain his views upon heredity. When he had 
satisfied himself upon that point, he would lead 
the way to the robbery, and, by indirect allu- 
sions, try to force some kind of expression from 
the old man that should be significant. 

To his intense disappointment he found the 
house closed. His repeated knocks brought no 
Robinson knew that the old man did 
his own housekeeping, and he presumed, there- 
fore, that at this moment Professor Hubbard was 
marketing in the village. Thinking it just pos- 
sible, however, that the professor might be at 
the back of the house, and that he had -not 
heard the knocking, the investigator went 
around toward the back door, following the 
same course that he had taken during the 
night. 

He did not get as far as the back door, for 
when he came to the window where he had 
vainly listened, he found something that caused 
him to stop abruptly. 

It was a little circular piece of gold, bent and 
twisted, that looked as if it might have been a 
ring ; it lay on the ground beneath the window, 
where he might have stepped upon it in the 
night. He wondered that he had not done so, 
for he could easily distinguish the marks of his 
boot heels in the dirt there. 

The ring, for such it plainly was, had a mount- 
ing for the setting of a precious stone. The set- 
ting was empty. 


answer. 


tobinson had recourse at once 
to his magnifying-glass, and by means of it he 
became certain of what was clear to the naked 
eye, that the stone formerly held in the setting 
had been wrenched out forcibly. There was no 
engraving or other mark upon the interior sur- 
face of the ring, but the setting itself seemed to 
have its peculiarities, 

‘‘Tf IT had owned a ring like this,’’ was Rob- 
inson’s thought, ‘‘ I should know it by the set- 
ting anywhere.”’ 

He postponed his efforts to find the professor, 
and returned at once to The Towers. He had 
hardly spoken to Myron all that morning. At 
breakfast Myron had evidently made an effort to 
appear at ease, but immediately after the meal 
had made an excuse of some matters that he 
wished to attend to, to absent himself. Robin- 
son knew well enough what this meant ; it was 
simply that Myron could not be at ease until the 
investigator had spoken, and until then he chose 
to keep out of the way. 

Robinson went directly to Myron’s room and 
found him there. 

‘* Well, Charlie,’’ said Myron, gloomily, ‘‘have 
you arrived at a conclusion yet ?”’ 
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**Not a final one, my friend, but I am now He handed the battered ring to Myron, who 
at a point where I want your assistance.’’ looked at it with a start, and exclaimed : 

‘¢ What is it ?’’ ‘Where did you find this? Oh, I had not b 

The question was asked apathetically, as if supposed that you would actually discover the i] 
the inquirer were stoically determined to face the plunder! I had made up my mind to a life 

6 
‘WELL, CHARLIE,’ SAID MYRON, GLOOMILY, ‘HAVE YOU ARRIVED AT A CONCLUSION YET ?’’ 
bitter truth, and as if the worst possible could long mystery which would be worse than the 
not be as bad as he had himself imagined. truth. Tell me, old fellow, where did you find 
‘‘There may be nothing in it,’’? responded it ?”’ 
Robinson, ‘‘ but if there is you can satisfy me ‘* You recognize it, then ?”’ 
Have you ever seen this before?” ‘* Of course I do. There is no setting like that 
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in the world. 
monds,”’ 

Whether Robinson would have proceeded to 
tell Myron just where he had found the ring can- 
not be stated with certainty, for at that moment 
there was a knock at the door and Mrs. Craw- 
ford’s voice was heard inquiring for her son. 

Myron hastily thrust the battered ring into his 
pocket, and called to her to come in. Her face 
was expressive of agitation and despair. 


It held one of our best dia- 


‘* The worst has happened !’’ she exclaimed. 

‘What is it, mother?’ cried Myron. He 
started toward her and then stopped short, look- 
ing at Robinson. 

**Shall I withdraw ?”’ asked the latter. 

‘“You don’t need to,’’ returned Mrs. Craw- 
ford ; ‘‘there is no need longer to keep up this 
farce of concealment. We might as well speak 
openly, for the whole neighborhood is aware that 
we have been robbed.’’ 


(To be continued. ) 
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THE UNITED STATES MARINE HOSPITAL SERVICE. 
SOMETHING OF ITS HISTORY, WORK AND OFFICERS. 


By JOANNA R. NICHOLLS, 


One of the objects of interest pointed out by 
the guide in Washington City is the Butler Build- 
ing, once the residence of General Butler, and 
now used as the headquarters of the United States 
Marine Hospital Service. Oh, a naval establish- 
ment! is the inference of the chance visitor. 
Not in the least. This bureau of the Treasury 
Department was initiated ninety-nine years ago 
as a national charity for the relief of the ‘sick 
and disabled of the merchant marihe. As early 
as 1791, the Boston Marine Society strongly ex- 
pressed its opinion upon the duty of the Govern- 
ment to provide for this class of seamen, who, at 
the risk of life and health and the sacrifice of 
all home comforts, lead a necessarily improvi- 
dent life in the interests of commerce. To in- 
augurate this human object it was recommended 
that a small deduction be made from the wages 
of every seaman, to be paid at the several ports of 
entry and to be applied to hospital purposes. But 
the wheels of legislation were as slow in turning in 
the youthful days of our Republic as they are 
now under its accumulated weight of years, and 
it was not until 1798 that any serious action was 
taken in the matter, when the distinguished 
Edward Livingstone, of New York, espoused its 
cause, and, after a long debate, engineered 
through the House of Representatives a bill 
establishing the Marine Hospital Service: 

The Treasury Department has its own fleet of 
revenue cutters and light-house tenders ; it has 
its own corps of surgeons, also—to defend, to 
supply, and to heal, according to the needs of 


our commercial interests. It is encouraging to 


trace the development of the Marine Hospital 
Service from the first nucleus formed by Act of 


Congress, almost a century ago, which placed a 
tax of twenty cents a month upon the pay of 
every seaman employed on vessels of the United 
States engaged in foreign or coasting trade, and 
authorized the President to employ the fund thus 
derived in the temporary accommodation of their 
sick and disabled. Medical treatment under the 
direction of this benevolent institution com- 
menced in Boston, in 1799, by providing for the 
care of patients at local hospitals, and the ap- 
pointment of a physician to look after their 
welfare. The fund in its embryo state could 
only be regarded as auxiliary to the charities 
already maintained by the municipal authorities, 
and certain restrictions were necessary. Four 
months was the longest period during which 
hospital succor could be afforded to any individ- 
ual, and all chronic and incurable cases were ex- 
cluded. But the limited resources of the Service 
were increased by the admission of foreign sea- 
faring men at the rate of seventy-five cents per 
day for attendance. In 1800 the Government 
purchased a hospital building located at Wash- 
ington Point, Norfolk County, Va., and in 1802 
Congress appropriated $15,000 for the erection 
of a marine hospital for the port of Boston. For 
a few years naval officers and men were admitted 
to the benefits of the service, but in 1811 sepa- 
rate hospitals were established for the navy. 
From small beginnings the powers and respon- 
sibilities of the new Government charity devel- 
oped beyond the most sanguine anticipations of 
those who first advocated its cause. As the fame of 
its good work spread, one port after another along 
the Atlantic and Gulf coasts appealed for aid. 
With its establishment in New Orleans the boat- 
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men of the Mississippi River and its tributaries 
were included under the operations of the Service. 
These men being for the most part robust West- 
ern farmers, engaged in carrying their produce 
to market, suffered greatly from ill-health from 
climatic changes during the long river trip in 
their flat-bottomed boats. Sometimes three out 
of the five composing the crew of the boat would 
die before reaching their destination, and leave 
the cargo deserted. Those who survived fell the 
victims of fevers in the low, flat region in which 
New Orleans is situated. Far from home and 
friends, they found their sufferings very much 
alleviated by the existence in that city of a 
marine hospital, which was under the charge of 
an American, not a Spanish, physician. The 
attention of the Service was next turned to the 
pioneer settlements along the 
Western rivers. Each year 
the steamboats ascending the 
Mississippi brought up a 
number of deck passengers, 
chiefly boatmen returning 
home, who, falling sick on 
board, were left helpless 
among strangers at the va- 
rious river towns, where the 
only rule of existence was the 
survival of the fittest, and but 
scanty accommodation was 
provided for the delicate or 
sickly. At some places only 
warehouses at the wharf; at 
others, the almshouse, which 
also connected with the peni- 
tentiary, were the only avail- 
‘able refuges. The cholera 
epidemic of 1832 gave accel- 
erated impetus to the philanthropic Service, 
for shocking stories penetrated to our Eastern 
cities of boatmen ill with cholera, smallpox and 
other diseases huddled promiscuously together 
in one chamber, the dying and the dead 
equally neglected, more like cattle than free 
American citizens. To such scenes of distress 
the pioneer surgeons of the Marine Hospital 
Service were sent—truly, as missionaries, for 
such irresponsible crimes verged upon heathen- 
ism in the midst of our enlightened, Christian 
civilization. Public feeling being elicited by this 
sad necessity, the President was authorized to 
receive donations of personal property, and by 
degrees Congress appropriated for the erection of 
a marine hospital at the then small towns of 
Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati and Evansville. 
During the late Civil War all of these Govern- 





DR. WALTER WYMAN, 


SUPERVISING SURGEON GENERAL. 


ment buildings were put to good use as military 
hospitals. 

Every human institution is liable to abuse, 
and political favoritism began to creep in and 
undermine the efficiency of the Marine Hospital 
Service. The surgeons at the several ports 
served under local appointments made by the 
Secretary of the Treasury on recommendation 
of the Collectors of Customs, who also conducted 
the business of the hospitals. There was ample 
opportunity for dishonest dealing, and in- 
competent administrators were placed in charge 
of the most important hygienic measures. A 
complete reorganization of the Service was or- 
dered, and Surgeon John. Billings, of the Army, 
was summoned to Washington for consultation 
upon this work. In 1870, by Act of Congress, 
the Secretary of the Treasury 
was authorized to appoint a 
supervising surgeon to take 
charge of the Marine Hos- 
pital Bureau, with a com- 
pensation of $2,000 per an- 
num. The tax upon the 
wages of seamen was also 
increased to forty cents a 
month, and a system of out- 
door dispensary for the dis- 
tribution of medicine was in- 
augurated. Statistics gath- 
ered at this time pronounced 
the Service self-supporting, 
the last appropriation for its 
use having been made by 
Congress in 1873. An aggre- 
gate of $4,830,994.34 had up 
to that date been contributed 
by the Government ; collec- 
tion by taxation and by gift during the same 
time amounted to $7,096,968.89 (in all nearly 
twelve millions), and there was a surplus in 
the Treasury to its credit. Another important 
improvement was the law which required all 
applicants for admission to the Service to pass 
a satisfactory examination before a board of 
Marine Hospital surgeons. By this means the 
professional standard of the medical corps has 
been greatly raised. Surgeon John M. Wood- 
worth, of Illinois, was the first Supervising Sur- 
geon, and, four years after his appointment, in 
1875, his title was changed to Supervising Sur- 
is he was made a commissioned 
officer, his salary being raised to $4,000 a year. 
The regular medical corps of the Service to-day 
consists of surgeons, passed assistant surgeons, 
and assistant surgeons, all of whom are ap- 


geon General, 
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pointed by the President and con- 
firmed by the Senate of the United 
States, after passing the requisite 
examination. Acting assisting sur- 
geons and hospital stewards are 
appointed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. The discipline is as rigid 
and peremptory as that maintained 
in the army, and while the surgeon 
in charge of a hospital or station 
exercises the command of a general 
over all subordinate officers and 
employés, he is himself subject to 
the orders of his superior officer, 





the supervising surgeon general. 
Change of posts every four years 
is an inflexible rule, hence each 
member of the corps is thoroughly 
trained in the execution of govern- 
ment business, and acquires actual 


° . SURGEON PRE N ° ‘4 ‘HE. 
quarantine experience and a prac- 5URGPON PRESTON H. BAILHACHE 


tical acquaintance with contagious diseases of 
almost every kind. 

Thus it is always possible for the Service, 
upon the shortest notice, to send to any point of 
danger expert agents capable of immediately ex- 
ecuting the measures imposed upon them by 
telegraph or otherwise from headquarters. The 
names of some of these men have become na- 
tional by reason of their effective service in 
times of epidemic. 

The work of reform had yet another difficulty 
with which to battle. Medicine has been in a 
great measure an experimental science, and its 
progress has been the outgrowth of bitter ex- 
periences. Many of the old hospitals had bad 
histories owing to the simple lack of cleanli- 
ness and ventilation ; some actually held the 








reputation of exhibiting the inva- 
riable complication of erysipelas in 
all surgical cases. Dr. Woodworth 
was in favor of ‘‘constructing all 
hospitals of wood and destroying 
them after ten or fifteen years, both 
as a sanitary and economical meas- 
ure, and building up new ones in 
their stead.’’ But before resorting 
to this heroic method the pavilion 
style of architecture was given a 
trial. The old type of building 
known as ‘‘the block hospital’’ 
was generally laid off in the shape 
of a letter H ; the pavilion hospital 
consisted of a main office connected 
by narrow passageways with long 
wings, corridor-shaped, each pro- 
vided with windows on both sides 
to insure a free access of air and 
sunlight, and arranged so as to 
completely isolate the different wards. The first 
structure of this type was erected in San 
Francisco, in 1875, and is still in operation. 
Similar hospitals are now at New Orleans, Mem- 
phis, St. Louis, Baltimore, Cairo, Ills., and 
Evansville, Ind. Their construction is more 
expensive and their claim to superiority over 
the old block hospitals have caused much dis- 
cussion, but surgeons who have had experience 
in both kinds of buildings now declare that they 
have modified their first impressions and believe 
that under the improved methods of cleanliness, 
plumbing and ventilation as fine results may be 
obtained in the block hospital as in the pavilion. 

In 1876 Dr. Woodworth called the attention of 
the nation to the almost criminal disregard of 
State quarantine regulations which prevailed. 
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W. AUSTIN. 

The letter of the its 
spirit was violated, for the unscrupulous master 
of a ship took his bill of health from the last 
foreign port visited which happened to be in a 
but 
having: stopped at other ports infected 
Decided action in the 
and Dr. Woodworth ex- 
pressed his views so strongly before the Inter- 


law was observed while 


good sanitary. condition, said nothing 
about 
with contagious diseases. 
matter was necessary, 
national Medical Congress, at Philadelphia, that 
Congress passed a bill establishing a national 
quarantine and empowering the supervising 
surgeon general to frame regulations to govern 
Dr. Woodworth did not long survive 
the success of his earnest efforts in behalf of the 
public health. In 1879 he died, and Surgeon 
John B. Hamilton, 


charge of the bureau during the illness of its 


the same. 


who was temporarily in 
chief officer, was appointed to fill the vacancy 
by President The 
no 


Hayes. new surpervising 


was his 


crusade against the importation of foreign epi- 


surgeon general less energetic in 
demics. By his recommendation all existing 
national quarantine stations were made perma- 
nent and fully equipped, and one was established 
on the Pacifie Coast. 

In 1884 the hospital tax was abolished, and 
the tonnage tax from 


was made available in its place to defray the 


received foreign vessels 


current expenses of the Service. The following 


year entire control of the national quarantine, 
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rarily been intrusted to a Board 
permanently to the supervis- 
This jurisdiction over all 
rs has developed until the name 
ht well be changed to the Sani- 
United States. 
its charitable aspect, and its 
lities as guardian of the public 
ties have devolved upon the 
Service from its intimate and 
tion with other branches of the 
For example, the Rev- 
ice relies upon it for the phys- 
of officers and men for admis- 


mn. The Life-Saving Service is 


r the physical examination of its 


fmen before admitting them to 


loy. Marine Hospital oflicers 


s of life-saving stations annually, 


fy that the men are physically 


t they are strong and able to per- 


s work required of them, also to 


s in the methods of resuscitating 


The Steamboat In- 
subjects all applicants for a pi- 
examination before a Marine 
to determine their ability to 
red lights at sea, and each year 
lots are rejected on account of 
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CAMP JENNER HEADQUARTERS, 

The Immigration Bureau de- 
pends by law upon the Marine Hospital Service 
for the medical inspection of immigrants. 


color blindness. 


In return for these services the strength and 
ability of the Marine Hospital Service is materi- 
ally increased by co-operative association. The 
Steamboat Inspection Service furnishes experts 
to examine the hulls, boilers and machinery of 
the boarding vessels in attendance at the quaran- 
tine stations ; the Life-Saving Service, by direc- 
tion of its general superintendent, watches care- 
fully for any refuse matter washed ashore from 
infected vessels, gathers it up with rakes and 
burns it; while the Revenue Cutter Service 
assists in quarantine measures through the me- 
dium of its little fleet, carrying medical in- 
spectors on board when- 
ever requested, and pa- 
trolling the coast in the 
vicinity of sanitary cor- 
dons to intercept refu- 
gees and enforce the 
Government regulation 
to prevent the spread of 
contagious diseases. The 
presence of medical offi- 
cers at the immigrant 
reception stations is of 
great advantage to the 
bureau, as it enables it 
to keep fully informed 
with regard to all for- 
eigners and their bag- 
gage entering the coun- 
try. 

The present supervis- 
ing surgeon general, Dr. 
Walter Wyman, was ap- 





pointed by President Harrison upon 
the resignation of Dr. Hamilton, in 
1891. Dr. Wyman is a native of St. 
Louis, Mo., and a graduate of the med- 
ical college of that city. Entering the 
Marine Hospital Service in 1876, he 
has risen through all its grades, and 
has been successively in charge of the 
hospitals at St. Louis, Cincinnati, Bal- 
timore and New York. He was em- 
ployed as surgeon on board the cadet 
ship Chase, of the Revenue Cutter Serv- 
ice, during her annual cruise to Spain 
and the Azores in 1881, and he in- 
spected the crews of life-saving sta- 
tions along the Jersey coast for another 
year. Prior to holding his present 
position he had been in charge of the 
national quarantine division of the bureau, and 
was well-prepared for the grave responsibilities 
which confronted him soon after appointment. 
As will be remembered, a fearful apprehension 
rested on the Republic that the cholera would 
Wing its way across the ocean during the season 
of 1893—a calamity which would have entirely 
suspended all preparations for the World’s Fair. 
Vessels were being recklessly forwarded from the 
port of Hamburg where the pest was raging, and 
the United States feared that the national quaran- 
tine stations at Camp Low, off Sandy Hook, N.Y., 
and at Delaware Breakwater would of necessity 
be filled with immigrants held under observa- 
tion, so arrangements were made for the imme- 
diate detail of enlisted men fully armed from the 
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several cutters to act as guards around these de- 
tention camps. In this emergency it was desir- 
able that some indirect means should be em- 
ployed to suspend immigration without resorting 
to a formal proclamation to that effect, and Dr. 
Wyman conceived the excellent plan of enfore- 
ing a twenty days’ quarantine on board vessels. 
This idea took shape in the memorable circular 


of the President which called forth so much 
complaint, but resulted in an almost complete 
cessation of immigration for that season. The 


whole nation was aroused to the gravity of the 
situation, and an Act of Congress was passed 
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February 15th, 1893, containing the most com- 
prehensive legislation yet formulated affecting 
the protection of the public health. Under the 
authority granted by this law, Marine Hospital 
officers were detailed to, serve in connection with 
the consulates at foreign ports and report upon 
the sanitary condition of all vessels, cargoes, 
créws and passengers about to depart for the 
United States, and thus the ordinary consular 
bill of health was certified by a responsible phy- 
sician. In this important feature the quarantine 
system of the United States differs from, and is 
superior to, that of any other country, and its 
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example is having a wholesome effect upon the 
whole civilized world. The leading steamship 
companies are voluntarily taking measures to ‘ 
prevent the shipment of persons or cargo from 
foreign ports liable to carry infection ; and at 
the recent Sanitary Convention held in Paris the 
regulations of the United States-Treasury De- 
partment served as a model in the preparation of 
precautionary restrictions to be imposed upon 
cholera-bearing pilgrims. } 
As Naples 
for emigral 
of the most t 


is the favorite port of embarkation 
ts from the Mediterranean, it is one 


hreatening localities. Surgeon u. B. 


HOSPITAL A STON 
Young’s report of operations during the two 
months that he was stationed at that city in 


1893 illust es graphically the work of the 
Marine Hos | Service abroad. 
He was s rised to find Naples itself a com- 


paratively city, well supplied with water 


and unde od sanitary regulations, vaccina- 


tion compulsory and free, and heavy penalties 


imposed uy physicians who failed to report : 
Still the ; 


( xtremely conservative and averse 


the existe of contagious diseases. 
populace 
to innovations, and Dr. Young’s position was a 


peculiar and delicate one. Every precautionary 
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DETENTION CAMP NEAR WAYNESVILLE, GA. 


direction which he had been instructed to en- 
force conflicted with some national prejudice ; 
but, by a happy combination of tact and firm- 
ness, he silenced the chorus of opposition raised 
by the local authorities and inaugurated his 
initial movement—examination on shore of all 
emigrants bound for the United States. With 
an average of five hundred individuals a day to 
handle, and everybody, from the agents down 
(with a few honorable exceptions) in league to 
prevent reforms, the American physician was 
kept busy. 
the habit of carrying large boxes of cheese, sau- 


The steerage passengers hud been in 


sages and bread on eve 
board ship for their ’ are 

own consumption, or 

to smuggle into Amer- , , 
ica for their friends. 
In view of the fact that 
food was the principal 
source of danger under 
the present emergency, 
this practice had to be 
broken up, and Dr. 
Young’s assistants 
soon became experts 
in detecting smugglers. 
It was not uncommon 
to find a man’s shirt 
filled with smal] 
cheeses, or a woman 
with a_ girdle from 
which hung festoons 


of sausages under her 
dress. The confiscation 
of these articles, and 
the special care ob- 
served with regard to 
the water supply, act- 
ually saved our ships 
from a fierce outbreak 
of the cholera in mid- 
ocean. To summarize, 
eight vessels left Na- 
ples, with their class of 
passengers, their place 
of origin, their sup- 
plies identical. Four of 
these, leaving without 
precautionary meas- 
ures, became floating 
pest houses—no less 
than fifty deaths oc- 
curring in each case. 
Three of the vessels 
bound for the United 
States were exempt from any appearance of chol- 
era, and one, which sailed before the ‘‘ infected 
port regulations’’ were in action, escaped with 
three deaths on board. 

There are eleven national quarantine stations 
established at maritime points of danger, where 
either the local quarantine is defective or where 
by advantage in location protection is afforded 
to several States at once, but these stations are 
so remote from populous centers that they are 
rarely visited ; hence the completeness of their 
equipment, and the scientific care with which 
they are conducted are unsuspected and unap- 
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preciated by the majority of our people. As the 
same details of work and management are true 
of all, one example will serve as an illustration. 
The quarantine guard for the port of Phila- 
delphia and adjacent cities is very superior in all 
its appointments, and consists of two separate 
Ves- 
sels entering Delaware Bay are required to stop 
at Delaware Breakwater Quarantine, situated on 
the point of Cape Henlopen, which is a reserva- 
tion forty acres in extent, surrounded by a 
picket fence ten feet high, and containing hos- 
pitals for the sick, barracks capable of acéom- 
modating one thousand persons, arranged so as 


and distinct stations co-operating together. 


to segregate the suspects from the well, also 
buildings fitted up with all the modern and im- 
proved appointments for disinfecting, bathing 
the 


Co-extensive with 
thoroughness of the methods employed, it 
is the earnest desire of the supervising 
general that commerce shall 
be hampered as little as possible, 


and laundry purposes. 


surgeon 


therefore vessels are boarded without 
delay, and subjected to a careful 
scrutiny, the authority of the board- 
ing officer being for the time ab- 
solute. If 
disease is discovered, it is in- 
stantly removed to the hos- 
pital, and all suspected im- 
taken off the 
ship and detained within 
the 
for the period necessary to 


a case of contagious 


migrants are 


quarantine inclosure 


develop the disease. The accommo- 
dations 
fortable, 
fretting imprisonment. 
The holds an unenviable 
position, since he becomes a target for bitter cen- 
sure and criticism by the friends of the cabin 
held under but the 
principle of expediency is bravely adhered to by 
the Service—a few must suffer lest the whole na- 
tion be afflicted. 


would be pronounced com- 
except by people who are 
their 


over temporary 


surgeon in charge 


passengers observation ; 


After undergoing careful scru- 
tiny, the ship is allowed to proceed to Reedy 
Island Quarantine, at which point, at the junc- 
tion of jay and River, about forty 
miles below Philadelphia, the quarantine plant 
proper is established, on a pier 200 feet long, ex- 
tending into the channel. Here are two steam 
chambers, a furnace for germinating the fumes 
of burning sulphur, a steam fan and engine for 
driving the gas thus generated into ships, and 
tanks for disinfecting solutions, with accompany- 


Delaware 


ing pump and hose for washing out the interior 
Vol. XLIV.— 20. 
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of ships. The vessel needing treatment is con- 
ducted to suitable anchorage, a yellow flag is 
hoisted at her foremost head, 
jected to a thorough cleansing 
Assistant 


| 
i 


and she is sub- 
and disinfection. 
Passed Surgeon A. H. Glennan is in 
command at 

Another important quarantine station is lo- 
cated at Tortugas Island, Fla., for the reason 
that a large yportion of 


teedy Island. 


vessels from Cuban 


ports liable to have yellow fever on board are 
obliged to stop here before entering the Gulf of 
Mexico. The treatment of vessels suspected of 


carrying this infection is comparatively simple, 
since suspects are detained only five days, and 
the being principally sugar and coffee, 
packed in bags, it can easily be disinfected by 
applying the fumes of sulphur dioxide. 


arg’ 
argo 


The Service 
has discovered 
from sad 


ex peri- 
that 
eare 


ence too 


great can- 


S. MARINE HOSPITAL, 


CLEVELAND. e 
not be exercised 


In comparatively inac- 
re and aft, there will likely be 
trash and filth, and the chain 


in the cleansing of vessels. 
Ce ssible plac es 


found deposits 


lockers, too, 1 | close serutiny to see that the 
cables have | properly washed before storing, 
as the harbor mud of some ports— such as 
Havana—is polluted with infection. The Tortu- 


gas station is 
of Passed Assist 


liams, an ene 


present under the management 
Wil- 
‘ young South Carolinian, who 
the Marine Hospital 
ist twelve years. 


t Surgeon Louis Laval 


has been a licer of 

Service for t] 
At Cape | 

protect the 


is the national quarantine to 
city and other towns in its 
vicinity, thi spital being 
Island. Other stations designed to guard South- 
ern ports are Southport Quarantine, near Wil- 
mington, N. ( South Atlantic Quarantine, on 
Blackbeard Island, Ga.; Gulf Quarantine, on 


on Fisherman’s 
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EDWARD LIVINGSTONE. 
REPRODUCED FROM AN OLD ENGRAVING. 

Ship Island, Miss. ; 

at Brunswick, Ga. 


and Brunswick Quarantine, 
The Pacific coast has three 
stations—for the inspection of Chinese immi- 
grants principally—one at Port Townsend, one at 
San Diego, and one on Angel Island, San Fran- 
cisco Bay. Cape Low Quarantine has been 
At New York, Boston and New 
Orleans the maritime quarantines are owned 
and operated by the State or municipality, but 
Marine Hospital officers are detailed to co-oper- 


abandoned. 


ate with these authorities in the enforcement of 
their rules, as well as those laid down by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. The most amicable 
relations exist in this joint 
action; and, although the | 
Board of Health of New Or- 
leans objects to Federal sur- 
veillance, there is a growing 
throughout the 
Union to yield undivided con- 


sentiment 


trol of all quarantine matters 
to the 
as is evidenced by the propo- 


National Government, 


sition being favorably dis- 
cussed by the authorities at 
Portland, Me., at Savannah, 
and at Mobile. The leading 
papers of Florida and Texas 
warmly advocate the change, 
and two States—Pennsylvania 
and North 


Carolina —- have 





UNITED STATES QUARANTINE STATION, ANGEL ISLAND, SAN FRANCISCO. 
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practically surrendered their functions in this 
respect. 

While the outposts are guarded against pesti- 
lence from abroad, the sanitary conditions of af- 
fairs at home are not neglected. The Govern- 
ment maintains a hygienic laboratory in the 
Butler Building (rather cramped, indeed, on ac- 
count of limited space), where experiments are 
conducted in regard to the origin, pathology, 
and therapy of epidemic diseases. Other sub- 
jects studied are inocculation, disinfection, and 
the water supply of Washington City, in connec- 
tion with its accredited malaria. This laboratory 
is under the direction of the well-known Dr. 
J. J. Kinvonn. A pamphlet, entitled ‘‘ Public 
Health Reports,’’ is published weekly by the 
bureau, which contains divers interesting hy- 
gienic statistics, as well as the latest information 
pertaining to sanitary matters received by mail 
or cable. If, in spite of every precaution, an 
epidemic breaks out in any State, directions are 
immediately telegraphed from headquarters to 
every portion of the region likely to be infected. 
Should the disease assume a dangerous, ungov- 
ernable character, Marine Hospital officers are 
dispatched to enforce the various rules of inland 
quarantine. Since 1800 there have been but 
seven years that vellow fever has not invaded the 
United States. Concealment of the first pres- 
ence of this disease has, in great part, aided in 
its disastrous results. No reliance can be placed 
upon the statements of local physicians in this 
respect, for they have been known to confess 
that the arrival of frost relieved them from a 
heavy load of duplicity. Under present arrange- 
ments the Marine Hospital Service dees not 
hesitate to send an expert immediately to any 
suspected locality to announce if the yellow 
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fever exists—an expert who, in 
the discharge of his duty, need 
not fear bringing down a storm 
upon his head from friends and 
associate authorities, and ruin- 
ing his future professional pros- 
pects. Much has been written 
about the futility of attempting 
to stamp out yellow fever, but 
the fact however, that in 
the cases cited the epidemic had 
become well established before 
taken to sup- 
The Service has found 
it important to confine the dis- 
ease within its present area by 


is, 


any steps were 
press it. 


stutioning guards on land and 
sea about the infected town or 
district, and allowing no egress 
or ingress except through a de- 
tention The first time 
that military force was employed by the Marine 
Hospital Service was in Texas, during the epi- 
demic of 1882. Yellow fever prevailed in Mexico, 
and Brownsville became infected. At the request 
of the Governor of the State, a cordon was estab- 


camp. 


lished, one hundred miles in length, extending 
from Corpus Christi on the Gulf inland to Laredo, 
on the Rio Grande. A triangle of suspected ter- 
ritory was thus inclosed by the Gulf, the river, 
and the line of military guards. 
vailed 


The fever pre- 
in one corner of this district, and, 
soon as practicable, a second cordon was drawn 


as 


nearer to Brownsville, and a hospital and dis- 
pensaries opened for the gratuitous treatment of 
all applicants. 
withdrawn as soon as sufficient time had elapsed 
to prove that no more contagion could be found 
between the two lines. But the fever continued 
to spread northward along the Rio Grande in 
Mexico, till another cordon, five hundred miles 


The outside line of guards was 


long, was _ a ‘ _ 
drawn on 


the Amer- 
ican side 


of the 
boundary, 
and three 


hundred 
mounted 
guards (Texan cowboys) were employed to pre- 
vent any further importation of the disease while 
the medical officers were engaged stamping it out 
in Brownsville. 

Strong language has been used concerning the 
hardships imposed by the cordon, and abuse has 


o— = 





DR. LOUIS LAVAL WILLIAMS. 
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DETENTION BARRACKS, DELAWARE BREAKWATER 


the 
representative of the Govern- 
ment who enforced the restrict- 
ive measures, 


been freely lavished upon 


Surgeon Robert 
Drake Murray, who was placed 
in command of the armed cor- 
don drawn about Brownsville, 
was in danger of suffering per- 
violence. The method 
adopted for suppressing the 
epidemic was new, and the peo- 
ple panic-stricken. Recalling 
some of this exciting experience, 
a letter, Dr. Murray says: 


sonal 


in 
‘*For months I was dependent 
on my wits and willingness to 
pull a trigger in order to save 
the cause I upheld. Once a 
mob of three hundred men ealled 
to hang me, but a few words in 


sean Spanish and a 


air 
They happened 
to think of my utter abandonment of self in the 
care of their si 
In the tre 
Murray has 1 


careless 


urses into riras! 


changed their 
, and I got out of a bad serape.”’ 
ent of yellow fever cases Dr. 
with phenomenal success dur- 
ing twenty summers, and his name is blessed 
throughout th: 
epithet or “3 


of 165 peopl 


Southern States, coupled with the 
Out of a list 
der his care at Oldtown Fernan- 
dina, Fla., in 1872 
and it is 
the antipodes 


pless Guardian.’”’ 


, only eight deaths oecurred ; 
with peculiar pleasure that he cites 
ages in the patients who recov- 
another 109 old. 
remembers vividly the arrival 
in the midst of its stricken 
in the latter part of 1893, by 
town was shut in to meet her 


ered—one 52 ] ours, years 


Brunswick, ( 
of Surgeon M 


ray 


community \ 
Federal deer , the 


trial hour of isolafion and depression. Al- 
though exposed again to the dangers of con- 
tagion and the blind rage of a terrified mob, 


the self- 
possession 
cheerful- 
ness, kind- 
liness and 
activity of 
the 
eal veteran 


medi- 





soon quiet- 
itement, broke up the disorder, 
nee and lowered the death rate. 
In spite of the general chaos around him, Dr. 
Murray directed t] 
certained thi 


ed down the ex: 
inspired con 


census to be taken, and as- 
sence of §, 000 people in the 
One-half of this 


town and sg rbs. number 
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were already on the verge of needing relief from 
outside, and all might probably be in distress for 
provisions before the close of the siege. Unap- 
palled by these figures, he now saw his task 
clearly defined, and during the eleven ensuing 
weeks the Government was not burdened with 
the sustenance of the infected city. As much as 
$32,000 in food supplies was contributed by 
charitable committees. The greatest suffering 
was among the colored people, whose afflicted 
ones far outnumbered the whites. Two colored 
physicians, with pay and free medicine, were 
appointed to treat their own race, and four col- 
ored inspectors to seek out all in need of relief. 
By example as well as precept, the energetic 
surgeon urged those who were still in health to 
pursue their ordinary avocations, 
using industry as a mental tonic 
against disease, and often since he 
has declared that he was ‘‘ prouder 
of the vessels loaded than of the 
lives saved.”’ 
Depopulation of 
an infected section 
has been recognized 


selves subjected to strict hygienic discipline. A 
bugler announced the hours for rising, meals, 
daily retirement to quarters for inspection by 
the physician, and retiring at night. Though 
kept under severe surveillance, the camp was 
made as comfortable and cheerful as was con- 
sistent with obedience to the regulations. 

A system of railroad inspection has helped in 
some instances to check the epidemic. At cer- 
tain stations Government officials in uniform 
boarded the trains upon arrival, and 








demanded of each 
cate showing where 
the past ten days. 
tection was given 
turning to the in- 


passenger a certifi- 
he had been within 
A fugitive upon de- 
his choice of re- 
fected region or re- 














pairing immediate- 
ly to the probation 
camp. 


PORTABLE SULPHUR FUMIGATOR, 


as efficacious in eradicating the malady, so, a 
probation camp is opened outside the cordon 
for the reception of’ refugees still in health, 
where their baggage may be thoroughly fumi- 
gated, and themselves subjected to strict hy- 
gienic discipline, while they are held under 
observation by the surgeon in command for a 
sufficient time to demonstrate that the germs of 
contagion are not lurking in their persons. 

A probation camp, under the command of 
Passed Assistant Surgeon H. D. Geddings, was 
opened near Waynesville, as the only asylum for 
All the exits by 
water from the doomed city were patrolled by 
United States revenue cutters to intercept refu- 


refugees from Brunswick. 


gees. Four hundred persons availed themselves 
of the permission to move to the detention 
camp, where, immediately after arrival, their 
baggage was thoroughly disinfected and them- 


During the Jacksonville epidemic of 1888, not 
one train was allowed to go North, and more 
than one thousand freight cars were disinfected. 
Only the Government train was allowed to stop 
at Camp Perry, situated forty miles from Jack- 
sonville, on the boundary line between Florida 
and Georgia. This was the first probation camp 
ever established by the United States. Its ac- 
commodations consisted of fifty wooden cottages, 
390 tents, two portable barracks, a quartermaster 
and guard-house, a commissary building, a 
laundry and a house for cooking and eating ; in 
fact, a small village capable of receiving from six 
hundred to one thousand people. 

A new feature in epidemic management was 
the establishment of an inspection service out- 
side of the infected area during the yellow fever 
pestilence at Brunswick, in 1893. Dr. H. R. 


Carter, assisted by fifteen sanitary inspectors, 











THE UNITED 


was detailed upon this duty, 
which proved an excellent 
field for his efficient and 
thorough work. Describing 
the condition of affairs which 
then existed, Dr. Carter wrote 
to the bureau at Washing- 
ton: ‘At every place I vis- 
ited grave apprehension was 
felt at the continued spread 
of the fever, and, from what 
I heard, the feeling was gen- 
eral over southeast Georgia. 
All incorporated towns had 
taken measures to prevent the 
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rumors being silenced by the 
voice of the Government rep- 
resentatives. 

Dr. Carter is enthusiastic- 
ally termed by his brother 
officers ‘‘the genius of the 
Service.’? Not only is he 
regarded as an authority in 
the treatment of yellow fever 
eases, but the improved 
methods which he has sug- 
gested have completely revo- 
lutionized quarantine work. 
He is at present in charge of 
the Chicago Hospital, a splen- 


introduction within _ their 
limits of those who had been : 
exposed to infection. In DR. A, H. GLENNAN. 


did structure, which was de- 
signed by the late architect, 
A. B. Mullett, and is one of 
the finest in the possession of 
well conceived and carefully carried out; in the Government. The number of patients treated 
others, the combination of earnestness and in- in this building alone during 1896 was 2,396, 
efficiency was almost pathetic.”’ 





some, these measures were SS 


the annual average of persons receiving medical 
An imminent danger was the establishment of aid through spitals and dispensaries of the 


other foci of infection on the line of railroad, as Service being 50,000. 

this would have complicated the situation by the An excellent example of the beneficent in- 
flight of their floating population to the most ac- fluence of the Marine Hospital Service allied to 
cessible towns. A system of railroad inspection its military power was furnished by a recent oc- 


was put in operation, and, fortunately, as soon currence of distress and danger. About one 
as the need for this action was appreciated, the thousand negroes from various Southern States 
residents at many of the stations co-operated had been induced, in the spring of 1895, by a 
with the Government 
surgeon and forbade 





suspects to come or re- 
main among them. In 
some instances sani- 
tary inspectors trav- 
eled on the trains, 
the work of freeing 
the railroads from re- 
fugees was practically 
accomplished, and 
traffic was continued 
without interruption. 
Reports of fever hav- 
ing appeared in new 
localities, led to re- 
quests that the suspi- 





cious sickness be in- 
vestigated, and _ the 
neighborhood reassur- 
ed by an authoritative 
statement. In this 
manner thirteen com- 
munities were relieved 
from the suspicion of 
contagion, all false 
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land syndicate owning plantations in Mexico, to 
migrate thither ind form a colony. After a few 
months of hard work, disappointing remunera- 
tion and poor feeding, a disease called ‘‘ cotton- 
pox ’’ by their employers made its appearance 
among the colored people, and in despair the 
colony was abandoned. Traveling slowly, under 
grievous vexations, in crowded freight cars, 300 
of the poor creatures at last (July 25d, 1895), 
reached Eagle Pass, a frontier town of Texas, on 
the Rio Grande. They were in a lamentable 
condition, and, while awaiting the completion of 
arrangements by the State Department to furnish 
them transportation home, their complaint was 
diagnosed by the health authorities as small- 
pox, and the entire number was placed in quar- 
antine about three miles from the city. The 
camp equipment consisted of two small tents 
and a few cooking utensils, and, although direc- 
tions were telegraphed from the Marine Hospital 








UNITED STATES MARINE HOSPITAL AT WASHINGTON, 


headquarters at Washington, practically noth- 
ing was done toward nursing or preventing the 
spread of contagion. The drinking of ‘‘ yarb- 
tea’’ and other negro medicine was not inter- 
fered with, and the only rations furnished were 
corn-bread, bacon and coffee. The patients were 
allowed to lie on their old infected rags, and 
drag themselves from one tree to another seeking 
shade from the burning sun. Visiting between 
the sick and the refuge camps was not pro- 
hibited, and the death-rate increased to such an 
alarming extent that a stampede of the wretched, 
penned-up creatures was hourly expected. The 
collector of customs telegraphed to Washington, 
requesting the supervising surgeon general to as- 
sume entire control of the epidemic ; and Passed 
Assistant Surgeon G. M. Magruder, stationed at 
Galveston, was ordered to Eagle Pass immedi- 
ately. His arrival, August 11th, was speedily 
followed by a full corps of medical assistants, 





nurses, guards, tents and supplies, and Camp 
Jenner was opened, not to be closed until Oc- 
tober 21st. Out of 178 cases of smallpox sixty 
deaths occurred, a small mortality considering 
the deplorable condition of the refugees when 
the bureau assumed control. 

Among the distinguished surgeons in the 
Service is Dr. Ilenry W. Sawtelle, who has de- 
voted twenty-three years to the profession, and 
was recently sent as a delegate to the Pan Amer- 
ican Congress, held in Mexico. Dr. Sawtelle 
made the first physical inspection of surfmen in 
the employ of the Government, and it was at his 
suggestion that the general superintendent of the 
Life-Saving Service directed that all life-saving 
crews be subsequently examined annually to in- 
sure the employment of sound, able-bodied men. 
He also prepared the first medicine chest, which 
has served as a model for those since furnished 
to every life-saving station to meet all possible 
emergencies resulting from shipwreck. 

Surgeon H. W. Austin, at present in 
charge of the hospital at Boston, has 
won a high reputation in quarantine 
work, and was sent to represent the 
United States Marine Hospital Service 
at the Eleventh International Congress, 
held in Rome, in 1894. Another vet- 
eran in the Government service is Dr. 


~ 


Preston H. Bailhache, who acted in 
the capacity of army surgeon during 
the late Civil War. Dr. Bailhache is 
well known as a writer upon medical 
topics, and in 1894 he was detailed to 
attend the International Sanitary Con- 
ference held at Paris. 

One of the most exciting events of his connec- 
tion with the Service occurred at the Angel 
Island Quarantine, San Francisco Bay, before 
that station had been fully equipped. <A large 
mail steamer from Ifong Kong and Tokio ar- 
rived, having on board 800 passengers—men, 
women and children—all more or less dangerous 
immigrants because smallpox had broken out 
en route. The loeal boards of health and the 
local quarantine officers were powerless to pro- 
vide for so many, yet something had to be done, 
and done quickly, too. The national quaran- 
tine station under construction was in a very un- 
finished state—only bare floors, with no stoves, 
no cots, no accommodations for the sick. Yet, 
with the prompt decision of a commander accus- 


tomed to meet emergencies and organize victory 
out of defeat, Dr. Bailhache assumed control of 
all the available force at his disposal, and, by 
dint of working through the night, ranges were: 




















THE 
put in, beds supplied 
and everything neces- 
sary provided for the 
temporary care of the 
sick, segregation of the 
well, and proper ob- 
suspects 
—all this without any 
extra expense to the 
Government. 

With a view to em- 
bracing all whose la- 


servation of 


bors advance the in- 
terests of 
the Marine 
Service 


commerce, 

Hospital 
includes un- 
der its benefaction the 
officers and men of the 
Revenue Cutter Ser- 
vice, surfmen in the 
Government employ, 
pilots and the crews 


of lighthouse tenders. 


There are at the present day twenty-one hospitals 
located at the principal cities of the United States, 
and more than a hundred dispensaries and relief 
stations at small ports, where medicine is given 
patients treated in local hospitals by 


out, or 


Government surgeons. 


Chesapeake Bay, who endure peculiar hardships 
this useful industry. Not 
only are their constitutions weakened by cold 
liable to in- his latest 


in the pursuit of 


‘and long exposure, but they are 
juries from the dredging machines ; 
they are worthy objects of charitable considera- 


tion. 


In spite of the immigration law, which for- 
bids the landing of any person afflicted with a 


loathsome 
introduced 
Anglo-Saxon a 


disease is moderately contagious, but if segrega- 
tion or colonization is enforced there is no need 
for anxiety, and, to obviate all difficulties in this 


STATES 


these stations 
are for the special relief of the ovstermen of 


consequently, 


disease, cases of leprosy have been 
great is the 
bhorrence of a leper that the local 
health authorities are tempted to conceal the 
presence of these objectionable patients. The 


into America, and 
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quarantine 


during the 


American 
Mi xico in 


‘** Internati 
demic Dise: 
voted hims« 


demic dist cs 


familiarize 


connection, Dr. Wyman strongly advocates the visit our 


establishment of 
lepers. 


complishm« nt of which the bureau is bending its 
energies at present, is-to compel the owners of 
steamers on our Western rivers to provide ade- 
quate shelter for their deck-hands. 

this effect was before the last Congress. 


a United States asylum for 
Another humane project toward the ac- 


The recent appearance of the bubonic plague 


A bill to 
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heart of all EF 
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ND QUARANTINE STATION, 


struck consternation into the 
pe, caused the Secretary of the 
ptly issue, in January, 1897, 
directing that a fifteen days’ 
other regulations relating to 
a visitation of the cholera be 
officers of the United States 

t emergency. 
¢ Surgeon General has written 
sanitary and medical topies ; 
ss was delivered before the Pan 
ss, which met in the City of 
ber, 1896, and was entitled 
Obligation with Regard to Epi- 
For years Dr. Wyman has de- 
probing the cause of those epi- 
ich have been the scourge of 
He spent several months of 
nd has also visited Cuba to 
with the 
island a perpetual menace to 
United States. As a result of 
he confidently asserts that 


Tocal conditions 


estructive epidemics need ever 
Not one is indigenous to 
comes to us from Asia by a 
yellow fever from Cuba and 
typhus fever from Russia and 
en amid the dense population of 
has typhoid a permanent lodg- 
thirty-seven State Boards of 
reasing in zeal, activity, legal 
iary resources; and, as our 
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proach of every vessel. 
Much has already been 
accomplished by the 
Marine Hospital Ser- 
vice. Although chol- 
era was violently epi- 
demic in Egypt dur- 
ing 1896, unremitting 
vigilance and a rigid 
enforcement at Alex- 
andria of the regula- 
tions prohibiting the 
shipment of rags has 
prevented its being 
carried to the United 





CAMP PERRY, JACKSONVILLE. 


people appreciate more and more the blessings 
of cleanliness, why should our transatlantic and 
equatorial neighbors force upon us the punish- 
ment of their own filth and indolence? It 
has become the duty of the nation to take 
strenuous measures to (as Dr. Wyman quaintly 
expresses it) ‘‘foree our neighbors to clean up 
their back yards.’’ For this extensive garbage 
legislation international arbitrament would be 
necessary, but if all civilized nations would com- 
bine in refusing to hold commercial intercourse 
with the East unless its countries united in 
strangling the monster born perennially on the 
sacred banks of the Ganges, perhaps the fanati- 
cism of the Hindoo and the Mohammedan would 
yield before mercenary motives, and cholera— 
that most fearful of all scourges—cease to afflict 
humanity. Why should not the natives of India 
be induced to cremate 


States from Mediter- 
ranean ports. Yellow fever also was successfully 
warded off during the summer of 1896. In this 
work the revenue cutters rendered effectual aid 
by patrolling the coast of Florida to intercept 
filibusters and Cuban refugees. Smallpox, in- 
deed, made its appearance in twenty-two States, 
but conditions were ameliorated by the general 
order promulgated by the Service for the prompt 
vaccination of the crews of all vessels arriving at 
New Orleans. 

In contemplating the difficulties against which 
the Marine Hospital Service has struggled in 
attaining its present standpoint, as embodied 
in Dr. George W. Stoner’s address (published in 
pamphlet form), delivered before the Interna- 
tional Congress of Charities, at Chicago, in 1893, 
the most utopian expectations of the future of 
this wise institution do not seem unfounded. 





their dead, and then 
strew the ashes on the 
banks of the sacred riv- 
er? In like manner if 
the citizens of the Uni- 
ted States would agree 
to dispense with the 
luxury of coffee for a 
while, our West India 
friends might be com- 
pelled to render their 
harbors innocuous by 
sanitary engineering, 
and lift that load of 
responsibility which 
weighs upon the men 
who stand upon our 
quarantine wharves 
from early spring till | 
frost, watching with | 
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CAMP PERRY DURING YELLOW FEVER EPIDEMIC AT JACKSONVILLE, 1888. 



























A TALE OF THE 


By CHARLES 
hf HEN I first became acquaint- 
ed with José, or ‘ Joe,’ as 
familiarly called, 
there was no common ground 
for us to upon, 
neither understeod 
other’s language. 
a certain affinity between the 
sound and meaning of a few words common to 


he was 
for 
the 
Beyond 


stand 


the French and Mexican-Spanish, the former of 
which I understood, we were compelled to ex- 
press ourselves in signs and shoulder-shrugs. 
This primitive language was sufficient for certain 
practical purposes, but was wholly inadequate 
for extended conversation upon more intricate 
topics. 

[imagined José to be made of different clay 
from the ordinary greaser, because his features 
were delicately chiseled, and his nose bore a 
in the por- 
traits of Montezuma and other Aztec princes. 
In addition to his noble features, his bearing was 
as dignified as that of an ancient grandee. These 
indications of good blood excited my great curi- 


strong resemblance to that shown 


osity to learn’ something about his ancestry and 
of the ancient race to which I was sure he be- 
longed, but there 


except by learning his language, 


was no way of gratifying it 
or teaching him 
sufficient to ob- 


tain José’s consent, and we accordingly set about 


mine. A mere suggestion was 
acquiring each other’s mother tongue with mu- 
tual zeal, each becoming master and pupil at 
the same time. I think José learned 
faster than I did Mexican, for it was 
not long before he could converse quite fluently 


one and 
American 


in the English language, handling it roughly, so 
to speak, but never failing to seize upon the right 
word to express his ideas; whereas, I could not 
progress beyond a broken mixture of both. 

It was a terrible period of drouth in Southern 
California, when, from April of one year until 
December of the following vear, almost twenty 
months, there had not been any rainfall to speak 
of, not more than an inch or distributed 
over that long, dry spell, and then in the shape 
of aggravating mists that barely laid the dust. 
It was impossible to raise any crops under such 


two 


circumstances ; moreover, there was not only 
no water for irrigation, but none for the perish- 
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stragglers from the outlying 
riven in nearer town, among them 

, whom I prevailed upon to set- 
my ranch, with full permission 
for fuel all the scrub oak they 


r of the second year of the drouth, 
)ple amends for her former parsi- 
ing what seemed to be the entire 


the Pacific Ocean upon the land. 


us fine rains along during the 
ember, affording the soil enough 
hurriedly prepared and planted, 
f heaven were opened to the 
| the various sprouting seeds and 
washed out of their appropriate 
n together in the most perfect 
umble an agriculturist ever saw. 
to straighten out this ‘‘ very bad 
lled it, and he did it so effectu- 
vas lost by the deluge. 
me something about yourself,”’ 
after we had begun to reap the 
bors, and were sitting under the 


ilyptus discussing a luscious water- 


he replied, carving another slice 
‘‘it is not much that I have to 
place I was born; in one other I 
to-morrow I die. What more 


something about your past life,”’ 
‘Surely, you have not always lived 


r,’’ he answered, with perfect sim- 
it w 


is not always so.”’ 
”’ T persisted, cruelly. 
Conchita!’ exelaimed José, with 


and brushing a tear from his 


t 


aK 
t 


cried I, with hilarity, dig- 


heart out of the melon. ‘‘ Now, you 


ll about it, or I will never let you 

was the trouble ?”’ 

you call trouble, sefior,”’ 
uurnfully, ‘my Conchita is dead, 
irry another.”’ 

‘id I, laughing, ‘‘ that makes trouble 

but tell me about it.’’ 


tt what 


times ; 
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‘‘Tt is not much I have to tell, sefior,’’ said 
he; then, after a moment’s hesitation, ‘‘ I will 
tell if only to make the sefior laugh.” 

‘Laugh at you?” exclaimed I. ‘‘ No, indeed, 
IT laugh at my own troubles—never at those of 
another man.’’ 

So, settling myself in a comfortable position, I 
prepared to hear José’s story. 

‘¢T was born in the shadow of the great Cho- 
lula, sehor, where my people for generations have 
waited, and do now wait, for the great Quetzalco- 
huatl to come again. It was he who conquered 
the war-god, and destroyed the bloody altar of 
sacrifice upon which the priests had immolated 
so many victims. He taught us peace, and 
would have put an end to human sacrifices, but 
the priests would not listen to his voice, so he 
went away to some far-off land, promising to 
come to us again when the people were ready to 
hear him and obey his commands. Sefior, our 
hearts have been open to his counsel, and our 
ears strained these many years to hear his voice, 
and the people, living and dead, wait under the 
shadow of the great pyramid for him to come as 
he said. Alas! sefior, | was forced to go away, 
and I cannot hear him when he comes. Perhaps 
Conchita may, for she lies dead—dead there, 
sehor, where the white God said we must wait, 
and where I may not go. 

‘¢ Among the multitude who waited as did T, 
there was one only that I saw—Conchita. Ah, 
sefor, how can I tell vou about my Conchita ? 
I loved her, sefior—I say it without shame—she 
was my all! Our hearts beat in unison, and we 
waited with clasped hands for him whose prom- 
ises we believed in with the strong faith of our 
race, It was thus the white God wished his 
people to dwell together, hand in hand and 
heart to heart, instead of shedding each other's 
blood with the sacrificial knife. The old padre 
said it was wicked to love as we did, and that 
But it 


Was not true, sefior, for He was a god of peace, 


He, for whom we waited, was a demon. 


and taught his people to love one another, as 
Conchita and I were doing, and so I told the 
padré.”’ 

‘*At this, the good man only smiled, for he 
was wise, but said to come to him when we 
were ready, and he would unite us in the way it 
was proper for us to be united. This I promised 
to do, and when I told my Conchita, she was 
very glad, and, putting her arms around my 
neck, whispered in my ear that she was ready. 
So it was arranged that we should be united ac- 
cording to the fashion of the padré in a few days. 
But, sefior, it was not to be. 


The cup of joy 


was to be dashed to the ground when the taste 
of it was almost upon our lips ! 

‘One Quatalmazil, who claimed descent from 
a princely line, was attracted by the sweetness 
of my Conchita, and made her afraid with his 
attentions. Too noble to complain, she suffered 
his persecutions in silence, until I, myself, one 
day discovered his treachery to his friend, and 
reproached him ; but he hurled my reproaches 
back at me with bitter scorn. 

‘** You!’ sneered he ; ‘you aspire to wed the 
descendant of a noble line, the daughter of an 
illustrious race, and presume to rival me—me, 
the descendant of the last king of a great peo- 
ple! Iwill not stop to bandy words with a 
slave !’ 

‘* He turned in disdain to leave me, but I, en- 
raged, felled him to the earth with a single blow, 
and made ready for him again should he arise 
and attack me. But he made no attempt to re- 
venge himself, merely saying, in a calm voice, 
as he arose from the dust where I had cast 
him : 

‘**T will meet you this night, when the first 
shadow of the great pyramid is cast upon the 
ruins of the ancient stone of sacrifice. It is 
there that one or the other shall lay down his 
life. Come with your keenest knife, it will be 
needed !’ 

‘Saving which, he turned upon his heel and 
left me. 

“We did not fail to keep the appointment, 
sefor, for both of us belonged to a race that for- 
get religion when the blood is hot. Not a word 
was spoken, as we stripped off all the clothing 
from the upper part of our bodies so as to per- 
mit free movement to our arms, for this was to 
be a combat to the death, and the slightest 
hindrance to a stroke or parry might be fatal. 
Placing ourselves opposite each other at an 
agreed distance —for everything was done in 
order—we grasped our keen knives in our right 
hands, and warily approached each other. I 
knew that my enemy was courageous and a good 
fighter, and my own heart was strong, for there 
was Conchita to lose, so I was upon my guard. 
When we had come so close together that we 
could see our image in each other’s eves, Quatal- 
mazil, with a loud cry, stopped short, his eves 
starting at the mark upon my breast—the one 
you have so often seen, sefior—and, suddenly 
dropping his knife, he cast himself upon his 
knees at my feet, saying, in a supplicating 
voice : 


** * José, IT may not strike you, of all men !’ 
‘** Wherefore not? cried I, in amazement, 
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thinking that, perhaps, he had been overcome 
by a sudden attack of cowardice which’ some- 
times happens to the bravest man, as the sefior 
may know. 

‘* «See ! said he, with staring eyes and point- 
ing at my breast ; that mark 
You bear the sacred symbol of the 


” gee, upon your 


breast ! 


Maya chiefs which I dare not violate. Ih, 
José ! continued he, still upon his knees before 
me, ‘why did not you tell me of this? I fear 
me that even now I have incurred the dread 


anger of Hunabku.’ 

‘**T see nothing but a coward groveling in 
terror at my feet!’ said I, indignantly, and, then, 
spurning him with my foot, I endeavored to goad 
him into courage. But he only crawled closer to 
me, and lifted my foot upon his neck, saying : 

** «José, know you not that it is forbidden to 
even touch in anger him who bears the chief- 
and that most dreadful woe and 
misfortune will come to him who looks upon it 
with scorn ? 


tain’s mark, 


My race is subject to you, and I, 
the descendant of Cuauhtemoc, ratify the oath of 
my forefathers in doing homage to you. Think 
the fear 
of the wrath of the gods is not cowardice, but 
the highest wisdom, and I thank the mighty 
Hunabku that my hand was stayed in time. 
Look you, José, 


not, José, that cowardice possesses me ; 


I dare not injure you, but my 
life is in your hands and you may slay me, and 
I—no—Conchita ! 

‘With that he made as if he would take up 
the fallen knife, but did not, and, stepping back 
a few paces, he again pronounced the name of 
Conchita. 

‘“*T may not, indeed, harm you, José, but 
the sacred vow of my ancestors does not attach 
to her. You shall never enjoy her love. She 
shall be my bride, or’—(and, raising his hand 
aloft, he swore an oath by Quetzaleohuatl 
‘she shall be the bride of death! Look well to 
her, José, for I have sworn !’ 

‘‘Turning, he disappeared, leaving me rooted 
to the spot in amazement; but, with so little 
fear of him, that I did not even think 
sary to warn Conchita. 
if I had done so? It was written that she must 
die by his hand, and I do not, therefore, cen- 
sure myself for my negligence ; 


it neces- 
Ah, senor, what matter 


but, senor, if I 
had only given her a word of warning, my heart 
would be less heavy when I think of her. 

‘*T was to meet my. Conchita a few evenings 
afterward beneath the great trees at the base of 
the pyramid. It was to be our last meeting be- 
fore being united by the padré. My heart was 
light, and I had already forgotten the threats of 
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my enemy. 
ing, | 


\s I approached the place of meet- 
was not alone; but, as I 
turned and sprang quickly to- 


she 


saw tl 
came nearer, s! 
ward me with open arms, at the same time ut- 
The cowardly Quatalmazil, 

for it iastily followed, and, before I 
could prevent him, he plunged his knife full 
into her breast, immediately disappearing among 
the trees. My murdered Conchita fell into my 
arms, her heart’s blood spurting over me, at the 
same time faintly 
‘6 José! José ! 
‘*T laid her down gently, and, kneeling beside 
the dear form tl 


tering a loud 


was he 


erving : 


Carissime José !’ 


at was so soon to become sense- 
less earth, endeavored to stanch with my, hands 
the blood that bubbled from the deadly wound, 
fainter and fainter, the tears, meanwhile, stream- 
ing from my eves. She smiled up into my face, 
and, after gasping several times, as if for breath, 
faintly whispered : 

*¢* José, carissime, he would have taken me 
would not. Do not weep, 
t suffer pain, and it is better so. 
Tam happy that 


from you, but | 
amigo, I do 
my bosom received the knife 
I go to meet the white God, 
my José, and I will tell Him how long you have 
been waiting 


instead of y . 


perhaps He will come to you. 


José, carissil [ fear not death, I fear to leave 


you! Promise that you will not slay Quatal- 
mazil! You ww the white God said He would 
not come to | whose hands were stained with 
blood. I goto Him, my José, and I want you 
to come and meet me there, up yonder, where 
He is; but we shall never meet again if you do 
this thing. Promise me, my José !’ 

‘I did not at once promise her, sefor, but 
hung my he thinking that I could not. At 
last, struggling to speak, and weakly sobbing, 


in* her tender voice : 
‘*Oh, carissime, must my blood be shed by 
one, and my rt broken by the other? It is 
I love, Jos I would meet before the 
white God’s throne !’ : 
‘I could not 
promised hi 


she implore d I 


you vou 


and I therefore 
is in an agony of sobs I kissed 


resist, sefor, 


her dear fact Then she dipped one of her 
irt’s blood, and with it marked 


the Mava chief over the one on 


fingers in her 

the emblem 

my breast. 
‘“¢ * Now,’ said 


will have str 


she 


ngth to keep your promise sacred, 


” 


, With a sweet smile, ‘you 
and we shall meet again 

‘*My poor Conchita died in my arms, sefior, 
and she was | 
Cholula, wher 
tried not to 


uried in the shadow of the great 
all the others wait with her. I 
forget what my Conchita made me 
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promise, sefor, yet I sought to find Quatalmazil, 
but he was gone.’’ 

‘Were not steps taken to find and punish 
him ?”’ I asked. 

‘*Si, sehor, I took many what you call ‘steps.’ 
I went away from Cholula and my Conchita.’’ 

‘‘T mean, did not the authorities take any 
action toward finding the murderer ?”’ 

‘‘Certamente,”’ replied José ; ‘‘ they did give 
me authority to find him and bring him back.”’ 

‘Did you find him?” I persisted. 

‘*Sefor, I am here, and I can never return to 
Cholula,’’ answered José, evasively. 

‘* José,’’ said I, a ray of light penetrating my 
obtuse mind, ‘‘ is this what’s-his-name dead ?’’ 

‘* Sefior,’’ replied José, gravely, ‘‘ I have said 
the authorities did request me to find him and 
bring him back with me. I found Quatalmazil, 
sefior, and because I found him I can never re- 
turn to Cholula, nor meet my Conchita before 
the white God’s throne.’”’ 

My regard for José deepened after hearing his 
story, and, gaining his confidence, he disclosed 
to me that his heart was very sore because, hav- 
ing shed human blood, he was barred from 
meeting the one he loved before the throne 
where she wished to meet him. He mourned 
constantly over his broken promise to the gentle 
Conchita, and often asked me whether she felt 
sorrow if she knew. He told me that before he 
married he had exposed his whole heart to his 
wife, with his love for Conchita, and made her 
understand that, while it would be impossible 
for him to love another woman as she deserved, 
still, he would always be a kind and tender hus- 
band. She, the poor woman—I don’t know 
why she should be called ‘‘ poor woman,”’ for 
she was contented and happy—offered to be a 
true and loving wife, sympathizing with him for 
the loss of Conchita. The promises of both were 
faithfully observed, as I particularly noticed from 
long acquaintance with them. 

The time was coming, however, when José 
was to be relieved of his despairing sorrow. 
Among other things regarding the faith of his 
race, José told me that while the shedding of 
human blood was a bar to meeting the white God 
and his Conchita, yet, if he could save the life 
of another he would be restored to favor. For 
thut reason he had wandered everywhere to find 
an occasion to save life, but had always been 
disappointed, and his heart was like lead in his 
bosom through fear that he would never be able 
to efface the stain df blood. 

We went hunting up the cajion, one day, José 
and I, during an ideal day in January. Not a 


cloud marred the glorious bright blue of the 
sky. The cool, steady breeze from the Pacific 
Ocean, three miles distant, tempered the hot 
rays of the sun, which, without that moderating 
influence, would have been unbearable in the 
narrow cafion. While rummaging about on a 
steep side hill, among the thick brush and over 
treacherous, slippery boulders, I came upon a 
small gully cut by the recent rains, and, in at- 
tempting to leap it, I landed upon a small, 
round boulder on the other side, which, turning 
from the weight of my body and the impetus of 
my leap, dislocated my right ankle so badly 
that, with an exclamation of pain, I fell to the 
ground, and rolled down to the bottom of the 
arroyo. José came to my assistance, and at- 
tempted to alleviate my pain by cutting off my 
heavy boot and bathing the already inflamed 
joint with the water from our canteens. I en- 
deavored to walk, but could not even stand 
erect. All at once my companion ceased his 
efforts to aid me, and went up the cafon a 
few yards, stopping every now and then to 
listen intently. Returning, he said, laconic- 
ally, ‘‘Much rain coming, sefior.’’ And, seizing 
hold of me, despite my protests at the pain I 
was suffering, literally rolled me up the side of 
the cafion which was too steep to permit my 
being carried or dragged. He told me he feared 
a cloud burst, and continued his efforts until he 
had placed me beyond the reach of a rush of 
water. 

José’s fear was well-grounded, for a cloud- 
burst in the mountains is as destructive of every- 
thing in its track as an Alpine avalanche ; more- 
over, the avalanche may be seen as it starts 
upon its downward course, and its probable path 
computed ; but, penned up in a narrow gulch 
with precipitous sides, the blue sky smiling 
above, and the birds singing sweetly around 
you, there is no indication, no warning of the 
coming demon of the mountain, until, with a 
rush and a roar, he is upon you. As well hope 
to escape when tied to the muzzle of a cannon, 
or plunged into the crater of a volcano. Orig- 
inating, perhaps, miles beyond you, nothing is 
visible but a small and seemingly harmless 
cloud hanging low over the land. A sharp flash 
of lightning, perhaps, then suddenly the cloud 
opens, and, in an instant, like the sudden burst- 
ing of some great dam, a raging wall of water, 
carrying huge boulders like marbles, and trees 
as if they were feathers, descends upon you and 
passes beyond like a vision, leaving annihila- 
tion in its track. In another moment, nature is 
smiling peacefully again, as if innocent of hay- 

















THE 


ing set in motion one of its most powerful en- 
gines of destruction. Few things can resist the 


force of angry ocean’s waves ; nothing can hope 


to overcome or escape a solid mass of water 
fifteen or twenty feet thick, charged with deadly 
missiles, as it rushes down a narrow canon 


with a speed and momentum greater than that 
of an express train, 

having pushed and rolled me up the 
steep hillside to a place of safety, stood up, say- 
ing : 

‘‘Remain where you are, senor, I will go for 
help.’ 

Turning, with the intention of creeping along 
the steep hillside beyond the reach of the tor- 
rent, whose loud and increasing roar could be 
heard up the cafion beyond us, his foot slipped 
upon a boulder, and he rolled down the de- 


Je se, 


— ak sete 


THE 
DESCRIPTION OF 
By 
santa, the capital city of the state of Bahia, 
Brazil, has a population of 250,000 souls (sup- 
posing Brazilians have souls), which population 
is composed of diverse colors—and kinds—colors 
predominating ; the ex-African slave, the new 
generation of the negro, the mulatto, and the 
supposed-to-be whites; and this conglomerate 
population are, of all South American peoples, 
the most indigent and vicious. 

The city of Bahia is beautifully situated on a 
point of land almost surrounded by the waters of 
the Atlantic Ocean and the Bay of All Saints, in 
which could easily anchor the navies of the 
world. Practically Bahia is in two distinct cities 
—one on the shore of the bay, the other on the 
hill, which rises abruptly from the shore to an 
altitude of over 400 feet. The view of the city 
from the bay is one of the prettiest sights imag- 
inable. 

There is every reason why this city should be 
one of the healthiest of tropical places, but its 
sanitary system is so dreadfully deficient in all 
appliances looking toward cleanliness, and so 
negligent are its people, rich and poor, who care 
no more for cleanliness than the mouse-colored 
pig they keep in their back-yards, that the 
streets are kept full of putrefying offal, which is 
rendered a pestilence in the by-streets when the 
sun is hot ; and were it not for the constant sur- 
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clivity to the bottom of the arroyo, directly in 
the path of the angry flood, which was upon him 
before he could gather himself up. Picked up 
was rushed onward to certain 
made no effort to save himself, 


like a straw, 
Hi 
would be useless ; but, throwing 
up his arms with one loud ery, he uttered the 
name that was ever in his heart, ‘‘ Conchita !’’ 
and disappeare 
His body W 
bed of the 


occupied by h 


destruction. 
for he knew 


| from view. . 
is found shortly afterward in the 
y creek, near the small wall tent 
imself and wife for a dwelling. 

The widow consenting, José’s body was em- 
balmed and sent to Cholula. 
ence with the 


From correspond- 
old padré, to whom I related the 
circumstances and José’s story, I have every rea- 
son to believe that he and his Conchita sleep side 
by side, awaiting the return of the white God. 


OF BAHIA. 


CITY OF BRAZIL. 


veillance of the 
up the Sanitary 


foreign element here, who rout 
y Department occasionally, the 
city of Bahia would be a hotbed of pestilence 
the whole year round. 

There is a Health Board here, and it’s about 
the healthiest Board they have ; but such a thing 
as a rigid enforcement of sanitary precautions 
the wooden heads of the ‘‘ Professor 
unless, as I have said, it is forced in 
by the foreign residents, who own much prop- 
erty here, and who can demand the attention of 
the Board. This *‘ Hygienic Publico,’’ as it is 
called, has a corps of doctors (save the mark !) 


ir 


never enters 
Doctors,’’ 


and a chief whose principal duties consist in 
fondling a little black mustache, drawing his 
salary, and intriguing for a few milreis with any 
poor devil wl 
the Hygie 
Under this Department is a sort of a Fire and 
Water Company, which has the high-sounding 
title of “ B This remarkable body 
of men have an old hydraulic pump, which I 
bt is in the neighborhood of two 
thousand years old. Once or twice a year they 
trot this antediluvian machine out, with a sort of 
a wheelbarrow hose-cart, covered with such hose 
as you will see nowhere else in the world ; and, 
howling mob of boys, men and women, 
1. great deal of show and shouting and 


o may have come under the ban of 
Publico. 


i\bardieros.”’ 


have no dot 


amid a 
they, after 
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exertion, squeeze out a couple of quarts of dirty 
water from a rusty plug, squirt it over a piece of 
street somewhere—they are not particular—and 
retire to their quarters totally worn out with the 
terrific ordeal through which they have passed, 
and they rest several months before again risking 
their health. 

Much business is done in Bahia by exporters 
and importers, who are engaged in trade in cof- 
fee, cacao, rubber, oils, gums, ete. Diamonds and 
carbonates are also being exported in considerable 
quantities of late, while importations are made 
in fabrics, flour, ete., etc., from Europe, there 
being but little of anything from the United States. 

The lower part of the city is full of business, 
carried on principaily by Portuguese and natives, 
and it is quite a brilliant scene to witness the 


gro’s word is law, even if it is a mistake. There 
is no redress. The merchant refuses to pay. The 
stuff is sent to the Custom House, and in a short 
time sold at auction, when the merchant buys his 
own property for a great deal less than what was 
charged as duties. This will show the reader 
the brilliant insight of these intelligent (?) offi- 
cers, Which makes them so beliked by the busi- 
ness people. 

Bahia comes next to Rio de Janeiro for fine 
buildings. In this city, they stand out a white 
shame to the people who build them, with a 
surrounding squalor of filthy streets, and the 
cidadao (citizen) goes his way, says nothing, 
cares nothing, and the streets remain dirty—and 
these edifices stand up amid smells that are an 
abomination of abominations. 








RIO VERMELHO, SEASIDE RESORT NORTH OF BAHIA. 


kaleidoscopic colorings of the fabrics flying from 
their doors and show-windows,- and the crow,ls 
of gayly dressed shoppers who throng the thor- 
oughfare. 

Merchants, especially importers, have much 
trouble with the irregular methods carried out 
by the Customs Department. Articles of little 
value are taxed enormously, while articles of 
greater value are taxed lightly ; and such is the 
way the customs officials work, that a merchant 
never knews what his duties will be, and he 
awaits the coming of a brindle colored gentleman, 
‘official de alfandega,’’ who views the articles 
to be taxed, twirls his cigarette, cocks up his 
eyes wisely, and mentions a sum so out of pro- 
portion and so flagrantly incorrect according to 
the law, that the merchant's eves start from his 
head. No use to argue; this dirty, belaced ne- 


First comes the ‘‘ Municipalidad ’’ (Municipal 
Hall). This stands facing the bay, at the top of 
the hill, directly behind the ‘‘ Praca Indepen- 
dencia’’ (Independence Square). This fine 
building is of white stone and stucco, of a beau- 
tiful Italian design, and being surmounted by a 
very nice clock tower, presents a pleasing ap- 
pearance. This building was more than six 
years in construction and cost a vast deal of 
money, and on the Ist of December, 1896, it was 
inaugurated and opened to the uses of the re- 
public by a grand ball given by the Governor of 
Bahia. 

If any of our elderly naval officers remember 
the “Dignity Ball,’ of the British Colonials, 
West Indies, and I think some of them must, this 
ball was a counterpart, except, perhaps, the 
‘*Tommy Atkins.’’ The color was there—black, 
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tan, molasses- brown and _ frosty- 
white. The contrast was very fine, 
and—very odorous. 

The governor’s palace is a commo- 
dious building, taking up a block on 
the Rua Palacio. Three sides of it 
have openings on clean streets, the 
rear on a very dirty one. In front 
is the Public Garden, full of fine 
plants and very well kept. I may 
here remark that all government 
officers’ quarters are called palaces, 
and if you find by any untoward 
accident one of these much-be- 
laced creatures drunk in a brawl, 
‘*it’s a palace, he’s in,’’ says Pat. 

Follow the Rua Direita out to 
the oldest fort in Brazil—San An- 
tonio—built in 1644, with its bar- \ CORNER ON THE RUA DAS PRINCESZAS, BAHTA. 





rack and buildings, it stands to-day solidly also, has that peculiar Catholic institution—the 
staring at the third generation of its builders’ Beneficacao, the same being found in Italy. It 





descendants. is a place for orphans, or other children whose 
As to private houses of note, there are but few, parents or guardians care no more for them, and 
except, perhaps, those of the foreign colony, on this city has a numerous family of that class. 
the Campo Grande (Grand Parade), Canella At the e r of this building, which fronts on 
and Bom Gusto (Good Pleasure). These not so the Rua G iloez, in the western part of the 
pretty, are clean, commodious dwellings, with city, you will see a wicket. Rap upon this, and 
large yards full cf flowers, and with a look of it opens, as itomatically, for you see no one. 
solid comfort. Instead, you see a turn-stile. Whoever may 
Several hospitals are here, the chief one being have the it t deposits it on one of the little 
the Santa Casa Misrecordia, under the direction tables of the stile. Whish! It turns around, 
of the Sisters of Misrecordia, where patients are and the babe is lost to the world, only to be 
well-treated, and great good is done. The city, seen again at the Great Day. 


Cathedrals and churches 
abound, ‘‘ and the Lord knows 
that they need ’em all,’’ said 
Mrs. Cobb, the wife of the 
evangelical missionary. These 





places are something wonder- 
ful to see, in their much mixed 
styles of architecture. In them 
one sees Ionic, Dorie, Gothic, 
Italian, Spanish, Byzantine 
and Brazilian—mostly Bra- 
zilian—all of this heteroge- 





neous mass of incongruity the 
emanation of the brain of the 
Brazilian architect (?), the 
gray matter of whose brain is 
rather mixed. 

If there is a gentleman in 
the United States, slightly er- 
ratic and eccentric, who has a 
fad or a desire for something 
odd in architecture, I will 
MUNICIPAL HALL, BAHIA. guarantee to furnish a man 
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TABA, AN EX-AFRICAN SLAVE. 


from Brazil who will make as odd an idea in 
fabrication as may be required ; or if any of the 
dime museums of New York wish to engage 
a freak in which they would be sure of a fortune, 
I will guarantee also to furnish one in the person 
of a Brazilian architect. 

These cathedrals and churches have what they 
call bells, and such bells ; and they are hammered 
—not rung—all day and part of the night, with a 
din that only a negro enjoys to make ; and if Mr. 
McShane could come here and hear them once, 
he would either go insane or give every cathedral 
and church a new set of bells that would ring and 
not thump like an old iron pot. If Edgar Allan 
had written in Bahia when he scribbled 
‘* Bells, Bells, Bells,’’ that beautiful jingle would 
have been ‘‘ Pots, Pots, Pots!’ for I think Poe’s 
humor would have suggested that name. 


Poe 


On the many small back streets of the city ‘are 
built up numerous coop-like structures which, by 
courtesy, are called ‘‘casas’’ (houses), in which 
live, at a few reis rental, the negro classes in filth 
and dirt unutterable, a menace to the passer-by. 
Apropos of the word casas, we had a very comical 
Irishman employed some time in work for which 
[ had the contract. This man invariably called 
these houses cases. 

There is one thing, however, the builders can 
boast of here: that is, when they build a house 
it doesn’t fall down ! 

There are several markets in Bahia, one of 

It was built in 1547 by 
the Portuguese, in which were sold all the slaves 
brought to Bahia (and Bahia was always the 
principal «lave mart in Brazil). It still has its 


which has a history. 
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sale block, where the ‘‘ Leilaos”’ 
the salable negroes were vended. 
changed. 


at which all 
Now it has 
Instead of human flesh you can buy 
the flesh of sheep and goats, cows and pigs, and 
all the meats dried and known as carne secca, 
and the Mandioca flour, the two commodities 
forming the principal diet of the native. 

Several years ago one could buy the meat of 
monkeys and iguanas, and now and then a 
dainty morsel of snake; but the Brazilian has 
gotten to be sort of uppish, and he draws the 
line at snake. 

The fish market is worth while visiting. Close 
by the selling-stand is a shed. Here the fish 
brought in are sorted and sold to dealers. The 
big black women sit amid great glistening piles 
of fish—little and big fish, long and short fish, 
lean and fat fish, round and square—yes, actu- 
ally square fish. The ‘‘ Caixa de Area’’ (Snuff- 
box) is when dried, and nearly so when alive, 
the exact counterpart of the native snuffbox. 
Here, in all the glory of his silver scales, like 
big dollars, lies the ‘‘Sabalao,’’ the tarpon of 
Florida ; there the rainbow-hued dolphin and 
the great ‘‘Ciba Vermelha’’ (Red Jacket. ) 

Further along is the vegetable market. Here 
is unlimited enjoyment for an herbalist, vege- 
tarian or botanist. Curious vegetables and plants, 
with curious shapes, curious names and more 
curious tastes, unlimited in quantity and qual- 
ity ; and for a few reis you can get sufficient for 
a week. 

The bread of Bahia—yes, that bread, I shall 
never forget it. I had beautiful teeth when I 
first stood on Brazilian soil, and I had not worn 
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them out to any great extent; but now, 
alas! Iam ashamed to say that I have a 
few wrinkles around my mouth from the 
shortening of my front teeth, caused by 
the grinding process while masticating the 
flint and granite cakes baked here. 

About the markets one hears very cu- 
rious cries. Commencing as mournful as 
the wail for the dead, it 
till it reaches altitudes 
far above ‘‘high C,”’ 
drops into the shriek 
of the freight locomo- 
tive whistle, and ends 
up with the bleat of 
the banshee. This ter- 
rible noise comes from 
the larynx of a wom- 
an, and no jackass in 


goes up the scale 
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On the four sides are 
represented Peace, War, Agriculture and 


granite pedestal. 


Plenty. Surrounding it is a winged figure 
of Freedom tramping on the monster Tyr- 
anny. Like all the work finely built by 


these people, it is slowly being destroyeil 


by corrosion, never having been cleaned 
tion. 

Novo Mondo (Square of the New 
World) is directly on 
the beach, just in rear 
of the ‘‘ Casa Econo- 
mica Estados ”’ 
(House of Economics 
of the States). Though 
small, it is quite pretty 
and well kept, and has 
in its centre a bronze 
column, thirty feet in 


since 


Praga 


doo 


South America can height. On the top of 
make half the noise this monument is a 
that these hawkers figure much like our 
make. He would burst ee Diana, who once sailed 


his lungs in the trial. If you jump on a car 
of the ‘‘ Linha Cireular,’’ and pay ‘dois des- 
toins ’’ (200 reis), you will reach the quality part 
of the city—the Campo Grande—truly, a ‘‘ grand 
square.’? A beautiful park, well-kept, with a 
central adornment of the National Monument. 
Designed by a native Brazilian, and executed in 
bronze in France, it was erected in honor of the 
transition from monarchy to republicanism. It 
is a plain bronze column, erected on a square, 


around a pivot on the Madison Square Garden 
tower, and with about as much raiment. 
Independence Square is but a paved space, 
just at the summit of the hill. It has a wall 
on the hill-side, niched off with most inartistic 


marble statues of all kinds of things-—princi- 
pally homely women, which are supposed to 
represent female saints. These pieces of art 
were executed by one of Brazil’s best stone- 


cutters. 
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Some very picturesque, very crooked and very 
dirty streets are to be seen, all of them sadly out of 
any semblance to direct line, and in the suburban 
districts the streets are tolerably clear till you re- 
trace your steps into the little byways, called 
streets. 

Streets on the hillsides are never graded. 
They follow the incline, whether it be 60° or 
45° or 20°, it is all the same, and, unless you 
adjust your legs to suit the incline, you will go 
down. Babies born on these streets are curious 
creatures. I am informed some are born with 
adjustalie, telescopic legs, which can be pulled 
out long, or hauled in short to suit the angle. 
Others are fitted with one short and one long 
leg. This is private information. 

Communication from one part of the city to 
the other is had by means of two large elevators 
and an inclined plane car-service. There are 
several streets by which one can go up to the 
top of the hill, if he doesn’t fall with heart 
trouble or apoplexy. If you wish to come 
down, you had better purchase ice-creepers, or, 
in descending, you will be likely to use your cas- 
simeres as a toboggan. 

The pavement—ah, those pavements! If an 
earthquake were to violently agitate the cobble- 
stones for an hour or two, it could by no man- 
ner of means make the street any worse or more 
uneven than a Brazilian paver, who has no 
more idea of line or order than a cat. And 
sidewalks! Now, sidewalks require to be de- 
scribed gently, and with an imagination full of 
romance. I will endeavor to get my pen in 
such a smooth condition that I shall describe 
them. 

A street is laid out by an engineer (?)—to all 
appearances it is straight. Curbing and three 
feet of space is allowed for a sidewalk. After 
the street is paved and the curbing laid, the 
sidewalk being held off as the last, a buyer comes 
along and gets a lot and commences to build. 
He builds on the regular line ; but, after he gets 
to his second floor, he extends his story and 
roof so that the rain will not enter his door. 
Another fellow comes along and builds, but he 
takes the line of the first man’s roof and builds 
out to that. The next comes and builds out 
to the curb. Then another chap with -a little 
sense comes along. He builds back to the line, 
and so it goes to the end of the block, so that 
when you. get on a pavement at the end of'a 
block you get into the street on the lovely level 
cobbles, at about twenty feet, and for another 
twenty feet you are cruelly tortured by the un- 
even stones. You see a bit of pavement. You 


get on to it, only to get off again in a second or 
two. So it is all over the city. There is not a 
whole pavement on any block in Bahia. This is 
what, probably, is the spice of Brazilian life. 

There is an old saying that Boston was laid 
out by the old Pilgrim Fathers’ cowpaths. If 
that is so, Bahia was put in a bag and shook out. 

You enter a street expecting to go somewhere, 
and you invariably come out somewhere else. 
You enter another, and you shortly find your- 
self butt up against a dead wall. You see before 
you a wide street. You ejaculate: ‘‘ Ah, now I 
have it!’ But you don’t have it ; for very soon 
this wide street will gradually diminish until you 
are in an alley full of the noise and dirt of the 
negro, while before you you see the vanishing 
point in the distance. It has been impressed 
upon me very forcibly of late that all Brazilian 
engineers suffer with strabismus, and that all 
pavers are badly palsied. 

The back streets in the lower part of the city 
are the haunts of the Portuguese dealers, who, 
with long lines of little stores full of colored 
stuffs, casache and codfish, cajole the negro and 
mulatto custom with true Portuguese deceit. 
Here you can buy anything from a pin to a 
house. 

Sabbado (Saturday) is a great day in these 
streets, as all the working classes go out to buy 
their week’s substance, and the Portuguese smile 
as the millreis come in, the negroes cackle and 
gabble in their peculiar way, and buy anything 
and everything till they spend all but their last 
millreis bill. That they keep for the lottery. 

The lotteries deserve special mention. Here 
are state lotteries, church lotteries, private lot- 
teries, all sorts of lotteries, each of which is sim- 
ply a way of thieving from not only negroes but 
the whites ; for all buy with the inducement of 
securing 1,000,0008000 for 18000.* 

As I write, the sounds of the Carnival of 
‘*Tados os Santos’’ (All Saints) reach my ear. 
The people are full of enthusiasm—and casache. 
They are shooting up prayers to the saints in 
rockets and Roman candles. All arein mask. The 
city is full of smoke and drunken women, and 
even children. This for the day ; for the night, 
hideous brawling—a flashing knife, a groan, the 
police, a dead body ; and the murderer goes free 
to do the same at the next carnival, for the laws 
are simply made for rogues, and the bigger a 
rogue you are the easier it is to escape it. 

* A millreis is a thousand reis. Thus 1$000—the three 
ciphers for the fractional part of a thousand, and 


1,000,00038000 would be one million reis, or one thousand 
contos of midlreis. 
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Of all the inhabitants of Brazil I prefer the 
ex-slave. Honest and diligent, they present a 
contrast all in their favor to the dawdling, lazy 
native. These men and women 
trusted, and, though most of them are old, they 
present a magnificent physique—most of them 


are to be 


of the Congo tribes—of massive frames, over six 
feet tall. The women, who average about two 
hundred and fifty pounds, are the finest looking 
colored people in the world, and when you com- 
pare their busy ways with the sauntering, loll- 
ing ways of the native woman, you are im- 
pressed favorably, for they are all day selling 
their little wares, while the native woman saun- 
ters and giggles, and talks the livelong day, and 
for laziness—well, there 
are none lazier, except 


those lying dead in 
*‘Qunta Lazarus Ceme- 
tario.”’ 

One of the habits of 


the milkman, who is 
looked upon with favor, 
He 
has a cow, to whose tail 
is tied the calf. This cow 
is decorated with ribbons 
and bells, and is driven 
by the milkman through 
the streets, the calf obliged 
to follow. This milkman 
is an autocrat in his way. 
You can buy milk of him 
for months, and sudden- 
ly one day he will re- 
fuse to serve you. Why? 
Well, you have laughed 
at his cow. To one very 
fastidious it would not 
be necessary to have him 
stop your milk. The way it is served is this : He 


is a curious thing. 


THE 


stops the cow and sits down with a measure, or 
with the vessel one may bring to get milk in, 
and deliberately milks a quantity in it. The 
milk is not strained or cleaned, and generally 
his hands are not clean, so you have the benefit 
of both. And a singular fact is also known in 
relation to these cows—they leak, for the milk is 
nearly all water, and there is a law, I think, 
somewhere among the Brazilian statutes, that 
compels a man to shingle his cow. 

Some of the richest of Bahia’s citizens live out 
to the southern and eastern end of the city, and 
little villas—some very pretty—dot the hills 
along the coast for some distance, and are quite 
pretty. A steam tramway goes out to Rio Ver- 
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melho (Red River), about four miles north of 
Bahia. Here, also, several rich men live. 

About the handsomest place along the road 
was the residence of the ‘‘ Padre Anglais,’’ the 
English Protestant Episcopal minister. But in 
January, of this year, he took the yellow fever, 
and was dead in three days, leaving a young 
wife and babies. We can say that he died in 
rich and poor alike knew him as 
istering angel. 

Rio Vern » is a little gem of a town by the 
sea, the roar of the surf and the roll of the dash- 
| in your ears, and your nostrils 
innale the salt air. 7 


harness, for t] 
a constant 1 


ing waves si 

Bom-Fim (Good End) and Itapagipe are also 
pretty places to the south 
of the city. The fever 
| neverreaches these places; 
| still they are hot—very 
hot; but I would rather 
stand heat that required 
an extra length on the 
thermometer tube than to 
have the lovely ‘‘fibre 
amarella,’’ or the ‘‘ Vo- 
mito negro.”’ 

The railroad cars here 
are principally electric- 
mule power, the driving 
motor being a combina- 
tion of and 
whip, with an auxiliary 
of a cracked tin horn, 
with a sound as dismal 
as the dying bray of a 
donkey. hundred 
reis takes you anywhere 
in the limits of the su- 
burbs, but always be sure 


negro big 


Two 


to have the right change, 
the conductor never has ‘‘ trachar ”’ 
of that you n 

Beggars in Bahia are my particular study, and 
they are acl 


(change )— 
iy be very sure. 


iss well worthy of special mention. 
There is no street in Bahia but what has from 
one to a dozen upon it, and every one of them is 
blind. There are more blind beggars in this city 
than in any place I have ever visited, but Deme- 
rara will take the medal for other classes. All of 
Bahia have the yelling proclivities 
of the dervish of the Orient—they are adepts at 
noises. 


the beggars i 


fat, 


in accordion. 


One velli Ww 
study—plays 


shiny fellow—my especial 
He plays and sings 
of one song—never changing. He 

ay, and he sings it at the top of 


one verse 


plays that 
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his not unmusical voice. He will approach you 
with a demand of exactly what amount he 
wishes. He does not allow you the privi- 
lege of saying what you will give. In that he 
resembles the famous American Weary Willie, 
and he smokes the best cegarros, and he has 
a nice house, several wives, several children 
there, and several more elsewhere. He is in 
receipt of a good income. 

Another gentleman mendicant sits at the foot 
of the street where I remarked one could use cas- 
simere toboggans. He has a way something like 
our street-hawkers in New York, of putting his 
hand under his chin and letting out one of his 
ear-splitting yells. In his hand he holds his hat 
for the reception of the vintems, which, if he 
doesn’t get, he will call you a dictionary-full of 


consists in sitting at the same corner day after 
day, and rolling about when she is exhilarated. 

There is a boy who sells lottery tickets and at 
the same time does a stroke of business in the 
begging line. At first his eyes are wide open, 
and he offers you a ticket which is guaranteed 
to draw the grand prize. If you do not buy and 
you happen to meet him again, which is almost 
a sure thing, you see him with a white film over 
his eyes and to all appearances quite blind. How 
he manages the eye business no one has ever 
found out, but as a blind fakir he is a perfect 
success. 

One thing claims attention in this state, and to 
which attention should be given by all interested 
in mining. The state of Bahia is the richest 
mining region in the world. Fora diversity of 
minerals it cannot be 
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bad Brazilian names as he hears your footsteps 
pass. He rocks to and fro, and is well dresséd. 
This molasses-taffy negro also enjoys a good in- 
come, has several domestic blisses and several 
children, and lives in a good house. 

An old black—-or, rather, he was once black— 
sits a little further up; but the poor old chap 
fares badly, for people shun him. He is a spot- 
ted leper, and his spots show very plain on his 
feet, face and hands. Just above him sits an old 
woman, who, from her wrinkled appearance, 
must be about 275 years old. With her poor old 
toothless mouth wide open, and her sightless 
eyes cast upward, she looks so pitiful that the 
vintems come in rapidly. This lady of color 
uses largely of snuff, also of fumo (tobacco), also 
of casache, and she is very often slightly exhil- 
arated while on her tour of begging, which tour 


equaled. Gold, silver, 
platinum, copper, 
iron, manganese, 
alum, basalt,  salt- 
petre, graphite, dia- 
monds, sapphires, ru- 
bies, carbonates, etc., 
etc., are found, some 
of them in great abun- 
dance. People live 
Over mines, but are 
too lazy to work them. 
In a village on the San 
Francisco River the 
women in the houses 
sweep up the dirt on 
their floors (always 
earthen) and burn 
it to get the gold 
with which they buy 
their provisions and clothing. In my travels 
over the world I have seen many mining regions, 
but have never seen one like the state of Bahia. 

Within fifty miles of Bahia some German ex- 
plorers are now getting out carbonates in quanti- 
ties and exporting them to Germany. Close by 
is a graphite mine big enough to supply lead for 
pencils for ten centuries; within a few leagues 
of the sea-coast is a manganese mine of stupend- 
ous proportions. This mine being prospected, 
yielded in sight over 500,000 tons of metal un- 
surpassed for purity in any mine in the world. 
This mine I have seen, and it will yield over 
1,500,000 tons of ore. To persons belonging to 
companies who will send out exploring experts 
there is a fortune in every clod you turn. 

The characteristics of the people of Brazil are 
a curious mixture of assurance and lack of fore- 
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sight, though they have plenty 





of hind-sight, as the following 
incidents will show : 

During my explorations and 
journeys in Brazil I stopped 
for some days at the house of 
an Italian, who had a small 
coffee plantation, and had 
married a Brazilian wife 
mulatto. The Italian himself 
was not a very religious man, 
but his wife was a devout 
Catholic, and had her own 
oratorio. , 





One evening, during the 
absence of the wife at a 
friend’s house, the cat jumped on the oratorio 
table and broke the glass front. In the scram- 
ble of the cat the head was knocked off St. Jo- 
seph. The Italian and I laughed over the mis- 
hap, and we secured a piece of steel wire, with 
which we made a spiral spring, and stuck one 
end in the neck of St. Joseph and fastened the 
other end in the head so that the least motion of 
the floor or table would set it wagging. We 
then having finished, awaited the coming of his 
wife. 

Soon she came in, bustled about, and finally 
knelt to say her prayers to the Virgin, when 
with horror she exclaimed : ‘‘ Angelo! Angelo! 
é cabeca de Santo tenho movimento!’ (‘‘ An- 
gelo! Angelo! the head of the saint moves !’’) 
Her husband tried to quiet her, but it was use- 
less, and that very night she walked nearly 
league to the house of the padre and related the 
circumstance. Now comes the funny part. The 
padre told her it was an evil omen of the devil, 
and that for 208000 (twenty millreis) he would 
exorcise it. The wife paid the money and re- 
turned quite happy, feeling perfectly sure the 
padre would do a miracle. 

When we heard the story we explained to 
her what we had done, and I am quite sure that 
the Italian had a rough time of it that night, for 
I came in fora share. Next morning the Italian 
and I went over to the padre’s. I told him that 
unless he paid back the twenty millreis that I 
would expose him to the people as the rascal he 
was. He paid it. 


This is a characteristic of the padre—one of 


the tricks these scoundrels play upon poor, igno- 
rant people. I am of the opinion that I would 
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rather deal with a sneak-thief in New York ; 
they’re more honest. 

Some months ago a German steamer brought 
out to Bahia a boiler for a small plant to be 
erected. During the passage the pop, or safety- 
valve, was lost. There was none to be had in 
Bahia. The boiler was required in a hurry. 
They had Brazilian engineer. He was of a 
brilliant and very intelligent turn of mind. He 
got his thinking apparatus to work, and he 
evolved a most beautiful idea. He put the 
boiler in place, and. he secured a piece of hard 
wood, made a plug, and drove it in the place 
where the valve should have been fitted. 

The ‘‘ fogista’’ (fireman) was over the boiler, 
fixing something on one of the beams. The en- 
gineer got up a full head of steam. There was 
a bang, a groan, and the body of the fireman fell 
to the ground, with a hole through his middle 
you could craw! into. The plug pop-valve had 
blown out, and the fireman was killed. This is 
a characteristic of the hind-sight of the average 
Brazilian mechanig, 

The ice machine at this place was run at a 
great disadvantage for some time, on account of 
a bad pipe. The Brazilian engineer who ran the 
engine conceived an idea—a brilliant one—of 
remedying this fault. He cotld find no pipe in 
Bahia the proper size—one and a half inches, so 
he got a two and a half-inch pipe, chamfered 
the end, scarfed it, drew the points together, 
threaded it and screwed it in the one and a half- 
inch hole with perfect success, but, alas! he for- 
got to leave the ends of the chamfered pipe 
open sufficient to admit the passage of steam, 
and the result was disastrous to the engineer. 
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PLANTATION LIFE IN DIXIE. 


By GARRARD HARRIS. 


‘¢Tr there be such a thing as the re-incarnation 
of the soul, then when mine departs from the 
frame it now inhabits, I pray that it will locate 
next in the bosom of a south Mississippi field 
hand ; for I would like it to be treated for once 
to a lifetime in which unadulterated happiness 
preponderates, ’’ 

These were the words of one of the brilliant 
men of Mississippi as he concluded a discourse 
on the condition and prospects of the negro. His 
terse summing up of the life of the humbler 
members of society shows how they are regarded 
by those who know them best. 

There is no happier race upon the globe. 


True, they have little enough of the world’s 
goods ; but to them mere life is a joy in itself. 
Give the average farm-hand enough to eat and a 
place to sleep, and he is content. Raiment does 
not matter so much to him, although gaudy 
clothing is a source of much pleasure. 

Each plantation is a small principality. The 
stately old white-columned mansion, sitting usu- 
ally upon a little eminence, surrounded by great 
live oaks and magnolias, hoary with pendulous 
festoons of long, gray Spanish moss, is the home 
of the owner, while around it for miles and miles 
spread the acres of fertile black land, that pro- 
duces so lavishly ‘the cotton, cane and corn, 








A FIELD OF “*10NG STAPLE.” 
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* DUNLEITH,”’ 


: NEAR NATCHEZ. 

Over near a bayou, or creek, a village of cabins 
is seen—the ‘‘ quarters,’’ as denominated in ante- 
bellum days, when all the slaves lived there to- 
gether. Even now the houses are occupied by 
the hands who are employed on the plantation 
as day-laborers, and those who are working on 
shares with the owner. The latter method has 
come much into vogue since the war, and nearly 
every planter has a dozen or so tenants who farm 
in that manner. 

The owner leases forty or sixty acres to the 
negro, furnishes him with food and clothing dur- 
ing the year, and rents one or two mules to him 
with which to cultivate the crops. A strict ac- 
count of every cent advanced to the tenant is 
kept, and in‘the fall, when the cotton is ginned 
and baled, the day of reckoning comes. The 
landlord takes his third of the crop as land 
rent ; a certain per cent. additional for the 
use of the mules, implements and fertiliz- 
ers ; and then the sum total of the amount 
of supplies advanced, always with ten per 
cent. interest. Then the tenant is at lib- 
erty to sell the remainder to whomsoever 
he will. 

With his residue of two or three bales 
the negro loads his ox-wagon, goes to the 
nearest town, and sells the cotton to some 
factor or storekeeper. Then he spends the 
proceeds in riotous living. Always a jug 
of whisky when obtainable, gaudy cloth- 
ing, or canned eatables; maybe some 
cheap furniture, and an accordion, and 
so on, until the money is all gone. Then 
the negro returns to the. plantation and 
another year’s work. He has little real 
use for money, and, when he has it, it is 
wasted on frivolous and totally unneces- 
sary things. 

There are two things the plantation 
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darky finds hard to resist— 
one is an organ, and the other 
is canned eatables. There is 
something about canned “‘ si- 
mon’’ and ‘‘sawdeens”’ that 
attracts him so that he will 
spend his last cent to get his 
fill of those two articles. Al- 
though not one of his family 
can read a note of music, he 
will buy a cheap organ, and 
keep it as his most treasured 
earthly possession. 

The plantation overseer ap- 
preciates the fact that the 
average field hand is a crea- 
ture of impulse, 
laws and de 
nature. In 
when the wee 
with the tei 
acy, and whe 


and he also realizes that human 
rees cannot change his underlings’ 
the humid days of May and June, 
ls and grass are waging a battle royal 
ler young cotton plants for suprem- 
n every hand that can wield a hoe 
is needed sorely, the overseer goes to the field to 
marshal his dusky forces for the day’s battle 
with the encroaching vegetation. He finds that 
four of his best ‘‘ choppers’ have not put in an 
He calls to one of the men : 
you know where Aaron and Jeffer- 
and Mose are ?’’ 
‘Yasser, boss. Aaron he ’lowed yistiddy dat 
pearch is a-bitin’ fine now, en he 
a-gwine down on Bogue Phalia en 
catch er mess er fishes. I seed him en Mose en 


appearance 
‘‘ John, do 
son and Bill 


de goggle-ey¢ 


say, he wuz 





MAM’ LIZA, THE WITCH DOCTOR. 























THE PLANTATION’S RISING GENERATION, 


Jeff er ‘loping off dis mawning fo’ day. Dey 
tuck er skillet en some cawn meal ’n bacon wid 
‘em, en Mose he say he wan’ gwine come back 
twell he can’ eat nary nother bite er fish.’’ 

‘¢ Confound their trifling hides !’’ muttered the 
overseer. He knew that the four men would 
stay away anywhere from two days to a week, 
living on the fish they caught and the roasting 
ears they could steal. ‘*‘ Where’s Bill?’ he 
asked, with a momentary gleam of hope. 

‘** Bill, he done gone down in de swamp atter 
squir’ls. He say de squir’ls is powerful fat en 
good now’n he’ mouf been er waterin’ fer er 
long time fer er mess er fried squir’l.’’ 

There is no prospect of the runaways return- 
ing for several days, at least. The overseer ac- 
cepts the situation philosophically, and only 
hopes the five worthies will become satiated 
with fish and squirrel, and return to work before 


others take it into their heads to go into the 
woods on a frolic. 

However much the negro may enjoy himself 
during summer, it is in the mellow months of 
autumn that life is rounded out to its fullest ex- 
tent for him. Then is the time of the ‘‘ cawn 
shuckies,’’ and their attendant festivities. 

The corn has been brought in from the fields 
and heaped in a long pile or ridge on the ground. 
Two fence-rails divide the ridge in half. The 
two most expert shuckers are chosen as captains, 
and they in turn choose their forces from the by- 
standing crowd. . . 

Occasionally the entire force of a neighboring 
plantation comes over to take part. Sometimes 
the tenants of one plantation are pitted against 
those of another, and then the fun is fast and 
furious. 

The air is full of the flying ears of corn being 





THE RESULT OF A YEAR’S WORK. 




















thrown to the piles of that already shucked, and 
each man and woman and child works as though 
the fate of nations hung upon his or her exer- 


tions. 
banter between the opposing forces is lively in- 
deed. After the ears have all been shucked, a 
jug of liquor, provided by the owner of the corn, 
is passed around, and the workers all take a 
‘‘nip.’’ A plentiful supper of fried chicken, cold 
ham, cake and pies is next disposed of, and the 


Songs are sung, jokes are told, and the 


crowd settle down to enjoy the rest of the night. 

The orchestra consists of two or three banjos, 
a violin or two, and a gui- 
tar. Before the regular 
dance, in which all partic- 
ipate, there is an exhibi- 
tion of skill between the 
men of the various planta- 


tions. Each has his par- 
ticular ‘‘step,’? of which 
he is very proud, and is 


his specialty. The ‘‘ buz- 
zard lope,’’ ‘‘ pasmalala,”’ 
‘hen wallow shuffle,’’ the 
and ‘‘gwine 
being the fa- 


‘¢ railroad ”’ 
ter de levee’’ 
vorites and the most com- 
mon. 

There is a sort of a chant 
the ‘‘raiload’ 
dance, the first verse being 


sung with 


as follow S 3 


‘T ain got no money, but I 
gwineter have some, 


Baby, ma honey ; 


I ain got no money, but I 
gwineter have some- 
Gwineter have some w’en 


de 


pay -cyar come, 


Ma baby, ma honey.” 

The song goes on to tell 
what he will do with his 
money when ‘‘ de pay-cyar 
comes’’— among other things he will buy his 
“baby ”’ 


THE 


(the negro expression for sweetheart or 
wife) a pair of red shoes, a new dress, and ‘er 
bran new finger ring.’’ 

The ‘‘railroad’’ step is a very rapid shuffling 
and scraping of the feet on the floor, which, when 
done well, sounds remarkably like the exhaust of 
steam from a locomotive running at a high rate 
of speed ; and the more expert dancers add a 
few extras in the way of a vocal imitation of the 
locomotive whistle, and the sibilant noise made 
by the air brakes as the engine slows down. 
When made by a good dancer, the sounds are 
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realistic in the extreme. The rhythmic, quick 
music, the thumping of the dancers’ feet, and 
the ‘‘patting’’ of many hands, are inspiriting 
to a degree, and the excitement and enthusiasm 
is contagious. The spectators grow more and 
more enthused, and urge the dancers on with 
cries of : ‘‘Go down atter hit, Buck!’ “‘ Dig fer 
hit, Sim, yo’ ain’ gwine let dat Esperenza plan- 
tashun nigger >? ‘*Lawd, lawd ! 


} ? 


fling dem feet er hisn ! 


beat yo’, is yo 
see that nigger 

Singing and dancing, the negroes while away 
the time until daylight, and often the men and 
women go direct from the 
dance, or ‘‘infair,’’ as it is 
called, to the field and pick 
cotton the rest of the day. 
These affairs are generally 
given on moonlight nights, 
but the vicinity of the corn- 
shucking and dancing is 
brilliantly lighted with flar- 
ing torches of ‘‘ fat light- 
wood,’’ or pitch pine. 

To circle of the 
eager, black faces, animated 


see a 


with excitement, clustered 
around two expert dancers ; 
the barbaric glow of the 
red light from the 
torches falling upon the 
gaudy headdress and bright 
clothing ; the wild, inspirit- 
ing melody of the music, 
the patting of many hands, 
and the yells of the en- 
thused spectators all tend 
to make it a once 
looked upon, never forgot- 
* ten. It is a wonder such 
has never been made the 
subject of a painting, and 
the artist who can depict 
a scene .of the sort with 
his fortune well in hand. 


rich 


scene, 


fidelity, has 

Everybody works during the cotton-picking 
he smallest pickaninny, for the 
cotton picked is paid for by weight—thirty-five 
and forty cents in the ‘‘hill country,”’ and fifty 
cents per hundred weight in the delta and on the 
river plant Three pickings are given— 
the first, when the cotton bolls are breaking 
open, field is white with the fleecy 
staple ; the second, to get that which has opened 
since the first picking ; and the last and latest, 
to get the contents of the top bolls which are al- 
ways latest to mature. The season for picking 


season, evel 1 


tions, 


and the 
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| Hy supposed to have a most fatal 
f and blighting effect upon the 
Ri household, and against some 
| i one member of it in particu- 








‘* INGLESIDE,’’? A PLANTATION HOME. 


begins early in September, and lasts until after 
frost in the latter part of October and early No- 
vember. 

Every community has its ‘‘ witch doctor,’ or 
‘‘cunjer ’ooman,”’ generally 
called. As a rule, she is a toothless old crone, 
who compels a reverent attention from the rest 
of the race through fear of her potent charms 
and mysterious powers. 


as she is 


more 


The latter are seldom 
exercised, but if a man or woman finds upon 





lar. Generally they are com- 
posed of a few horsehairs, a 
rusty nail, a piece of bone, 
some bits of colored glass and 
a singed feather or two. 
Everything has a ‘‘sign’’ 
for the negro. If an owl lights 
upon the housetop and hoots, 
a death is sure to occur within 
the family inside of a year. 
The same is true when a dog 
howls three times near a house 
where there is a sick person. 
For a rabbit to run across the road in front of 
a person starting on a journey, foretells no 
and bad luck. When sugar is 
put in coffee and a foam rises, it is a sign that 
money will be given to the one in whose coffee 
the foam is. The same is true when the right 
hand itches, but the left hand itches, 
money will have to be paid to someone else. 


success much 


when 


If a horse looks badly early in the morning, 
the mane and tail are examined closely, and if 
some of the hairs are looped and tangled in a 
peculiar sort of way, no power on earth can re- 
move the conviction from the mind of the aver- 


age negro that the witches—or ‘‘ole hags,’’ as 








THE SECOND PICKING, 


. the doorstep a small, round bundle, done up in 
a red flannel rag, the recipient is as apt as not 
x to die of sheer fright. These queer bundles are 
ee called ‘‘cunjer,’’ or ‘‘ hoodoo’’ balls, and are 
: 
i} 
>, 
Ps 
4 
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called—have been 
taking a midnight 
ride the ani- 
mal, and that the 
loops in mane and 
tail stirrups 
made by them. 
Autumn is also 
the time of the 
revivals and camp- 
meetings, with 
their attendant ex- 
citements and in- 
terest. 


on 


are 





All over 
the country the 
annual crusade 


against the devil 
and all his works 


begins, and the 
‘*’stracted meet- 
Bh aes TYPICAL 
in is the all- 


absorbing topic of conversation—‘‘ how Sis’ Jane 
done got religion las’ nite,’’ and what a ‘‘ power- 
ful ’zorter Brer Jones is,’’ and how ‘‘ Ole Une’ 
Tobe is er comin’ thoo.’’ 

The expression ‘‘coming through’’ has never 
been understood by people other than those who 
have been closely associated with the negroes all 
their lives. It indicates a certain state of mental 
depression, and, after 





tent becomes ut- 
terly oblivious to 
all things, and the 
eyes have a pecu- 
liar, far-away ex- 
pression in them 
hard to describe. 
Sometimes in 
meeting a person 
will fall inertly to 
the floor, and lie 
there all night in 
a trance-like state, 
or else mope 
around for several 
days seeking soli- 
tude. 

This is ‘‘com- 
ing through.’’ 
The person is sup- 
posed to be fight- 
ing with the devil 
during that time, and is an object of awe and 
superstitious veneration, and is never disturbed 
or molested 

When at last the struggle is over—or, rather, 
when the nerves can stand the strain no longer— 
the ‘‘mo’ner’’ usually breaks forth in a sort of 
hysteria, a kind of exaltation following the pe- 
riod of depression, and gives vent to joyful 





CABIN, 


any way. 





the 
reached, the person is 
said to ‘fcome 
thoo.’’ A man or wom- 
an 


climax ‘has been 
have 


attends a camp-°* 
the wild, 
weird music, the vivid 
depiction of the ter- 
rors of torment, and 
the alternate descrip- 
tion of the beatific 
state of the blessed, 
all raise a conflict of 
emotions, a tempest of 
doubt and uncertainty 
in the sinner’s mind, 
and he she falls 
into a sort of a trance. 

While in that con- 
dition the soul is har- 
rowed by doubts and 
fears and vague long- 


meeting ; 


or 











ings, yet oppressed 
with a sense of un- 


worthiness. The peni- 


THE 


BAPTISM. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD STAFF. 


shouts and hand-clappings, all the time thank- 


ing the Lord for having saved his soul. When a 
‘‘mo’ner’’ has come through he has ‘ got re- 


ligion.”” 


He usually comes through in the meet- 
ing where the accessories of soul-stirring music 
and the moral encouragement of prayers and 


sympathy are to be had ; but not unfrequently 





the climax occurs in 
the field, at home, or 
anywhere. The meet- 
ings last for a week 
or ten days, and are 
always well attended. 
At the close all those 
who have ‘‘come 
through’’ and _ been 
converted, as well as 
those who have evinced 
a desire to become 
members of the church 
are baptized in the 
river or some near-by 
stream. 

The baptizing usu- 
ally takes place on 
Sunday afternoon, and 
anywhere from ten to 
sixty converts and sin- 
ners are plunged be- 
neath the water. It is a great event, and the 
negroes come for miles and miles to witness the 
scene. Songs are sung, prayers are offered, and 
the work begins. The minister is usually assisted 
by two others, and they manage to make pretty 
quick work of it when there are a large number 
to be baptized ; but when the number is small, 





THE OLD CABIN HOME, 























WAVE-WANDERINGS. 


more ceremony is added to make the occasion 
last longer. 

On almost every plantation there are two or 
three old family servants who declined to leave 
‘* ole mars en ole mistis’’ after being freed, and 
between them and their former owners and the 
owner’s children there exists a positive affection. 
The old servants are humored and treated with 
the utmost consideration, and they, in turn, are 
intensely loyal. Frequently they have taken the 
name of the family to which they once be- 
longed. 

They have a great reverence for the aristoc- 
racy, or ‘quality folks,’’ and a corresponding con- 
tempt for ‘‘ po’ w’ite trash,’’ as the poorer class 
of whites are termed. There are three degrees: 
**Quality folks,’’ ‘‘common folks,’’ and ‘‘ po’ 
w’ ite trash.’? ‘‘ Common folks ’’ are treated with 
scant courtesy, and the ‘‘ po’ w’ite trash’’ with 
none at all, but the ‘‘ quality ’’ are waited upon 
with much bowing and scraping and great re- 
spect. 

The old colored men are invariably invested 
with the respectful title of ‘‘ uncle,’’ and the 
elderly women with that of ‘‘mammy,”’ if they 


f———a 
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have been famiiy nurses ; if otherwise, they are 
called ‘* auntie.’’ 

The spirit of the average negro rises superior 
to earthly vicissitudes—nothing troubles him 
long. During the recent overflows of the Mis- 
sissippi River two men in a ‘‘ dug out’’ were go- 
ing through the flooded district. They came 
upon a floating negro cabin, and on the roof sat 
an old colored woman, holding a small pig in 
her lap. <A fine dog sat beside her, and four 
or five chickens, with their feet tied together, 
hung across the comb of the roof. 

‘‘ Howdy, auntie,’ called one of the men, 
‘‘what are you doing up there ?”’ 

‘* Howdy, gemmen! Jest er waitin’ fer some- 
body ter come en skiff me offen heah—me ‘n 
mer fambly. Say, boss, is yo’ got er match? 
De Lawd knows I’s sholy glad yo’ is! I ain’ 
had er taste er mer pipe yistiddy. 
Thanky, suh, thanky! Well, ef yo’ sees any er 
dem steamboatses up de river, jest tell ’em dat 
ole Aun’ Marthy is a-waitin’ down heah. 
good-by ¥? 


sence 


Good- 
by, gemmen 

And the last seen of her she was enveloped 
in a cloud of smoke from her beloved pipe. 





WAVE-WANDERINGS. 


By GERTRUDE 


HARRADEN. ’ 


I wANDERED on a pebbled beach, 
Where wavelets rolled in endless reach 
To seek what lesson they might teach, 


And learn what their weird music meant ° 
That ever to the wild wind lent 
A sad, subdued accompaniment. 


I listened, for I burned to hear 
What words to me those waves might bear, 
Of joy or grief, of hope or fear. 


I listened long, but all in vain, 
My curious heart could not explain 
The meaning of their ceaseless strain. 


For in a language all their own 
The waves conversed in monotone, 
And I was with them—but alone 
























As you note the ground is crumbling 
’ Neath the footstep of the girl, 
Gazing down into the tumbling 


Waters in their eddying whirl. 


Of no danger apprehensive, 


Poising there in lightsome grace, 


Radiant happiness, tho’ pensive, 
Shines from out that perfect face. : nll et 
‘“* Her Last Moment,’’ such the title S 
Of that vivid artist-dream, 
Telling in a curt recital, 
Of a tragedy supreme. 








TTA NGS the picture, bold and striking, 
On the Acade mic wall, 


Claiming notice, if not liking, 
















With a strong, resistless call. 


Some approve, while some denounce it, 





o— 


But the pravse outweighs by Jar, 
And the critics all pronounce it 


Greatest work of Alan Barr. 





SS 


re 
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Pictured on a summer morning, 
There you see the Falls of Lynn, 
Almost hear the sound of warning 


— Wo 
Sus. 


was 


In the foaming torre nts din, 



































“© Hush! a truce to praise or stricture.’’ 
‘“ See! the artist and his wife!’ 
“¢ Ts the lady in the picture, 


The ny her portrait drawn from life rr 


** Nay ! less lovely,”’ is the murmur, 
As, beside his stately bride, 
as ie Saar 5 SLE a St : And with lips compressed the firmer, 


Alan breasts the human tide. 

















At the throng the lady glances, 
To her husband saying loud— 

‘* Strange this oddest of your fancies 
Has such power to charm the crowd! 

Yet I hardly deem it equal 
In truce feeling to your last 





Alan Barr heard not the sequel, 
For his thoughts were in the past. 












Oh, the glory of that summer 
Only poet’ s tongue could tell! 
And the city-bred new-comer 
Yielded to its magic spell. 
Busy Nature's marvels daily 
Ceaseless wonder wrought in her, 
While her artist kinsman gaily 


Acted as interpreter. 
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So began the old, old story, 
As thro’ shady lanes they strolled, 
Or drank in the sunset glory, 
Hues of blue, and rose, and gold, 
“Tt was but his bounden duty ; 
Courtesy to his mother's guest,” 
Alan arqued, when her beauty 
Caused a thrill within his breast. 


Childlike beauty, childlike sweetness, 
Marked the face of Rose Adair 


Yet in full and rich complete NESS, 


’ 


Woman's soul was pictured there. 


Quick respo isive to each feeling, 

Sharing Natures varying mood, 
Frank, transparent, yet revealing 

Depths vot st ‘aightway understood. 
So. withi the careless present 

’ ? 

Alan eled, willful-blind, 
Divina. ma pastime pleasant, 


For th treasures of her mind. 





Rose, mea hile. in him but seeing 
Nobli ture. good and wise ; 
Talented d kingly being, 
Loon the painter in her eyes. 
Yet, wh st with earnest blending, 
Alan scoffed at higher themes, 
Saying : ‘What more blest than spending, 
Golde days in golde n dreams ?”’ 
Flamed her eves in steel-blue sple ndor, 
Tho’ she colored’ neath his gaze. 


“ Nay,’ she said, in accents tender, 


Golden deeds make golden days! 


ra 
Sd 
= 
$¢ Tage ins not a mere existence 
Pas n ease and dreamy sloth.” 
Urging still with soft persist nce, 
Task pon the idler, loth 
To res his much-loved leisure. 
Vet } oused at her behest, 
Seeking » 10 give her pleasure, 


Sketched the spot she loved the best. 


Conscv e-pangs thus idly stifling, 
Act yan unworthy part, 
Pledged to another, trifling 
Wit L pure and trusting heart. 











With a wordless wooing winning 
Love he was not free to claim, 
’Gainst all truth and honor sinning, 


Sin the world is slow to blame. 


Rose, half thoughtful, happy wholly, 
Gazed into the Falls of Lynn, 
As he sat and painted slowly, 

While the conflict raged within ; 
Conscience proved at length the stronger— 
** Yes, to-morrow we must part ; 

She shall be deceived no longer, 
Oh. but it will break her heart aba 


Then, with softened glance and te nder, 
Turn’ d he to sweet Rose Adair, 
Just to see the figure slender 
Flutter from his sight—oh, where ? 





Far helow. the swirling water 


Seizing on its dainty prey, 
Tossed and buffeted and caught her, 


In a fierce tumultuous play. 


Tho’ 80 cruelly is hattered 
Life from out that shapn ly form, 
Yet the gentle heart, unshatte red, 
Have ned is from earthly storm. 
Now no polished phrases cruel 
Tell her of a hopelsss loss, 
Tell her she has changed her ye wel 
For a thing of worthless dross, 





Not for her to pine and languish 
Till long years the pain might lull; 
Even spared the parting anguish— 
: Oh, but God was merciful ! 
Almost reeled the painter’ s reason, 
> Neath the sudden blow, whose force 
Ended that idyllic season 
With a weight of dull remorse. 










Yet with manhood’s stre ngth re viving 
Her last counsel he obeys, 
Solace seeks in Fruitful striving ; 
‘Golden deeds make golde n days.’” 
Still his troth-plight is unbroken, 
And he weds where Faith is due— 
Tk neeforth (tho’ to woman spoke n !) 


Alan’s every word is true. 


Always with him, fading never, 
Is the haunting fate of Rose, 
Till the scé ne, with slight endeavor, 


Vivid on the canvas grows. 





Now, in beauty and completeness, 
Hangs the graceful picture there, 
Alan owns, with bitter sweetness, 


Fame—the gift of Rose Adair. 


MARGARET CRAVEN, 


























TWO MAIDS AND 





THEIR MONEY. 


By LEILA STUART anp CAROLINE M. BEAUMONT. 


Satem, Mass., January 10th, 1893. 

My Dear GRANDFATHER—I trust your surprise 
will not be too great upon receiving this letter, 
but I am in need of advice, and so come to you. 
I might say that since the death of my dear 
mother I am in rather a peculiar position, which, 
as you are so far away, I will take the liberty of 
explaining to you. As you know, I have a little 
money, and my brother John has offered me a 
home, which is all very well; but he has his 
wife and babies, and I do not care to accept his 
kindness. Now, the question is, as I shall prob- 
ably never marry, what am I to do? I will be 
independent—upon that point I am determined ; 
no charity, no gifts; work I am not afraid of, 
but what is there that a gentlewoman can do 
which is not lowering, and yet would enable her 
to make a good living? I have no accomplish- 
ments—music, painting or a voice; nor have I 
the patience to teach the young idea. I have 
sometimes thought that I had latent dramatic 
talent, or that I could write ; but, on the whole, 
I am much perplexed, and ask you what shall I 
do with my life? When you put down this 
epistle you will doubtless say to yourself: ‘‘ How 
glad I am she lives at a distance, for she is one 
of those monstrosities, a ‘new woman,’ and she 
has ideas!’ Now, grandfather dear, don’t call 
me horrid names even at long range; I am not 
inhuman—in fact, I am an ‘‘old’’ woman ; but 
I must have something to do, or go mad! Every 
woman feels this longing when she reaches a cer- 
tain age without marrying, and unless she finds 
something upon which to expend her pent-up 
energies, she is liable to have a very bad time in- 
deed, and do all sorts of foolish things. I wish 
to live my life well, to some purpose, and by no 
means believe that marriage is the only avenue 
open to women. While marriage may be the 
best, it is not the only thing, and I believe a 
woman can lead a happy, useful life, independ- 
ently and alone. Now, my dear grandfather, if 
you will be kind enough to write me your views 
upon this subject, I shall esteem it a great favor ; 
and, with much love, believe me 

Your attached granddaughter, 
KATHERINE TEMPLE. 

Care of Mr. Joun Tempe, Salem, Mass 


P——, Cata., January 20th, 18923. 
My Dear Katuertne—Your letter reached 
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here the day after grandfather’s death, of which 
event both you and your brother have been 
notified by Dr. Grey. Grandpa had not been ill 
at all, and his death was so sudden that it is 
comforting to be assured by the doctor that it 
must have been entirely painless, and that he 
undoubtedly passed away in his sleep. He will 
be buried here, according to his written desire, 
which he had given into Dr. Grey’s keeping 
some years ago, for they were close friends, as, 
perhaps, you know. This memorandum also 
mentions the fact that his will is in the care of 
his lawyer in Boston, who drew it up for him a 
few years ago, when we left there for California. 

Whether grandpa had much or little to 
leave, I do not know, for he has lived here very 
quietly and simply, seemingly content to be in 
comfortable health, and to have his much-loved 
books about him. 

He has always. been very kind to me, and 
offered me a home with him after my mother’s 
death, some seven years ago. I was about your 
age then, and, like you, was impatient to see 
something of the world ; only, with this differ- 
ence, you are offered a home in Boston with its 
opportunities, while the home offered me was in 
this sleepy little village, whose inhabitants are 
all elderly people, and have themselves given 
the name of ‘‘ Old People’s Paradise’’ to the 
place. I can understand how they can enjoy its 
monotonous quiet, but an eager, impetuous 
youth—never ! 


Upon me has devolved the duty of opening 
grandpa’s mail, that has been accumulating 
since his death, which will explain the fact of 
my reading your letter. May I take it upon 
myself to give you the advice you asked of 
him? As the outcome of personal experience, 
it may be of interest to you, though I doubt 
if you will follow it. 

You, doubtless, have forgotten me, for it is 
twelve years since my mother and I left Boston, 
and you were then a small child of about ten ; 
but you probably know that Iam alone in the 
world—utterly alone now that dear grandpa has 
gone, and that I support myself in the way that 
you consider drudgery—namely, by teaching. 

And here are you, eager to enter the work-a- 
day world, and to support yourself! My dear 
cousin, take Punch’s advice to young men about 
to marry—‘‘ don’t !”’ 
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You do not know what it is to be alone in the 
world, and to work for your daily bread! If 
your brother offers you the shelter of his home, 
and you have enough money to dress yourself, 
so that he is not burdened with your support, I, 
who know whereof I speak, say, accept his offer 
and be thankful. 

Often have I longed for a brother’s roof to 
shelter me, even should he happen to have a wife 
whom I did not like or a disagreeable mother-ine 
law. The feeling of loneliness is so depressing. 
Of course I have_friends and acquaintances by 
the score, but now I have absolutely no one upon 
whom I have a right to call in case of need. 

It would interest me greatly to know just what 
has influenced you in your decision to earn your 
own living. The subjects of ‘‘A Career for Wom- 
en’’ and ‘‘ Woman’s Sphere’’ are of absorbing 
interest to me, and I have read and speculated 
much upon them ; and I tell you what I think 
is influencing many young girls who do not ab- 
solutely need to be self-supporting. It is that 
terrible spirit of Unrest which is abroad through- 
out our land, and whose influence is felt by 
young and old. The woman. of to-day is not 
content with the daily routine of household cares 
and the monotony of home life, but must seek 
diversion outside, often leaving her home and 
children to the care of servants. The young wom- 
an, on finishing her studies or completing her 
college course, is influenced by this same spirit 
when she decides to study a profession or ‘‘do 
something,’ instead of settling down. to the 
homely duties of life which may await her in 
her father’s house. 

My dear Katherine, stay under the shelter of 
your brother’s home and learn the womanly ac- 
complishments of housekeeping and sewing, so 
that when the time comes you will be fitted to 
make an admirable wife, a practical housekeeper, 
and, if the Lord so blesses vou, a sensible mother, 
thus filling the happiest as well as the highest 
destiny of a true woman—and a nobler one can- 
not be found ! 

You say you will probably never marry. Oth- 
ers have said the same, and—have married. I 
say the same myself, but not because I wish to 
be free and independent, but because I fear the 
‘right’? man (and I will marry no other) will 
not happen along my way. If he should come, 
and should offer me the homely duties of a sim- 
ple home together with his love, I should con- 
sider mvself a fortunate woman. 

3ut there, I 
perhaps ; 


have said enough—too much, 
but I hope I have not offended vou. 
To show me that I have not, will vou not write to 
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me and tell me what you decide upon ? In a few 
days I go back to my school duties, and my ad- 
dress will be, care of 
Madame Roland’s School for Young Ladies, 
Powell St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Believe me, my dear Katherine, 
Your affectionate cousin, 
Frances LE. 


The Thorndike Hotel, Boylston Street, 
Boston, February 3d, 1893. 

My Dear Frances—Your letter filled me with 
complex emotions, and I feel that a ream of pa- 
per will be required to answer it. However, | 
will cut it as short as possible. In the first 
place let me tell you the good news : Grand- 
father’s will has been opened here, and, my 
dear, you and I are the sole legatees! I fancy 
I can see you throwing this letter aside and writ- 
ing your resignation to the musty old school at 
once. However, thereis moretocome. The will 
is a most peculiar document, and leaves us each 
one hundred thousand dollars, but with a most 
curious proviso—if either of us marries before 
she is thirty, she forfeits her money to the 
other. Did you ever hear of anything so unkind 
and absurd? However, candor compels me to 
say that you stand no chance of getting mine ! 
The condition will be cheerfully carried out on 
my part. Finding that there was six thousand 
dollars on deposit in one of the banks here, half 
of this sum has been placed in your name, and 
will be sent you this week ; and with the other 
half I am putting up at one of Boston’s best 
hotels, and, attired in the deepest of mourning, 
am enjoying life! Dear grandfather! How glad 
am I that respect for age was early inculcated in 
me! Now for my plan. 
trip around the world? My idea is, as we are so 
far apart, for you to sail from San Francisco and 
I from New York, and, after traveling toward 
each other, it will be a very easy matter for us to 
arrange a meeting place ; 


What say you to a 


and then we will have 
so much of interest to tell each other. Being so 
alone, I shall take a maid, and I advise you to 
do the same. I know of a most deserving young 
woman whom I can rely upon to take good care 
The 
advice you offered me is undoubtedly good, but 


of me and my (now) extensive wardrobe. 


the reading of the will has so changed my plans, 
and even my thoughts, that I am not seeking 
advice; I thank you for it just the same. 
little eccentricities that 


Any 


might have made me 


conspicuous before, will, in the heiress, be con- 
I have all my life had the 


desire to do many things that can only be done 


sidered ‘‘ so sweet !"’ 
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by those beyond criticism—that is, people with 
ind now I intend to take advantage of 
my new position, and you will see that 


mone} 
I am 
called ‘‘ delightfully romantic, unconventional, 
What I might 


not grandfather left me 


have been 


a Littl 


but strictly proper r" 
considered had 
remembrance is not necessary for us to go into 
at the present time. I shall go 


f | 
York ne 


over to Ni W 


xt week, and if you telegraph your cor 


sent to my proposition, I will sail at once for the 
other side [ shall stay in London about ten 
days Paris the same length of time, and take 
a P. & O. steamer from Brindisi, and reach 
Bomb ome time in April. Of course, this is 


time to visit other pla es on the conti- 
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nent before sailing. This independence is like 
the breatl 
to leave John’s house in Salem by saying I 


fe to me, and I made an excuse 


wanted to some shopping before leaving on 


my expect but, in reality, I wanted to 


try my ¥ ul spend some money. Give 


me indepe liberty or death! No tire- 


some mel The free air of heaven and 
money il nk, and no complaints will be 
heard fh lips of Katherine Temple ! I 


think I n new woman, although I quite 


understa ire objects of contempt ; at all 
events, é t one of those despised females, 
i am not man. Iam young and have 


money what could be more delight- 
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ful! If grandfather went to his grave happy in 
the thought that he had gotten the best of two 
young women, and is at present in any region 
where he is cognizant of facts, he will ascertain 
that one of the young women will cheerfully 
comply with his last wishes. With one hun- 
dred thousand dollars one could buy a dozen 
men! As to your views of women’s work, my 
dear, they are all very well for a woman who has 
the choice of going out to fight the world, or re- 
maining in the shelter of a good home. For 
such an one as I was a week or two ago, for in- 
stance ; but when women get to a certain age 
and do not marry, they ought to have a little 
independence, and while, doubtless, it would 
have been well, under those circumstances, for 
me to have taken your advice, I fear I should 
not have done so. The desire has always been 
so strong in me to ‘‘ paddle my own canoe,”’ 
that I shall never cease to bless grandfather for 
giving me the opportunity. I have done some 
very silly things since getting my money—you 
can never guess how silly. I am very fond of 
violets, and, as I had never had enough of them 
in my whole life, I went into a florist’s shop 
yesterday and asked the price. ‘‘A dollar a 
bunch,”’ said the boy, and he hastened to add 
that he would break a bunch if I did not care to 
spend a dollar, thinking, doubtless, from my 
quiet appearance that I was unable to afford the 
price. ‘‘ How many have you?’ I inquired, lan- 
guidly. ‘‘ Only six bunches left,’’ he said. ‘‘I 
will take them all,’’ said I, and you ought to 
have seen that boy! I felt like Mrs. Gould out 
for a walk, and, after all, as I sent all the violets 
to a hospital but one bunch to adorn your hum- 
ble servant, it was a harmless piece of extrava- 
gance. I must bring this scrawl to a close, hop- 
ing to hear from you by wire in New York; in 
which case I will keep you informed as to my 
whereabouts and will expect you to do the same. 
Thanking you again, my dear Cousin Frances, 
for your kind words of advice, and trusting be- 

fore very long to know you better, believe me, 

Your affectionate cousin, 

KATHERINE TEMPLE. 
My address in New York will be Holland 

House. The best is none to good for K. T. 


San Francisco, Car., February —, 1893. 
My Dear KatHertne—Yours of the 3d is just 
received, and,the same mail brought me a letter 
from the lawyer officially informing me of the 
contents of grandfather's will. How much has 
happened since I wrote my last letter to vou! 
What a tremendous jump for me—from mod- 
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erate circumstances to independence, from pov- 
erty to wealth! My brain is still giddy, and 
truly the surprise is almost a shock. I am glad 
I did not know that grandfather had so much 
money to leave, for it would have been beyond 
human nature not to conjecture as to how he 
would leave it, and it is much pleasanter to be 
so agreeably surprised. Dear grandpa! to think 
that he should have left his money to you and 
me, the lonely women of his family ! 

I am sorry you feel annoyed over the proviso ; 
but it does not seem unkind to me, for I am sure 
grandpa had some wise end in view. You see, I 
was so much better acquainted with him than 
you ever were, and know he had only kindly 
thoughts. We may yet see wisdom in this pro- 
viso as we now see the kindness of the gift. ‘‘It 
is not all of life to live,’’ nor yet to have one 
hundred thousand dollars, although it seems to 
be the main thing in our lives just now. 

I am not going to allow myself to be prosy in 
this letter, as I fear I was in my last. I seem to 
be dropping into a didactic style of writing as 
well as talking, but, because you are younger 
than I, it is hardly necessary that I should take 
the attitude of teacher to you. After all, I am 
much nearer your age now than I was a week 
ago, for it is surprising how much younger I 
feel. a as 

I was called off from my letter, and it has 
waited a week for completion. Forgive the de- 
lay. 

I am going to tell you my plans, and you will 
be surprised, perhaps, to find them quite similar 
to your own. My first thought, also, was of a 
trip around the world. My newly acquired 
wealth presents such great possibilities that my 
mind leaped at once to the desire that heretofore 
had seemed the most impossible ever to realize. 
I have told no one of the amount of money I 
have fallen heir to, but have merely notified 
Madame Roland that I wished to resign my post 
as soon as she could conveniently fill my place, 
and as my grandfather had left me a little money, 
I should spend it in traveling, beginning with a 
trip to Japan. 

I hope to sail from here about the first of April, 
in the steamer China, for it is a splendid boat, 
the best sailing from this port, and, moreover, is 
commanded by Captain Seabury, as kind and 
genial a captain as ever sailed from any port. I 
know him slightly, but have friends who know 
him very well, and who will put me under his 
care. He expects to stop at Honolulu on this 
next voyage, which will give me a glimpse of 
those much-talked-of islands, although it will 
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lengthen our trip to seventeen or eighteen days. 
It seems a little odd that we should both be 
starting on the same trip and from different 
edges of the continent. You sail sooner than I, 
and will probably reach Bombay about the time 
I reach Yokohama. Let us each write to the 
other — you from Bombay, directing care of 
Grand Hotel; and I from Yokohama, to any 
address you may name. 

I am interested in hearing how you are using 
your money. Some wise person—lI have forgot- 
ten who—says there is no greater test of char- 
acter than to be suddenly raised from poverty 
to wealth. I believe it, and am now waiting to 
see what the test will develop in me. One thing 
has already developed—namely, a double iden- 
tity, for there are certainly two distinct Egos who 
have possession of me. One is the wise, digni- 
fied Miss Lee, who thinks it more sensible and 
well-bred to make no difference in my behavior ; 
to act, I suppose, as if I had always had money 
to spend. The other Ego, the foolish Miss Lee, 
maintains that as it takes time for the mind to 
adjust itself to the new state of affairs, I am per- 
fectly justified in obeying the wild impulses of 
fancy—for a time, at least. Immediately on 
discovering the presence of these two Egos, I 
summoned them before me, and requested each 
to state her case, for I found I should have no 
peace otherwise, as they were constantly quar- 
reling. The wise one had the floor first, and I 
quite admired her good sense, but when the fool- 
ish one took the word, I was obliged. to admit 
there was some truth in what she said ; particu- 
larly when she suggested that, probably, the first 
few weeks of my wealth would be greater happi- 
ness than any time afterward. I settled the 
matter by dividing the day between them. The 
wise Miss Lee has the school hours, but in the 
afternoon, when I go down-town, I put her care- 
fully away in my closet, and it is the foolish one 
who skips along at my side, entertaining me 
with her lively chatter. I, too, make foolish 
purchases, and you will laugh when I tell you 
what the foolish one and I did the other day. 
We walked into a glove store and deliberately 
bought a dozen pair of gloves! Did you ever 
have a dozen pair of gloves at one time? | 
never did, and you can imagine how I luxuri- 
ate in them. I chose sensible colors and lengths, 
but yet—I have an idea that it will be better 
for me to take the wise one with me when I buy 
my outfit for my voyage, or I may have cause to 
regret it when out on the briny deep. 

How strange that the possession of a little 
money should so change the color of one’s life ! 


I feel so much younger and lighter hearted, be- 
cause the possibilities of life seem within my 
grasp. Alas! that money should play such an 
important part in life, but as long as human 
nature is so human, it must needs be so. I have 
always had a theory that real happiness in life 
was more a matter of temperament than sur- 
roundings ; but somehow all my theories seem 
disjointed, and to have no place in the present 
state of my mind. 

But of one thing Iam determined—I shall not 
allow the foolish Miss Lee the satisfaction of 
posing before her small world as an heiress. I 
shall tell no one; for, after all, one hundred 
thousand dollars is but a small sum to the usual 
idea of wealth, although it is a tidy bit for 
an old maid schoolteacher to fall heir to, and 
I have no intention of turning it over to you, my 
dear. That is hardly possible, for you know I 
have but two years to wait to reach the golden 
age of thirty. 

And now, dear Katherine, I must say good-by 
and bon voya We will meet somewhere on 
the other side of the world. In the meantime I 
will hope that you are enjoying your wealth as 
much as is Your affectionate cousin, 

FRANCES LEE. 


Tue Apo.to Horer, BompBay, April 27th, 1893. 

My Dear FrANces—Your letter telling me of 
your proposed trip to Japan followed me to New 
York, and I received it the day before I sailed 
on the Paris. How shall I begin to tell you all 
that has passed since I last wrote you? Like 
you, I kept strictly to myself the fact that I was 
something of an heiress; but I did not stint my- 
self nor treat K. T. with any lack of respect! I 
and my maid (!) spent two weeks in London, 
and two weeks in Paris, where I increased my 
wardrobe and purchased a traveling gown that 
has never ceased to be the joy of my heart. 
Dear Paris! will I ever see it again? I took a 
P. and QO. steamer at Brindisi, and here my story 
really begins. There were many pleasant people 
on the boat, and as the trip is rather a long one, 
we soon beeame like old friends; and, as you 
know, after a certain time the confines of the 
ship become the limits of the world to one. 
Among the people I liked best were a Mrs. Jer- 
myn and her brother, Major Geoffrey ; the latter 
was going to join his troop here in Bombay, and 
his sister to join her husband in the interior. We 
soon became fast friends, and I can say with 
great truth that never in all my life did I enjoy 
myself more than upon that dear old boat. I 
love every corner of it! We spent the day in 
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idle talk, and the evenings in playing games and 
getting up all kinds of impromptu jollifications. 
Major Geoffrey has a splendid voice, and the 
moon shone on several occasions, and—well, a 
law should be passed to prevent young men with 
good voices from singing in the moonlight to 
young women who are fond of money! One 
night I was talking to Major Geoffrey (the moon 
was under a cloud), and we got upon the subject 
of wills and legacies ; and, without making it at 
all personal, I told him the story of grandfather’s 
eccentric bequest. He said that was all very 
well if the young women in question did not fall 
in love before the required time was up; for, 
were they true women, one hundred times one 
hundred thousand dollars would not requite 
them for the loss of the best thing in life—the 
true love of a good heart. Just then the moon 
came out from behind a cloud, and I remarked 
that it was a pleasant evening and that I thought 
it would rain before morning, which goes to show 
that my ideas disconnected. 
Three times I changed the subject, and as many 
times Major Geoffrey returned to the topic of wills 
and grandfathers ; they seemed to have an abso- 
lute fascination for him. He asked me if I agreed 
with him about love, and I remarked that I had 
never given the subject any thought, but that 
one hundred thousand dollars was a large sum 


were somewhat 


to lose for one man, whereupon he looked ex- 
ceedingly solemn and declared he was disap- 
pointed in me, and felt that he knew me better 
than that. And just then I felt a wild desire to 
laugh, but, the moon going under a cloud again, 
I cried instead ; and, to make matters worse, | 
said I was in mourning for my grandfather ; and 
then seeing what I had done, I hastened to add 
that he had died ten years ago, and Major Geof- 
frey looked as if he thought I was the most de- 
voted granddaughter he had ever heard of,’ to 
wear mourning for ten years. After that mat- 
ters went from bad to worse—so much worse 
that we actually liked the cloudy nights better 
than the bright ones, and Mrs. Jermyn grew a 
little stiff to me, and I wished I had never been 
anybody’s grandchild, and that I had died when 
I was a baby. And then in a week I became 
unreasonably glad that I was alive and began to 
save money! Can degradation go further? You 
see, Mrs. Jermyn was fond of her brother, and 
she was not seeing as much of him as formerly ; 
and finally one day she came to my cabin and 
said I was a flirt, and 
good to be trifled with, 
tended to be serious ; 


that her brother was too 
and she knew I never in- 
and I asked her why (I 
was really very much cut up), and she told me 
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that my maid had confided to her maid the fact 
of my money and the conditions, and she had 
told Major Geoffrey about it! And he knew it 
was my Own case when I was telling it to him (I 
found this out afterward). And that night I did 
not go out to dinner; I could not face that man 
after what I had heard ; I cried myself to sleep, 
and had a horrid time generally. And all the 
next day I did not see him, but in the evening 
he sent me a note and asked me to join him on 
deck ; so I washed my face and put on the jaun- 
tiest air I could muster, and—well, all I have to 
say is that I consider money the vulgarest thing 
in the world! 
and have a good time ! 


Take the old money, my dear, 
I don’t want it. I have 
something for which I would not take all the 
gold in the world—the love of a good man’s 
heart. Grandfather was a darling, after all! I 
am to be married to-morrow here in Bombay to 
the best man in the whole world. Mrs. Jermyn 
is to give me away, she seeming to be rather suc- 
cessful in that line, having done it before! And 
so, my dear cousin, you are one hundred thou- 
sand dollars richer than you were, and I am a 


million times ! 


And now, when you reach Bom- 
bay I will be able to entertain you in my own 
home, and introduce you to the man who changed 
me from an avaricious, heartless imitation of a 
woman to a human being! My love and good 
wishes go with the money, and trusting to see 
you ere long, I am 
Your affectionate cousin, 
KATHERINE TEMPLE. 
What can be done with it? Build an asylum 
for women who are suffering from mental aber- 
ration ; but in it there will be no place for 
SE, K. T. 
YOKOHAMA, JAPAN, April 27th, 1893. 
My Dear Katuertne—I am here in the land 
of the cherry-blossoms, the tourist’s Mecca, the 
poet’s dream, and the painter’s delight! It is 
impossible to express in words the charm of this 
wonderful country, whose skies revel in soft 
tints, and whose fields, parks and streets luxuri- 
ate in a wealth of blooming flowers and trees, 
whose people seem always happy, and where 
dirt and distress seem unknown! There must 
be a reverse side to the picture, for this is not 
Eden, but I have not caught even a glimpse of it 
yet. I know now that those beautiful pictures 
of Japan, which I have often admired, and felt 
confident were idealized scenes, are faithiul rep- 
resentations, although they fail to do justice to 
the original. 
I have arrived at just the right time, for the 
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matsuri of the cherry-blossoms is in full swing, 
and the world is keeping holiday. The Japan- 
ese paterfamilias goes with his entire family for a 
day’s picnic in one of these beautiful parks, 
spending the day, not in noisy hilarity, or in 
sending off fire-crackers, but in quietly drinking 
his tea or saki and admiring the cherry-trees ; 
his happiness is complete if he can carry home 
a branch of these glorious pink-blossoms to 
place in a vase before his home-shrine, admir- 
ing and cherishing them until they scatter, for 
even Japanese flowers must die. 

My voyage was safe and comfortable, as well 
as one I am destined never to forget. We hada 
few rough days after leaving San Francisco, 
which I was obliged to spend in my cabin. 
While in the tropics, just before and just after 
leaving Honolulu, it was very hot, and I should 
have suffered had not the captain kindly pro- 
cured me an upper-deck stateroom for that 
time. We reveled in tropical fruits, and ate our 
meals under the waving punkas. We were nine 
days going from Honolulu to Yokohama, but 
the weather was perfect, the air mild, and the 
For the last twenty- 
four hours before we saw land we were sailing 


ocean like a summer sea. 


in the Japan Stream, and its influence was 
plainly felt. The air was soft but exhilarating, 
and the sea and sky seemed to glow with those 
extraordinary soft tints which seem to belong to 
Japan. To me, the days were so blissful and 
happy, that they seemed a foretaste of heaven. 
We landed on the 21st, and as the Grand Hotel 
is very near the hatoba, we walked there along the 
Bund, or sea wall. The hotel is two stories 
high, this being a country of earthquakes, but 
in other respects it is quite like our own. The 
present manager is an American, and you can 
imagine my pleasure when, as I entered the 
door, I saw before me a large picture of Del 
Monte, Cala. It was like a glimpse of home. 
And, later, as I entered the waiting-room, an 
immense picture of Yellowstone Falls confronted 
me, 

The low French windows of my room open on 
a wide porch which overlooks the beautiful Bay 
of Yokohama with its forests of masts, and 
where float the flags of all nations. The view so 
fascinates me that I have brought my writing 
here, and, in my frequent pauses, I glance below 
me, where a dozen or more coolies with their 
comical little carriages, called kuruwmas, or more 
commonly, jinrikshaws, stand before the hotel 
door. My glance is always observed, and one or 
more will dart forward, and in a gentle, insinu- 
ating voice say, ‘‘ Rickshaw ?”’ 
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Iam impressed—in fact, almost overwhelmed 
—by the courtesy of these simple-minded peo- 
ple, and I frankly admit to you that I never felt 
so ill-bred before as I daily do here in my inter- 
course with the Japanese I meet—shopkeepers, 
servants and coolies though they be. Their po- 
liteness is natural, ‘and springs from the heart, 
[Tam sure. It is not veneer any more than it is 
servility—they are courteous because they do 
not know how to be anything else. 

But it is time to come to the point of my let- 
ter, for [ have an important piece of information 
to communicate to you, my dear cousin. I am 
tempted to leave it for a posteript, thereby prov- 
ing myself a true woman. But away with cow- 
ardice, let me dash into it! No—I wilk quietly 
and calmly announce a fact of which I am in no 
wise ashamed, but in which I glory and rejoice. 
My dear Katherine, my share of grandfather’s 
legacy will revert to you, for to-morrow I am to 
marry Mr. Clifford Moore, a San Francisco gen- 
tleman whom I have known for years by name 
and reputation (for we have mutual friends), 
but whom | never met until upon the deck of 
the good steamship China. He has come out 
here to look after some interests he has in the 
tea trade, and we may live here a year or more. 
So, my dear, we will be able to welcome you to 

when you reach here. 
nder why I do not wait the two 
ich the age of thirty, and so keep 
| could never have asked my lover 
to wait so long without telling him the reasons, 


our own ho! 
Do vou 
years until I 


) 


the money 


and they would have seemed so paltry. Besides, 
[do not wish him to know that I make any 
sacrifice in accepting his love, and moreover I 
glory in the thought that he loves me for myself 
alone, and has chosen me, believing me to be a 
lonely, self-supporting woman. 

Do you pity me for my short-lived prosperity ? 
Waste not vour pity, my cousin, I need it not, 
for I am blissfully happy and perfectly content. 
(irandfather’s legacy has fulfilled its mission, for 
I have enjoyed to the fullest degree the spending 
of the money I have had, and through its means 
I have learned to know myself. Ihave had a 
foretaste of wealth, and, though ’tis sweet, it 
does not tempt me to be untrue to myself—to 
sell my birthright. 

Perhaps you are eager to know ‘‘all about it,’’ 
this history of my courtship, and what finally 
induced me to be willing to surrender myself— 
Do I hear a whisper, 
‘“Yes, do tell?’ Ah, no, my dear! Those 
lovely roseate days, when sea and sky seemed 


and my inheritance. 


made for lovers, are sacred to our own sweet ro- 
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mance, and a cold description of them on paper 
would seem sacrilegious. But this I will say, 
my dear Katherine, when the time came for my 
answer, to my surprise I found my mind resolved, 
and it seemed no sacrifice to relinquish my 
newly acquired wealth, for oh! the desolation 
and emptiness of life without him !—the thought 
alone appalled me! Not fora moment do I re- 
gret my choice, nor am I troubled by fears of 
regret in the future, for I know I have been true 
to my better nature, and is there sweeter music 
than the voice of approving conscience ? 
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The thought comes to me as I write, could 
grandfather have foreseen and desired such a test 
for us, and have provided for it by some codicil 
in his will? For if you should desire to marry, 
also, what would become of his money. What 
could be done with it? 

A familiar figure is walking down the Bund, 
and a hand waves a straw hat to me. I must 
say good-by. I will write again after to-morrow. 
Believe me always, 

Your affectionate cousin, 
FRANCES. 


— ft \— > 
—_—_— wish. 


TO MY WATCH. 


By SYDNEY HODGES. 


LittLe watch, fast ticking out 

All the hours of pain and doubt, 

All the tumult, toil and strife 
Making up our span of life ; 

All the heart-wrung sighs, and tears 
Falling faster with the years, 

As the petals drop and fade 

From the bloom life’s summer made. 
Ah! what thoughts each other chase 
As I look upon your face! 


Every tick your motions give 

One tick less have I to live. 

Did I realize this thought, 

With such solemn meaning fraught, 
When some new-born joy drew nigh 
In the happy days gone by? 

And your slight hands all too slow 

Round about your face did go? 

Ah! those tardy hours have passed. 
Would they were not now so fast! 


Never stopping in your flight, 
Never pausing day or night; 
Not a moment’s rest you crave 
From the cradle to the grave. 
With a never-ceasing motion, 
Steadfast as the tides of ocean ; 
Seeming evermore to hurry, 

Yet. without a moment’s flurry ; 
Till our worn hearts almost pray 
That you would a moment stay. 


All things rest—the clouds at noon, 
And the leaves in nights of June ; 
And the grief-bewildered brain 
When sleep falls like softest rain ; 
And the stars when day awakes, 
And the day when Hesper shakes 
Gleams of gold from out the skies 
Into wandering lovers’ eyes. 

You alone speed on your way, 
Never resting night or day. 


Yet what joys those hands have brought ! 
Golden days with rapture fraught ; 
Golden days by sunlit fountain ; 

Golden days on breezy mountain ; 

Days made more divine by love 

Than by radiance from above. 

Ah! those hands that to the sense 

Bring such joys and bear them hence ; 
Could we know what Time conceals 
’Neath those little ticking wheels! 


Yet when those slight hands shall mark 
That last hour when all grows dark ; 
And shall still keep ticking on 

When earth’s light from me is gone, 
Little watch, your face shall be 

Still a memory sweet to me, 

Though diviner light may shine 

On these opened eyes of mine. 

For your hands that never cease 

Bring at last the perfect peace. 




















BORROWED PLUMES. 


By ELLSWORTH DIXON. 





ORACE DELAMORE was on a busi- 
ness trip from Chicago to New York. 

| He had exhausted his stock of news- 
papers, and had tired of gazing at the 
uninteresting landscape, when, on turning his 
attention to his fellow-passengers, his eyes rested 





on a young lady in a seat nearly opposite his 
own. 

The girl was alone—a sweet-faced, brown-eyed 
creature—evidently tired and travel-stained. She 
had taken off her little sealskin cap, and the fair 
head drooped wearily on the hard back of the 
seat, every position she tried seeming more un- 
comfortable and unfavorable for the slumber set- 
ting so heavily upon the sleepy eyes. 

Horace, unobserved, stepped across the aisle 
to the vacant place behind, and, watching his 
opportunity, managed to carelessly throw his 
rug across one end of the seat before him. The 
next time the heavy head drooped into the cor- 
ner, it found a soft cushion which seemed the 
perfection of comfort, and the girl was soon fast 
asleep 

Horace, well pleased with his success, gazed at 
his neighbor with impunity for a few moments, 


smiling a little at first, then more gravely ; and 
when he quietly arose to return to his seat—from 
whence he looked no longer at the pretty face 
opposite—there was something very like a shade 
of melancholy in his deep blue eyes—the shadow 
of a hopeless, unavailing regret-—which this young 
girl certainly could not have awakened, for Hor- 
ace had never seen her before. 

No, he had 


nly found in her the vague re- 
semblance whic 


1 for him every fair woman 
seemed to bear, in some feature or expression, 
to another fa 
ory. 


shining like a star in his mem- 


Possibly no woman’s face would have seemed 
fair to him without the suggestion of that deli- 
sate, brier-rose loveliness he had loved so well. 

For the remainder of the journey the young 
man gazed quietly out of the window without 
seeing a detail of the country, only rousing him- 
self as the train reached its destination to come 
to the rescue of a bewildered, frightened little 
woman from the country, who had started for 
the first time on her travels with two babies, four 
flower-pots, and bags and bundles innumerable. 

If Horace’s numerous lady friends knew that 
he possessed that crowning charm of all—a hid- 
is popularity would have been in- 
creased tenfold, if possible. Such was really the 
case, but H cuarded his secret well. 

To a participation in his joys his friends were 
welcome, but this weary pain in the most sacred 
recess of his heart was kept for himself alone. 

If there been any eye sharp enough to 
pierce through the thickness of the heavy ulster 
and coat which the young man wore to-day, 
there, hidden away in rather a shabby leather 
case in a remote pocket, would have been found 
the explanation of the secret. 


den sorrow 


It is a photograph—a woman’s, of course— 
the lovely face of winsome Marjorie Clare. 

This for the beginning of the tale; for the end, 
the little strip cut from a newspaper, which, with 
the photograph, is all the case contains : 


‘Died, in Florence, March 23d, Margaret, the be- 


loved daughter of R. H. Clare, aged nineteen years.” 


A year and a half before, Horace, during his 
wanderings in the Old World, had first seen 
Marjorie Clare at Florence. 

The flirtation which immediately ensued be- 
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tween the beautiful English girl and the popular 
young American had quickly ripened into a feel- 
ing which both knew to be far deeper than mere 
flirtation, though no word of love had ever been 
spoken between them. 

All seemed going blissfully well, until one un- 
happy day came shipwreck upon the inevitable 
shoals in the course of true love. 

It seemed afterward such a pitiful cause to 
have brought about so much misery—only the 
careless words of an unintentional mischief- 
maker, the innocent coquetry of a thoughtless 
girl, a man’s jealousy and hurt vanity, a few hot 
words, and Horace Delamore was off to Egypt 
and the Holy Land with the laudable object of 
showing his provok- 
ing lady-love how 
exceedingly well he 
could live without her 
for six months. 

Day day he 
made more strenuous 
efforts to nurse his 
wrath, but every day 


by 


his longing for a sight 
of Marjorie’s sweet 
face grew stronger, es- 
pecially as he felt in 
his heart how harsh 
had his judg- 
ment upon what was 
really no worse than 
harmless 
quetry. 


been 


girlish co- 
But he made no at- 
tempt to return to 
Florence. 
Before 
were 


months 
over Horace’s 
trembling fingers had 
cut from a stray news- 
paper the words telling the news which seemed 
then to ring the death-knell of all his hopes of 
happiness, 

Since then the remorse and despair which had 
at the time settled like a pall upon him had 
quieted into the dull, weary pain which Horace 
told himself he would carry in his heart as long 
as it was his lot to dwell upon the earth which 
held the grave of Marjorie Clare. 

He had returned to America and taken his old 
place in society, but not one of his friends was 
allowed to know aught of the shadow hanging 
over his life. 

The fresh air and the space to stretch his 
cramped limbs seemed delightful to Horace as 


six 
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he left the train after his long journey. Beck- 
oning to an impertinent-looking urchin, star- 
ing with rapt attention at a set of flaming 
handbills depicting the glories of a public mas- 
querade to take place that evening, he confided 
to his charge his only article of luggage—a small 
portmanteau—and set out to walk to the hotel 
which was to be his home during his week’s stay 
in New York. 

Arrived at the hotel, Horace’s first thought 
upon being left alone in his own room was to 
search for a packet of papers he was to deliver to 
a lawyer whom he thought of visiting immedi- 
ately on business of some importance ; but on 
opening his portmanteau he suddenly seemed 
to have forgotten his 
haste. 

What had happen- 
ed to the snowy stock 
of linen his sister had 
so carefully packed 
the day before? And 
what in the name of 
all that was wonder- 
ful was the meaning 
of that heap of tinsel, 
shabby black velvet, 
tarnished metal but- 
tons and feathers? 

Drawing the things 
out rather gingerly 
between his thumb 
and finger, there stood 
disclosed to his aston- 
ished old 
black velveteen doub- 
Jet, with sleeves slash- 
ed with red satin, a 
long red cloak trim- 
med with gold braid, 
a mask, knee-breech- 
es, long black trunk 
hose, low shoes with 
marvelous gilt buckles, and a hat adorned with 
two of the shabbiest and showiest of red plumes. 

Excepting these articles, the bag contained 
nothing. 

After a prolonged whistle of amazement Hor- 
ace turned blankly again to the portmanteau for 
some clew to this remarkable transformation, 
and, sure enough, light suddenly dawned upon 
his perplexity. 

He saw, it is true, nothing but a very ordinary 
black leather bag, with, at the first glance, a de- 
cidedly familiar air; but a closer inspection 
showed it to be certainly smaller than the one 


eyes an 
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which had left Chicago with him the previous 
day, and no amount of inspection could bring to 
view the initials H. L. D., which the young man 
knew marked his own property. 

He had evidently changed portmanteaus on 
the train with some one who was now doubtless 
as much nonplussed as himself. 

‘*Probably some one going to a ball; very 
likely the one in which my boy was so much in- 
terested,’? ruminated Horace. ‘‘ By Jove! I 
don’t see why I shouldn’t take the gifts the gods 
have provided, and go to the ball in his place 
and his clothes, though I wish he had been ac- 
commodating enough to choose rather more 
tasteful attire.’’ 

The loss of his belongings was inconvenient 
(the papers were important, but fortunately only 
copies of the originals), but Horace was accus- 
tomed to make very light of small annoyances. 

Toward evening, after visiting the lawyer, he 
strolled to the railway station to make inquiries 
regarding the missing portmanteau. 

Nothing had been heard of it, and the young 
man returned to the hotel fully resolved to take 
advantage of the opportunity thrown in his way 
and attend the masquerade ball. 

‘Sister Helen would say it was the hand of 
Fate leading me,”’ he thought, smiling, as he ran 
up the stairway of the hotel. ‘‘I wonder if Fate 
will lead me into the clutches of somebody ready 
to kick up a-row with me for appropriating his 
possessions ?”’ 

Horace had very few acquaintances and no 
friends in New York, his object in visiting the 
city being merely legal business, and this way 
provided of spending one of the long evenings 
struck him as being an especial interposition of 
Providence in his behalf. 

The costume proved to fit him tolerably well. 
While arraying himself in it he made two dis- 
coveries. One, a card in the pocket of the 
doublet, on which was hastily scrawled, ‘‘ Mrs. 
Eggleston, 145 Street.’’ The other was a 
rather peculiarly made pink-and-gray rosette, 
fastened securely on the breast of the doublet. 

‘* Evidently a signal to somebody,’’ Horace 
decided. ‘‘Who knows what adventures my 
borrowed plumes may throw in my way to- 
night ?’’ 

Horace found the ballroom filled with a heter- 
ogenous company of representatives of the lower 
orders of society, as might have been expected 
from the low price of admission, which was the 
only condition of entrance. The ladies with 
whom the young man amused himself during 
the early part of the evening seemed to him to 
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consist principally of shop-girls and third-rate 
actresses. 

But the ball was nearly half over, and he had 
met with none of the adventures for which he 
had hoped. 

After, with some difficulty, freeing himself 
from the society of an inconveniently friendly 
companion, whom he strongly suspected of be- 
ing one of the chambermaids at his hotel; he was 
making his way toward the door, intending to 
take his departure, when a hand was laid rather 
roughly on his arm. 

Turning, he found himself confronted by a 
short, thick-set man, in a black mask and 
domino, who wore on his shoulder a rosette the 
exact counterpart of the one adorning his own 
doublet. 

‘**Come along this way !’’ said the man, rather 
shortly. 

And Horace, beginning to scent an adventure 
at last, followed with alacrity into a small smok- 
ing-roon: in the rear of the ballroom, just then 
quite desert 

‘*Confound you, Hicks, where have you been 
all the evening? Didn’t you promise to meet 
me an hour ago?’ began the black domino, 
rather savagely. 

But Horace, nothing daunted, answered, in 
rather a hoarse voice: 

‘*That is a good one, when I’ve been looking 
for you till I’m cross as a bear !’’ 


‘* Well, now that we’re together, we must set- 
tle our matters quick, bedad, for I must be off. 
What a deuce of a cold you’ ve got, Hicks !’’ 


‘Yes, as hoarse as a crow,’’ responded Horace. 

‘Faith, ve got the telegram I was fearin’, 
and you boys must do the job without me. 
That’s what I’ve come to tell you. I must be 
off to St. Louis abeut that little job you know of 
—eh, Hicks ?”’ 

‘*Of course,’’? nodded Horace, wisely. 

‘‘And I can’t be back till the day after you 
have settled the pretty widgw and prigged all 
her heap of silver.”’ 

Involuntarily Horace started as he heard these 
words, and began to realize the probable charac- 
ter of his companion; but instantly recovering 
himself, and calling to his aid the presence of 
mind and caution so important in such a strange 
situation, he answered, with assumed careless- 
ness : 

‘‘T suppose no change has been made in the 
plan ?”’ 

‘‘No; the day after to-morrow, at ten. I told 
you, didn’t I, that I got the key of the safe from 
the butler?”’ 
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Horace nodded. 
‘Faith, I went ~%, 
there to call on the Vi 
butler, and 
most of the 
silver. Such 
a beautiful 
lot! All the 
family plate 
from Eng- 
land, sent to 
the widow 
when her 
motherdied, 
Waters told 
me. Faith, 
itll make rich men 
of us, Hicks, me boy! 
And such an easy 
job itll be ! Nobody 
at home but the 
widow and the other 
young woman and 
two servant - girls ! 
Lor’! won't they 
screech when you 
walk in! But now 
I must be off. Tll see you Sunday 

at our old crib.”’ 
‘* Here, minute !’’ cried 
Horace, desperately, seizing him by 


saw 


wait a 


the arm as he was turning away. 
‘*T believe I’ve forgotten the wid- 
ow’s number.’’ 

‘Och, you stupid!’ cried the 
other, rather suspiciously. ‘‘ Faith, 
I believe you’ve been drinking too much @ 
again. One hundred and forty-three is the 
number. Sure, the other boys know it, if 
you don’ t.”’ 

‘* Yes, yes ; Mrs. Eggle- 
ston, 143 Street!’ Horace exclaimed, 
at a bold venture. 

‘* Yes, of course,”’ 


I know now. 





answered the man, crossly. 
‘*Now, be sure you don’t make a botch of this 
job, for it’s as pretty a one as ever I see.”’ 

Horace only waited until the black domino 
was out of sight, and then he himself left the 
ball. 

‘“‘Upon my word!’ he exclaimed, laughing 
aloud with pleasure and excitement in the safe 
shelter of the close carriage which took him to 
the hotel, ‘‘I never expected such luck as this ! 
And a widow in the case—a pretty one, too, my 
friend distinctly stated. Well, I shall see to- 
morrow. I only hope the bona fide Hicks will 





not turn up in time to 
spoil everything. Prob- 
ably he will not, as kind Provi- 
dence is going to take the black domino out 
of the way just in the nick of time.”’ 

The following afternoon Horace carefully 
remedied some of the deficiencies in his 
wardrobe, and presented himself at No. 
143 Street. He was told that Mrs. Eg- 
gleston was at home, and, sending in his 
card, he was soon bowing low before an ex- 
ceedingly pretty, fair- haired lady, who 
looked just a trifle surprised at meeting the 
visitor she found awaiting her. 

She afterward told Horace she had fully 
expected to see a book agent. 

Horace soon 





made known the 
object of his visit, and when his 
companion 
had turned 
from pale 
\* to rose-red 
half a doz- 
en times 
after the 
most bewil- 
dering fashion, she 
screamed hysterical- 
ly and clasped her 
pretty little hands 
in almost speechless 
gratitude for Mr. 
Delamore’s _ timely 
warning. Horace mod- 
estly hoped she would 
allow him to be of some 
assistance, and proceed- 
ed to disclose the plan 
he had in view for the 
protection of the lady’s 
property. 

This was simply to 
have policemen secreted 
in the house in readiness to receive the thieves 
at the time they had arranged for the robbery. 

‘“ You think the failure of your friend to meet 
that wretched Hicks will not cause any change 
in their plans ?’’ asked Mrs. Eggleston, anxiously. 

‘“No, I think not,’’ Horace replied. 


MA 


‘* Every- 


thing seemed to have been arranged beforehand, 
and the meeting at the ball was of little import- 
As for the sudden departure of the man 
in the domino, it was evidently half expected by 
his friends, so that his non-appearance to-morrow 
night will cause no astonishment.”’ 

In the absorbing interest which had brought 


ance, 
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them together, Mrs. Eggleston and her visitor 
had almost forgotten that they were strangers. 
They were discussing eagerly and freely the de- 
tails of the exciting evening before them, at 
which Horace had very readily promised to as- 
sist, and Horace was in the midst of a laughing 
description of his various partners at the mo- 
mentous ball, when he heard the street-door 
open, and the next instant the sound in the hall 
of voices, which brought the young man to his 
feet with a face as white as ashes, while his 
heart for an instant seemed almost to stop beat- 
ing. 

‘Must you go, Mr. Delamore?’’ said Mrs. Eg- 
gleston, in some surprise, noticing something 
strange in her guest’s face. ‘‘My cousin has 
just come in from a ride. I am sure she would 
be pleased to make your acquaintance.’’ 

Horace made her no answer, for almost before 
she had finished speak- 
ing the door opened, 
and he stood staring 
in dumb, incredulous 
amaze at the figure 
standing there in her 
riding - habit, meeting 
his gaze with eyes al- 
most as startled as his 
own—the sweet eyes 
which he had so bit- 
terly mourned as closed 
forever, the lovely form 
he had thought never 
to see again—the liv- 
ing face of Marjorie 
Clare ! 

The girl was, of 
course, the first to | 
recover herself. 

With her riding- | 
skirt thrown over one 
arm, she quietly ad- 
vanced into the room, 
giving her hand, with 
a few grave words of 
greeting, to Horace, 
after which she turned 
to Mrs. Eggleston, say- 
ing : 

‘*T searcely expect- 
ed to see a familiar 
face so soon after my 
arrival, Clarice.”’ 

‘Is it possible that 
you two are old ac- 
quaintances? What 


"9 


a delightful coincidence ! 


eagerly. 


cried the widow, 

‘“We were more, Mrs. Eggleston—we were 
friends, if Miss Marjorie will allow me to say 
so,’’ Horace answered, slowly. 

He had found his voice at last, though not for 
an instant did he cease in his hungry gaze at 
Marjorie’s flushed face. 

‘*T thought so once, until you left us without 
a word of farewell, never to return,’’ was the 


girl’s grave reply 


‘* Marjorie, Marjorie, don’t you know why I 


never went back to Florence? I have been 
mourning you all these months as dead !”’ cried 
the young m hoarsely ; and then Marjorie, 
for the first time, met his gaze with one of al- 


most incredulous surprise. 
‘What can you mean, Mr. Delamore 2’ cried 


Mrs. Exglest who was watching this scene 
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**TURNING, HE FOUND HIMSELF CONFRONTED BY A SHORT, THICK-SET MAN, IN A 
BLACK MASK AND DOMINO.”’ 
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with eyes which were reading with tolerable ac- 
curacy part of the past history of these two. 

For sole answer, Horace took from his pocket 
the small leather case which was his constant 
companion, and silently handed Marjorie the 
slip of paper it contained. 

‘*The notice of the death of my cousin Mag- 
gie,’’ the young girl said, wonderingly ; then 
light dawned upon her mind. ‘‘Oh, Horace, 
and you thought.it was I?’ 

‘‘Your cousin? But the name is the same, 
and the initials are your father’s.’’ 

‘‘Didn’t I ever tell you, Horace, that there is 
always a Margaret in every branch of the Clare 
family ? 
ter ; 


Maggie was my uncle Ralph’s daugh- 
my father’s name, you know, is Robert. 
Poor Maggie had consumption, and was brought 
from England to us in Florence as a last hope ; 
but she only came to die. She was also just my 
age. It is not at all wonderful that you were 
deceived. I see it all now.”’ 

‘* Heavens! what misery I might have been 
spared if I had only returned to Florence on my 
way to America !’’ exclaimed Horace, drawing a 
deep breath. ‘‘But I hadn’t the courage to 
go near the place then. Now tell me how it is 
that I find you here ?”’ 

“That is very simple. My cousin Clarice 
married an American some years ago, since when 
she has been living in New York. She invited 
me to visit her this winter, and here I am. That 
is all.’’ 

‘‘Heaven bless her !’’ muttered Horace, de- 
voutly. 

Mrs. Eggleston had been making heroic at- 
tempts to suppress innumerable rippling, sym- 
pathetic smiles which had been flitting across 
her roguish face as she had silently watched this 
scene ; but she might have spared herself the 
trouble, for no one was manifesting any interest 
in her movements. 

Finally, feeling somewhat neglected, she inter- 
rupted the conversation : 

‘‘T must insist upon your dining with us, 
Mr. Delamore, and, while I am giving orders to 
the cook, I am afraid I shall have to ask you to 
content yourself with the society of my cousin. 
Marjorie, my dear, excuse me! Your riding- 
habit is exceedingly becoming, I own, but I hope 
you don’t intend to appear in it at dinner. It 
might shock the butler, you know.”’ 

Whether Marjorie wore her riding-habit to 
dinner or not Horace could not have told after- 


ward, and Mrs. Eggleston might have fed him 


on corn and husks, instead of the excellent re- 
past set before him, for all he cared. 
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He only knew that he some time later left 
the house almost intoxicated with the blissful 
change one short day had wrought in his life ; 
for Marjorie had told him that she had never 
ceased to love him, in spite of seeming neglect, 
and that he might come to England the follow- 
ing summer and claim her for his wife. 

Mrs. Eggleston’s sympathy and hearty pleas- 
ure in this delightful dénouement of the most ro- 
mantic love affair in the world—as she declared 
—by no means caused her to overlook the im- 
portant crisis in her own affairs which had been 
the means of reuniting the lovers. 

It might have fared badly with her, otherwise, 
as Horace, during the next twenty-four hours, 
seemed to stand in constant need of reminders of 
everything save Marjorie—and Marjorie alone. 

Fortunately, however, when the shadows of 
the eventful evening closed in, he had recovered 
his energies sufficiently to have everything in 
readiness for the expected visitors. 

Mrs. Eggleston had privately invested in a 
minute pair of silver-mounted pistols, firmly im- 
pressed with the idea that the matter was to 
terminate in something like a free fight ; though, 
if it came to the point, the widow knew in her 
heart she would far rather fall into the hands of 
countless robbers than fire a pistol. 

Marjorie had contented herself with making a 
collection of all the available pokers in the house 
—five in number—all of which she, in the course 
of the evening, thrust into the kitchen fire, to 
be in readiness for defense when the moment of 
peril should arrive. 

Of these preparations, however, Horace knew 
nothing. 

‘‘Upon my word, Marjorie, darling!’ the 
young man said, after returning from a short 
consultation with the four stalwart policemen 
snugly ensconced in a large china closet opening 
from the dining-room, where the silver was kept, 
‘*T certainly am the most ungrateful wretch in 
the whole world! This blessed Hicks has been 
the means of making me the very happiest fellow 
living, and in return I have only laid this trap 
for getting him into durance vile. 
could manage to make off somehow. 
certainly wink at his escape.’’ 

Everything happened exactly as it should 


I wish he, 
I should 


happen, excepting that the luckless Hicks did 
not make his escape, but was, on the contrary, 
the first to fall into the hands of the policemen. 
He, with his two companions, quietly entered 
a basement window, purposely left open by the 
butler, and immediately making their way to 
the dining-room, were opening the safe contain- 
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ing the silver, when they were surprised by the 
pulicemen. 

Seeing that their case was hopeless, they did 
not attempt to make any resistance and sulkily 
followed their captors, vowing vengeance vile 
upon the butler, who they naturally concluded 
had turned traitor. 

Mrs. Eggleston drew a long breath of relief as 
the last sound of the retreating footsteps of her 
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nocturnal visitors was heard. Then she turned 
to Horace : 

‘I scarcely need say many words of thanks, 
Mr. Delamore, I think,” she said. ‘‘ Virtue has 
certainly been its own reward. You have saved 
my lovely old silver, but you have taken Mar- 
jorie.”’ 

‘T am quite content, Mrs. Eggleston,’’? Horace 
replied, empl tically. 
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A BOAR HUNT IN THE ARDENNES. 


Ir was the fag-end of the London season. 
Everyone was out of town, and Pall Mall, Pic- 
adilly, Bond Street, and the streets of clubdom 
generally, wore a deserted, forlorn aspect, most 
depressing to one familiar with them during the 
fashionable season. Being one ot the unfortu- 
nates still left in town, I was sauntering list- 
lessly in the direction of my club, wondering if 
I could find some other unlucky wight in the 
same predicament, with whom to exchange 
condolences over a cigar and who would aid 
me in deciding which of the numerous invita- 
tions to accept—sent me by a somewhat nu- 
merous circle of friends. Fishing, I cared noth- 
ing for; it was too early for grouse, ptarmigan 
or deer, and the hunting season would not com- 
mence until November. As I was debating this 
important question pro and con, a hearty slap 
on the shoulder aroused me from my reverie. 
Turning, I recognized a man with whom I had 
shot big game in many parts of the world— 
Baron Ton-Ton de M., as he was known among 
his familiars. 

‘“Why, who would have thought of finding 
said my friend, familiarly link- 
ing his arm in mine. ‘‘ Don’t know where to 


you in town ?”’ 


spend your long leave, eh? What do you say to 
taking a run over to my shooting-box in the 
Ardennes ? 
sport among the pigs. Oh, it’s not like pig- 


I can show you some pretty good 


sticking in India—quite different, you know. 
There is a decided element of danger in it, so 
dear to the heart of the true sportsman. Come, 
is it a go?”’ 

By this time we had reached the club, and in 
a few minutes it was arranged that I was to meet 
De M. in Brussels, in a month from that time. 
Truth to tell, the proposition jumped with my in- 


clinations, for I had long been anxious to try 
conclusions with Sus critatus of the Forest of the 
Ardennes, th« 
had _ heard 

ferocity, agilit 
with his nat 


congener of the Indian pigs. I 
iny stories of his extraordinary 
y and quickness in his encounters 
ral enemy, Man. I knew that for 
hundreds of years this truly game beast had 
tried the nerve and skill of the most noted 
sportsmen the world has produced, in which the 
quadruped had more than once proved himself 
more than a match for his intrepid bipedal as- 
sailant. 

My preparations were soon made ; the smoke 
and fog of London were left behind ; Brussels 
was reached, and in a few hours we had arrived 
at my friend’s shooting-box, which was situated 
not far from Sedan, so memorable for the disas- 
trous surrender of Napoleon IIT. to the Germans 
on the fatal September 2d, 1870. 

The forest itself covers an area of a little over 
2,000 square miles,,and is one of the few forests 
in Europe which, thanks to the wise policy of 
the French Forest Department, is still in its 
primeval state. The game, which consists of red 
and fallow deer, wild pigs and numerous species 
of the feathered kingdom, is rigidly preserved by 
the landed proprietors in its vicinity, who pos- 
| rights subject to the payment of a 
small impost to the Government. The wild pigs 
which roan er this vast extent of territory are, 
most strictly protected of all the 


sess seignior 


of course, the 


game in the region. During the close or breed- 
ing season, which is from the middle of Novem- 


ber to the el 
the boars a 
forest with t 


| of December, when the sows leave 

retire into secret fastnesses of the 
litters, to protect them from the 
ferocious attacks of their mates, is especially 


rigidly observed, no animals being hunted dur- 
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ing that period; for the animals, ferocious as 
they are at all times, are especially so in the 
breeding season. In the summer and autumn is 
the best time for the sport, for then the boars are 
alone and ever eager for a fray. 

The first few days of my stay were devoted to 
making preparations for a grand battue, and my 
host held long and mysterious conferences with 
his faithful henchmen; and finally one bright 
autumnal morning found us all in the saddle, 
surrounded by some half-hundred beaters and 
gamekeepers leading several couples of powerful 
boar-hounds in The baying of the 
huge hounds, the shrill blasts of the sportsmen’s 
horns and the shouts of the men all combined to 
form a scene which stirred the blood and sent it 
leaping wildly through the veins of the most 
phlegmatic. 

A short ride of about four miles brought us to 
a sort of natural clearing in the forest, where 
the horses were left in charge of the grooms, and 
Hans, the head gamekeeper, proceeded to assign 
us to our respective stations, giving us strict in- 
junctions not to stir from thence on peril of our 
lives, or to fire at any other game. Each sports- 
man, in addition to his rifle and couteau de 
chasse, was supplied with a couple of short, 
stout boar-spears, and some, I noticed, carried 
in addition to this formidable armament, the 
ever-handy revolver. The preliminary arrange- 
ments having been concluded, the beaters with 
the dogs were sent out on their important duty, 
which they performed with a vast deal of shout- 
ing and horn-blowing. These sounds became 
fainter and fainter as the men increased their 
distance from the line of waiting sportsmen. 

It was tedious work waiting, and I began to 
think, as the time passed, that there was but lit- 
tle game in this vaunted preserve. But, even as 
this thought passed through my mind, I heard a 
rustling in the thick cover with the 
light hoof-beats in the short, crisp turf and rus- 
tling leaves, golden with the hues of autumn, 
and a noble-antlered buck, followed by two hinds 
with their fawns at their sides, bounded into the 


leashes, 


sound of 


glade. As they espied me they stopped, as though 
-arved in stone, listening with ears erect, and 
wide-opened, frightened eyes, at the same time 
sniffing the tainted air. Then, as though actuated 
by a common impulse, the beautiful creatures 
bounded forward, and were lost in the recesses 
of the forest. It took all my self-command to 
refrain from shooting, but to do so would have 
spoiled all chance of a shot at a boar, not to 
speak of the abjurgations and maledictions of 
the whole party. 
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Presently I heard a shot, then a regular fusil- 
lade, accompanied by loud shouts and the bay- 
ing of hounds, and I surmised that a boar must 
have bit the dust. Again, all was silence. Still 
nothing came in my direction, and I laid my 
rifle on the ground, and, picking up a spear, 
was examining it and feeling the edge and point. 
Suddenly came more shots and shouts, and, 
like a flash, a magnificent boar, his mane erect, 
and champing his tusks till the blood-stained 
froth flew in flecks all over his massive chest, 
dashed into view, closely followed by De M. and 
Hans, who were holding back the hounds. It 
was a critical moment while the boar stood at 
bay. To reach my rifle before the boar would 
be upon me was clearly impossible, and there 
was nothing for me to do but to stand my 
ground and await the onslaught of the enraged 
and ferocious brute, rendered doubly savage by 
the wound in his chest. As he stood eying me 
with his small, blood-shot eyes, he seemed to 
become aware of an enemy in his rear, and, 
turning, he charged like a flash upon the un- 
fortunate Hans, upsetting him and ripping one 
of his boots almost off, the impetus of his head- 
long charge carrying him beyond his intended 
victim. As he turned to complete his work, De 
M. fired, but his aim was unsteady, for the 
bullet glanced off his shoulder, inflicting a flesh 


wound, but increasing his rage to a perfect 
frenzy. Catching sight of me, the boar sud- 


denly transferred his attention in my direction, 
and, with a series of he 
charged. 

‘Stand steady, for your life!’’ yelled De M. 
‘‘Don’t attempt to thrust; hold the spear steady, 
and he will run upon it.”’ 

I felt a shock, sparks flashed before my eyes, 
then a heavy blow, and after that all was dark- 
ness. When I recovered my senses Hans and 
De M. were forcing brandy down my throat, 
while the blood was pouring down my face from 
my nose, which had come in violent contact with 
a tree in my fall. Close beside me lay the dead 
body of the boar with my spear still sticking in 
his body, having transfixed the heart, while the 
short ash handle was shattered. In a short time 
I was on my feet and receiving the congratula- 
tions of my friends on my narrow escape. 

This completed the day’s sport, and as the 


ferocious grunts, 


day was waning, the bag, one sow and three 
boars, were loaded on mules, and we reached 
home tired, hungry and happy, to fight our bat- 
tles over again. Truly there is an element of 


danger in hunting the wild boar of the Ardennes, 
as my friend justly observed. 
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TT’HE visitor coming to the metropolis of 
| Western Pennsylvania to-day after an ab- 
sence, say, of ten years, would find a meta- 
morphosis that would at once surprise and relieve 
him. The staid old Scotch fibre of which the fab- 


ric of Pittsburg is woven had gone along so many 
years without those startling innovations of 


modern progress which have characterized so 
many American cities, that to find it now so 
changed in its methods is like the verification 
of a dream. It may be said now, and truly, 
that in the race for advancement no city has 


more certain prospects for permanent progress 
than the ‘‘Iron City.’’ In ten years wonders 
have been wrought, and with io apparent effort. 
No booms or inflations have helped the city to 
grow ; only public pride, ambition, concentra- 
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thriving, and Pittsburg 
to-day presents the busi- 
est streets and stores to 
be found in any city of 
the country. There is 
nothing like it any- 
where, and to call her 
the ‘‘ Modern Wonder,”’ 
or the ‘‘ World’s Work- 
shop,’’ are soubriquets 
which she justly de- 
serves. The strangest 
part of the conditions 
| prevailing at Pittsburg 





is that one hears so lit- 

















tion 





of pur- 
pose, active 
co - operation, 
the finest nat- 
ural advan- 
tages, and the 
spirit of prog- 
ress have con- 
tributed to 
make it a 
formidable ri- 
val of 
ton, Balti- 
more and St. 
Louis. Pitts- 
burg’s claim 
to-day is that, while not the largest city in a 
group of her class, none of the others is doing 
more in the way of advancement. Her ton- 
nage—that is, the weight in pounds of com- 
merce handled annually—is larger than that of 
New York, and it is 
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SOME PITTSBURG CHURCHES, 





tle, comparatively, of 
all this bustle and busi- 





ie CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL. 


» SACTRIC AVPNTE ~~ ae 
cerameie. &.cuneine ness activity through 
METHODIST CHURCH, ALLE- the channels of the 
GHENY. 4. TRINITY EPISCO- press. It is little short 
PAL CHURCH. 5. EAST 

END METHODIST CHURCH. of marvelous to note 
6. FOURTH AVENUE BAP- 


the difference between 
the temperament of peo- 
ple in Pittsburg and those of other cities. There 
is no thought of worry ; no cause for a panicky 
feeling; no distress among the banks; and 
public enterprise goes along disenthralled, so to 
speak, with no shackles to mar progress, and no 
weights to bear down upon the shoulders of 
commerce. To the wayfaring man these state- 
ments sound like a fairy story, but they are 
not to be discredited in any sense. Pittsburg is 
prosperous beyond other cities because she has 
more natural advantages. Coal mines, coke 
ovens, iron ore, a dozen railroads, three great 
waterways, manufactures that run into hundreds 
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rapidly growing great- 
due, of 
course, to the tons of 
iron, coal and ma- 
chinery handled ; but, 
then, the general busi- 
ness and commercial 
welfare of the city is 
not lagging in any di- _ 


er. This is 
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of millions of dollars 
annually, besides a lo- 





rection. All lines are 
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cation that is rarely 
beautiful. These 


are 



































KNOX RESIDENCE, 
some of Nature’s offerings which cause gold 
to come flooding the streets and pockets of 
the always busy people. No dependence in 
Pittsburg on the growing crops ; money comes 
out of the ground, it is true, but in a dif- 
ferent form. The ‘‘ black diamonds”’ and cold 
steel are the ready forms of currency, and they 
are almost negotiable at bargain counters. The 
‘* coin of the realm”’ is literally an iron dollar, 
and it passes current for gold. 
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is only to be expected that a great business and 
manufacturing center like Pittsburg should be 
the last to feel the effects of the prevailing de- 
pression. You are immense producers here, 
and are the last to suffer from bad times. 

‘*T have not had time to look around your great 
industries yet. But I can see that Pittsburg is 
busy, and, besides, I hear it on all sides. Many 
people, both before coming here and since my 
arrival, have assured me that there is more busi- 
ness and better busi- 








PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


There is a significant meaning in the words of 
James Creelman, the famous New York corre- 
spondent, who was recently in Pittsburg as one 
of the commissioners of the great coal miners’ 
strike. In an interview with a local paper, he 
said : ‘‘ There is more business here than in any 
other city of the country. Conditions here are 
far from being as bad as in other places. It is 
really surprising how much activity there is here 
now. And yet I am not surprised, after all. It 


ness being done in 
Pittsburg than in any 
other district of the 
United States. I am 
not speaking only of 
manufacturing, but of 
mercantile pursuits, 
of general business 
of all kinds. _ Pitts- 
burg has improved 
wonderfully since 
wencur, anenreor. 1877. Then it was a 

rat-hole of industry. 
It was filthy. Business men went about without 
collars because of the dirt. It was snowing 
when I was here, and I am sure every other 
flake in the air was,black. Now you have clean 
streets and large and handsome hotels. You 
have a fine city.’’ 

Had he looked a little further, Mr. Creelman 
would have seen that Pittsburg is now really a 
magnificent city. First of all, its business is of 
high character, and it is never failing. The 
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people who have made Pittsburg have been 
largely of Scotch blood, or Scotch extraction— 
Americanized—a combination difficult to sur- 
They have done all things well, and are 
now out of the old rut which held 


pass. 
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have increased accordingly, and to-day there is 
the sum of nearly $300,000,000 in this item, a 
larger assessed valuation by $50,000,000 than 
that of Chicago, though the rate is not nearly 


so high. The 





































them back for so many years. In 
ten years the great East End, the 
residence portion, has grown to 
splendid proportions, and there is 
no more beautiful spot of earth than 











CHRIST M. E. CHURCH, 
EAST END. 

the East Liberty val- 
ley, where are nestled 
so many fair homes. 
No city in America 
anywhere can surpass 
the homes of Pitts- 
burg. They are in- 
comparably finer and 
more beautiful than 





meaning of this 
is given special 
emphasis when 
it is stated that 
in 1870 the pop- 
ulation wasonly 
86,076. The 
valuation of Al- 
legheny County 
is $500,000, 000, 
and the popu- 
lation is 
625,000. 
In treating of 
Pittsburg it is only fair that Allegheny 
City and Allegheny County be con- 
sidered simply as sections of what really 
is Greater Pittsburg. Pittsburg proper 
has over 325,000 population, Alle- 
gheny City 150,000, while there are 
150,000 in the other 


over 
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townships of the 
County of Alle- 
gheny, which are as 
directly tributary 
and of as close con- 
tact as Brooklyn to 
New York. It may 








any others that can 
be named. They are 
of modern type and exquisite architectural beauty, and 
all have gardens and lawns and beautiful shade. The 
soil of the East End is fertilized with the phosphate 
of the limestone formation, and vegetation grows as 


PUBLIC FOUNTAIN, ALLEGHENY PARK. 


rich and rank as in the blue grass region of Tennessee, 
around Nashville. The glory of Pittsburg is her homes. 
They are the adornment of her great industrial mantle, 
and they form a rich fringe around the outer rim of a 
beehive of unceasing activity. 

A striking evidence of the present activity of the 
city is shown in the large amount of building going 
on. Real estate transfers are generally active, and range 
from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000 per month. In ten years 
there has been more than $125,000,000 added to the 


city—building, public improvements, etc. Tax values 
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be said, then, that Pittsburg has a popu- 
lation of not less than 625,000, and that 
it is growing at an average rate of 334 
The growth within the past 


per cent. 























ten years has been 
surpassed by no other 
community in the 
country, and the 
spirit of progress is 
so much alive that it 
needs no _ prophetic 
eye to foresee a mil- 
lion population with- 
in another decade 
from now. Hon. 
Patrick Calhoun, of 
Atlanta, a lawyer and 
financier of distin- 
guished ability, and, 
after whom Calhoun 
Park, in Pittsburg, is 
named, in a running 
talk said to the writer: 
‘*T have just finished 
the consolidation of 
the street railway 
lines here, in which 
I am interested as 
part owner and at- 
torney, and I want 
to say that I regard 
the future of this 
city as more brilliant, 
perhaps, than that of 
any in America. Her 
great natural re- 
sources of coal and 
iron, her waterways, 


her trunk lines of railway, her magnificent 
manufactures in iron and steel, her beautiful 
residences, and her splendid internal and inter- 
urban system of electric street car lines must 
ause Pittsburg to be a commercial and manu- 
facturing city second to none in the country. 
Her present rapid development surpasses any- 


thing in American 
history.”’ 

Every stranger 
coming into Pitts- 
burg must be great- 
ly impressed with 
the unusual life and 
traffic upon the 
streets, which are 
always alive with 
thousands of peo- 
ple. Fifth Avenue 
is the Broadway of 
Pittsburg, and it is 
as crowded as State 
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Street in Chicago, or Olive 
Street in St. Louis. No one 
could fail to be impressed with 
the busy appearance of the 
streets. The merchants are all 
heavy advertisers, and compe- 
tition is lively. 

From an educational stand- 
point Pittsburg is keeping pace 
with the times in these clos- 
ing years of the century, which 
has been essentially one of let- 
ters. The first public school 
in Pittsburg was opened, in 
rented rooms, at the corner of 
Duquesne Way and Seventh 
Street, in 1835, and shortly 
afterward three other public 
schools were established—seven 
teachers being employed dur- 
ing the first year. Since then 
the growth of the system has 
been steadily progressive, until 
at the present time in the two 
cities mentioned, or in Greater 
Pittsburg, approximately 1,050 
teachers are employed to teach 
upward of 52,000 pupils, 
through about 110 schools. 
The substantial and costlv 








VICTORIA HOTEL. 
character of the schools is 
shown by the fact that 
the public school proper- 
ties are valued at more than 
$4,817,633, and the cost 
of maintaining the schools 
per annum is about 
$1,500,000. In addition 
to the large number of 
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public schools, many of which, architecturally 
speaking, are sight-features of the city, there are 
many private institutions and seven free kinder- 
gartens, and beyond these there are several col- 
leges devoted to the higher education. These em- 
brace three universities, three female colleges, 
seven seminaries, and eight academies. Among 
the higher educational institutions the most note- 
worthy is the Western University of Pennsylvania, 
founded in 1837, and now considered one of the 
finest and best-appointed educational institutions 
in the United States. It was while Professor 8. P. 
Langley, now Secretary of the Smithsonian In- 
stitute, filled the chair of Astronomy and Astro- 
Physics, that his now world-famous brilliant 
researches in regard tothe sun were made. There 
are nearly 700 students in attendance, with a 
crop of professors numbering nearly seventy. 
There are strong prospects of the university be- 
ing moved to the East End, near Schenley Park. 
Dr. Holland, the able chancellor, is a noted edu- 
cator, and ranks among the best college presi- 
dents in the country. Another of the most fa- 
mous institutions of learning in Pittsburg is the 
Pennsylvania College for Women. Now in its 
twenty-eighth year, the institution has a corps 
of twenty-four in the faculty, of which Miss 
R. J. DeVore is president. The attendance 
is nearly 300 pupils, from all over the country. 
Of the college, one who has traveled ex- 
tensively says : ‘‘No educational institution in 
the land can compare with the Pennsylvania 
College for Women for beauty of situation, purity 
of atmosphere, compass of view and special 
adaptness of the location to retirement, com- 
bined with ready access to the advantages of the 
city.”’ 

The college is distinctively and positively 
Christian in its influence and instruction. A 
systematic study of the Bible is required of every 
student. Daily services are held in the chapel. 
A missionary society is established among the 
students and a weekly prayer meeting is con- 
ducted by them. The health of the students is 
considered of primary importance, and every pos- 
sible attention is given to the individual student. 
The college is growing rapidly, and this year large 
additions are making to the buildings. 

No one man has done more for Pittsburg and 
the surrounding interests than Mr. Andrew Car- 


‘negie. His public gifts have run up into mil- 


lions, and the end seems not yet in sight. 
The Carnegie steel and iron and coke _ inter- 
ests have also contributed many millions to 
the city’s prosperity. The fact that the Car- 
negie Steel Company has a working capital of 
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$25,000,000, employs 18,000 men, and turns 
out an annual product of $90,000,000 to 
$100,000, 000, is startling evidence of the import- 
ance of the concern ; and when to this is added the 
Frick Coke Company, which, also, in a normal 
year employs between 15,000 and 18,000 hands, 
the enormous size of this great dual corporation 
seems astounding. The annual product of the 
steel works alone is equal to the total commerce 
of an average city of 100,000 inhabitants. 

The H. C. Frick Coke Company has the honor 
of having brought the coke industry to its pres- 
ent proportions. Scarcely twenty-five years have 
passed since the Connellsville region began de- 
veloping. In 1889 this section produced nearly 
75 per cent. of all the coke made in this coun- 
try. Now it is made in twenty States. The 
company has 18,000 coke ovens, the aggregate 
of eighty-seven plants. These plants are sup- 
plied from a total of ninety-one drift, slope and 
shaft coal mines. The scale of wages is an 
equible one to both miners and owners, and 
there is never any complaint from labor. 

Another of the great works, on aggregations of 
interests, which has made Pittsburg famous all 
over the world, is the Westinghouse combination. 
As a whole, they cover 94 acres, employ over 
5,000 hands, and turn out an annual product of 
$15,000,000. Included in the series of plants 
are the Westinghouse Air Brake Company at Wil- 
merding, 30 acres; the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company at East Pittsburg, 
40 acres ; Westinghouse Machine Company, East 
Pittsburg, 124 acres; the Pittsburg Meter Com- 
pany, East Pittsburg, two acres ; Union Switch 
and Signal Company, Swissvale, 74 acres ; and the 
Westinghouse Glass Factory, Allegheny City, two 
acres. The plants of these various companies 
are as nearly perfect of their kind as it is possi- 
ble for human skill to make them. At Wilmerd- 
ing, the home of the Air Brake Company, the 
town is a model, beautifully laid out by a land- 
scape architect, the whole forming one of the 
most pleasing spots in America. There are 
handsome parks, macadamized streets, while the 
homes of the working people are neat and com- 
fortable, with ample room, gardens and shade. 
The office building is considered the handsomest 
in the United States, a view of which is pre- 
sented. 

East Pittsburg is the home of the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company, the West- 
inghouse Machinery Company, and the Pitts- 
burg (Westinghouse) Meter Company. This is 
another model community where skill and loca- 
tion have combined to furnish the best facilities 
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for the great business transacted. 
The Electric manufacturing plant 
has made the whole world know of 
Pittsburg, it being the largest of 
its kind in existence, owning patents 
for the most approved electrical ap- 
pliances. In one week, during June, 
this concern received orders for 
$1,250,000 in electrical equipment. 
The Westinghouse Machine Com- 
pany makes steam and gas engines 
which are sold all over the world, 
the name Westinghouse having mag- 
ic influence in all lines of trade. 
So with the Pittsburg Meter Com- 
pany. Their product in gas and 
water meters is 
claimed to be 
the best on the 
market. The 
plants of these 
two branches are 
in keeping with 
the others bear- 
ing the Westing- 
house name. 
The great in- 
dustry of petro- 
leum, with its 
vast allied inter- 
ests, is less than 
thirty-eight 
years old, but in 
that brief period 
it has made giant 
strides, and has 
helped greatly to 
make Pittsburg. 
Its production in 
1859 was 1,873 
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NEARLY $3,000,000 


barrels ; in 1896 
about 57,000,000 
barrels. 
Formerly oil 
was carried in 
barrels by teams 
from the wells to 
the nearest 
stream or rail- 
road station. To- 
day pipe-lines 
take the oil from 
the wells to New 
York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, 
Cleveland, Chi- 
cago and other 
points. The first 
pipe-line was 
made of cast-iron 
pipe, and it was 
predicted that it 
could never be 
a success. 
The manufac- 
carNecie Bipg, ture of supplies 
for drilling wells 
has kept pace with the indus- 
try, and large concerns have 
been established to furnish this 
material. Formerly, thin brass 
or copper tubing, with coup- 
lings soldered on, was used for 
pumping wells. This was super- 
seded by two-inch steam-pipe. 
Dealers reamed the ends with 
a hand-reamer, operated by a 
brace, and drove a_swedge 
through the pipe to eradicate 
blisters. The first iron pipe 
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in almost every country on the globe. 































The United States, however, surpasses 
all other countries by producing oil 
of the highest quality at the lowest 
cost, and especially in making the 
best tools and material for drilling 
wells. The goods are sought by all 





foreign operators. 

The art of model town building has 
contributed no small substance to the 
success of Pittsburg. Vandergrift was 
the result of close study on the part 
of the owners of the Apollo Iron and 
Steel Company. Frederick Law Olm- 
sted, the landscape architect of the 
World’s Fair, undertook to provide 
every facility and desirability at Van- 
dergrift for a really perfect place of 
abode. The location, beside the Kis- 
kiminetas River, is an ideal one, and 
the town is laid off with the one aim 
of comfort and beauty in view. Mr. 
Olmsted has avoided right - angle 








PITTSBURG POST BUILDING. 


made for this purpose was 
manufactured at Taunton, 
Mass., and sold to dealers at 
one dollar per foot. To-day, 
tubing tested to twenty-five 
hundred pounds pressure, made 
of the best material, sells for 
ten cents per foot. Views are 
given of the Oil Well Supply 
Company’s Works in part. Mr. 
John Eaton, president of the 
company, is a pioneer in this 
line, and has done more for 
the industry than any one other 
man. 

Since petroleum has become 





THE TIMES BUILDING. 
streets, the thorough- 
fares conforming to 





a great stable commodity its 
use has extended to nearly UNION DEPOT PENNSYL- 
every country in the world. bee rena ss 

Production in foreign countries has been greatly stimu- 
lated. Next to the United States, Russia is the greatest 
producer. It has had the largest wells ever struck ; 
some of them having produced from eighty-five thou- 
sand to one hundred thousand barrels in twenty-four 
hours. Wells producing forty thousand barrels in that 
time have been common. Roumania and Galicia aré 
large oil-producing countries. Germany has produced 
considerable ; Italy some. Japan is rapidly coming 
to the front in this line. Mexico, Peru and other 
South American countries, and the Islands of Java 
and Sumatra, produce oil. In fact, petroleum exists BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD PASSENGER STATION, 
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the contour of the river, which makes a grace- 
ful curve at this point. 

All the streets are sewered, and are paved with 
vitrified brick, laid in cement. The main ave- 
nues are 40 feet wide from curb to curb, while 
the sidewalks are 20 feet wide, including turf. 
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sodded, and it is along this avenue that the 
business buildings are being erected. The com- 
pany have donated the sites for three churches, 
paying one-half of the cost of erection, in con- 
sideratfon of which the architectural plans were 
submitted for approval. 








Through the center of each block runs a 
20-foot alley, in which the water and natural 
gas pipes and the electric light conduits are 


laid. In this way 
disturbing the 
pavements is avoid- 


ed. The water is 
obtained from cies 
springs, pumped | 


distance. 
Extending from the 
station 
lic 


from a 


eY. 
. 


is a pub- 
square, neatly 








Thus far upward of 200 houses 
have been built, and are under con- 
struction at Vandergrift, the great 
majority of them being the property 
of employés of the mill. They pos- 

sess a good deal 
of individuality, 
so that there is 
nothing of the 
look of made-to- 
order-by-the-mile 
about the town. 
How largely the 





1, WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY, EAST PITTSBURG. 2. OFFICE BUILDING AND WORKS OF 
THE WESTINGHOUSE AIR-BRAKE COMPANY, WILMERDING, PA. 
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PITTSBURG METER COMPANY, 
EAST PITTSBURG. 
employés of the Apollo 
Iron and Steel Company 
have been interested in 
the property is shown 
by the fact that during 











HORNE, NORMECUTT & CO. BLOCK, 
the first week, when lots were 
offered alone to this class, the 
sales aggregated $275,013 for 
276 lots. Since then the total 
disposed of has been $179,489. 

At a somewhat greater dis- 
tance from the mill the com- 
pany has arranged a colony 
of smaller houses, the chief 
feature of which is that every 
dwelling is surrounded with a 
plot of ground to enable the 
tenant to grow vegetables, etc., 
for his own use. In this colony 





















| there are now 100 
| dwellings built by the 
purchasers of the 
ground. The plant 
of the Apollo Iron 
and Steel Company is 
one of the largest in 
the country, and, of 
its kind, is the largest. 
in the world. 





WESTINGHOUSE MACHINE COMPANY, EAST PITTSBURG. 


Here are some cold statistical facts about this great city : Pitts- 


burg handles nearly one-fifteenth of the entire railway tonnage of 
the United States—more railroad cars being loaded and unloaded 
in its yards than in any other city on the continent. Two thousand 
loaded freight cars enter the city daily, and more than a thousand 
are sent out. Since 1871, the railway tonnage has increased six-fold. 
Six hundred and sixteen passenger trains arrive and depart daily. 
The river traffic is also very large. 
97 tugs and 3,940 boats and barges registered, with a capacity of 
over four million tons. 


There are 10 passenger steamers, 
2 


Some of the most gigantic business enterprises in the world have 
had their inception in Pittsburg. The Westinghouse Air Brake Com- 
pany’s plant, with an annual capacity of 250,000 freight cars, 10,000 








EDGAR THOMPSON WORKS—CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY. 
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VIEWS OF THE H. C, FRICK COKE COMPANY WORKS. 


1 COKE CRUSHER. 2. HOMES OF MINERS. 
locomotives, 6,000 passengers cars, as well as 
repairing facilities for 350,000 cars and loco- 
motives, is one of the city’s most famous sights. 
Immense glass works, one of them turning out 
forty million lamp chimneys a year, and another 
enough bottles, if placed end to end, to reach 
10,000 miles, are also places of great interest. 
One single establishment (H. J. Heinz Co), sends 
out eight million bottles of pickles a year. It has 
six branch factories, its own glass works, and 
uses the product of 10,000 acres of vegetables, 
employing over 2,000 hands. 
for salting 
these being 1,000 miles in extent; and covering 
over 19 acres under roof. 


It has 15 houses 
vegetables in brine, in six States, 


Six wholesale dry goods and carpet houses have 
annual sales aggregating $15,000,000. The city 
ranks fifth in the American clothing market, 
four of its firms having annual sales exceeding 
$5,000,000. It is the center of the harness- 
leather trade, and regulates the price of that 
commodity. There are seventy-nine banks, with 
a capital and surplus greater than the combined 
banking capital of North and South Carolina, 


3. COOLING, DRAWING AND LOADING COKE, 
5. ENTRANCE TO DRIFT MINE. 


a 4, MINER AT WORK. 

Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas 
and West Virginia. The capital of the national 
banks alone is $25,000,000. The savings banks 
hold over $50,000,000 on deposit, and the bank 
clearings amount to $800,000,000 annually. It is 
the proud boast of the Pittsburg resident that 
his city has more millionaires than any other of 
its size in the world. 

The value of the manufactures of Pittsburg 
in 1896 over $270, 000,000. More than 
$155,000,000 is invested in manufacturing plants 
alone, the yearly wages paid employés amount- 
ing to over $45,000,000. The largest Bessemer 
Steel Works in the world, the Carnegie Com- 
pany, is there capitalized at $25,000,000. There 
are twenty-six blast furnaces and sixty-two roll- 
ing mills in operation, and thirty-five per cent. 
of all the steel made in the United States comes 
from the Iron City—nearly one-half as much as 
is produced in England, and more than half as 
much as the output of Germany. The Carnegie 
plant, which employs nearly 18,000 men when 
running its full force, makes sixteen miles of 
steel rail-track a day, besides innumerable other 


was 
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articles of steel and iron. More than 80,000 
tons of wire are produced yearly in Pittsburg, 
Malleable iron to the extent of over 55,000 tons, 
and 18,000 tons of spiral springs, and 43,000 
tons of nuts and bolts, $30,000,000 worth of 
wrought iron tubes, 15,000,000 pounds of white 
lead, 95,000,000 fire-brick, and 200,000 tons of 
salt, are some of the yearly products of the city. 
More than a half a million cattle, sheep and 
hogs, 400,000,000 feet of lumber, 55,000,000 
pounds of coffee, 50,000 tons of window glass, 
between 6,000,0000 and 7,000,000 tons of coke, 
and 17,000,000 barrels of oil are handled yearly. 
In table glassware alone more than 24,000 tons 
are turned out, and Allegheny County produces 
more than half of the entire plate glass product 
of the United States. It requires 144,000 work- 
ingmen to perform the labor necessary for such 
mammoth results. 

No evidence of the recuperative 
power and enterprise of Pittsburg could be 


stronger 
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found than in the fire of last May. 
burned 


This fire 


more dollars in a shorter time than 


any on record—$4,000,000 in less than four 
hours. The fine retail store of Joseph Horne 
& Co., Penn Avenue and Fifth Street, went 
up in smoke, together with T. C. Jenkens & 
Co. (where fire started) and two others, be- 


It was the 
r recorded for the area burned. 
Joseph Horne & Co., before noon the same day, 
secured the new 9-story building, half a block 
east. A gang of workmen was started on the 
equipment w! the old store was still burning. 
This was May 4th. May 11th, the new store 
was opened for It was the quickest 
a business of such magni- 
in mercantile history. 


sides damaging half a dozen others. 
greatest 


loss eve 


business. 
re-establishment of 
tude ever heard of 

The cotton t 
to about $1 
manufactured 
1,800,000 bundl 


interests of the country amount 
500.000 yearly—$1, 250,000 being 

Pittsburg. There are about 
s of ties used in the South on a 








VIEWS OF OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY'S PLANTS. 


1. MACHINE SHOP AND WAREHOUSES, PITTSBURG, 2. 
SHOPS AND RIG FACTORY, BRADFORD, PA. 


MACHINE AND BLACKSMITH SHOPS, BRADFORD, PA. 


3. SAND REEL 


4. WORKS OF EATON, COLE & BURNHAM CO., BRIDGEPORT, CONN, 
5. CONTINENTAL TUBE WORKS AND ELBA IRON WORKS, PITTSBURG, 


6. ENGINE WORKS, OIL CITY, PA. 
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thirty-five charitable asylums, nine hospitals, 
and other public buildings in like proportion. 
In the way of societies—artistic, historical, 
musical and others—the city is well supplied, 
and also in the matter of parks, the latter 
comprising nearly 1,500 acres. The Phipps’s 
Conservatory, in Schenley Park, is considered 
the finest in America, and is valued at 
$100,000. It was the gift of Henry Phipps, 
of the Carnegie Steel 
Company. Schen- 
ley Park was given 
to the city by Mrs. 
Mary E. Schenley, 
and is valued at 
$2,000,000. 
Pittsburg has 161 
miles of paved 
streets, 105 miles 
sewered, and 2353 
miles piped. It is 
lighted by 1,600 
are-lights, and in- 
‘numerable — incan- 
descent and gasoline 
lamps. The city 
valuation is over 






























THE GUSKY 





KESIDENCE,. 
9,000,000 bale basis, of 
which three-fourths 
come from one factory 
in the Iron City. 
Pittsburg’s annual 
output of cigars is esti- 
mated at 50,000,000— 
one factory alone con- 
tributing 25,000,000— 
the price paid for them 








° . RESIDENCE OF H. J. HEINZ, ALLEGHENY. os 
being considerably over $250,000,000. 
$2,000,000. Among other of its annual products The transportation lines entering Pittsburg 
are : 800,000 barrels of beer, ale and porter, come from all points of the compass. The 
1,200 carloads of corks. leading lines are the old established Pennsy]- 


Pittsburg is the center of 100,000 square miles vania system, with its 8,000 miles of 
of bituminous coal - fields, the 
greatest in the world. It has 
seven firms making chemicals, 
with a combined capital of over 
$1,500,000. The combined capi- 
tal of its wholesale druggists is 
$1,800,000. Its twenty - three 
wholesale grocery houses record 
a business of $25,000,000 a year. 


road 
and its perfect 
equipment, and the 
Baltimore & Ohio 
lines. The latter 
company has taken 
a new lease on life 
in the hands of 
Receiver Murray, 





The value of the annual product 
of harness and sole-leather is ; = 
over $3,000,000. The capital in- 
vested in river craft is estimated 
at $13,000,000. The city is the center of the fine 
cracker trade of the country, and has several mammoth 
bakeries, one of which uses more than 80,000 barrels 
of flour yearly. 

The net bonded debt of Pittsburg is nearly $8, Of 0, 000. 
In 1880, the debt was $14,000,000, a decrease of 
$6,000,000 in seventeen years, and by May, 1898, the 
citizens hope to have reduced it $2,000,000 more. In 
1881 the tax rate was twenty mills. It is now thirteen 
mills. 

The city has two hundred and eighty-two churches, 








MECHANICS NATIONAL BANK AND INTERIOR, 
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papers. If this be a true test or criterion for judg- 
ment, Greater Pittsburg is the peer of any city in the 
United States. With a population of 625,000 there 
are thirteen morning and afternoon daily papers. 
Chicago, with an aln st three-fold larger population, " 
has only fourteen daily papers. Limited space forbids , 
special mention of all the Pitts- 
burg dailies. The Times, a morn- 
Republican journal, which, by 
its conservative though fearless 
stand, has made a reputation for 
itself in the newspaper world ; the 
Post, also a morning paper, which 
has the distinction of being the only 
Democratic paper in the Iron City, 
and which issues a bright, tasteful 
and newsy sheet; the Leader, an 
ifternoon paper, and the only one 
in the city able to maintain a price 
of two cents a copy—a testimony 
in itself to the excellence of the 
publication. 
The hotel 
accommoda- 
tions of 
Pittsburg 
are ample 

























HORNE BUILDING 
BEFORE THE FIRE. 





and is improving 
its equipment by 
several million 
dollars in perfect- 
ing its road-bed, 





laying the main for nearly all 
conditions. 


In point of 


lines with new 
steel rails and 





‘4 
general _better- numbers, at 
ments in every iny rate, 
direction. At there can be 
Pittsburg the ter- no com- 
minal facilities Lint Of 
are being im- years 
proved at a cost ; ; ‘ there has 
of from eM 000 PRESENT AND BURNT BUILDING, JOS. HORNE & CO, } en 8 cry- 
to $1,000,000. The road has recently completed ing demand for more 
Lake terminals, which will give it direct connec- modern hotels, which is 
tions from the Pacific to the Atlantic vid the now satisfitd in the re- 
Northern Pacific, Duluth and its Lake Erie port. cent opening f the mag- 
In no one direction does the stability of Pitts- nificent Hotel Lincoln. 
burg show than in the splendid array of her There is really nothing 
banks. There are about eighty banks in all, handsomer anywhere in 
with a combined capital of over $25,000,000. the United States than 
One of the most stable of these is the Mechanics the Lincoln, and it stands 
National Bank, with $500,000 capital, $513,000 in a class entirely by it- 
surplus, and deposits of $1,700,000. Its build- self, it having no counter- | 
ing is one of the handsomest in the country. part anywher It is 
Holmes & Sons is another splendid bank. It modern and up to date 
holds many of the largest accounts in the city, in every sense, and no 
and has a national reputation. hotel in New York is its 
Generally speaking, the wide-awakeness or up- superior. The views pre- 











to-dateness of a city is guaged and judged by sented give no adequate 
the number and character of its daily news- idea of this splendid VANDERGRIFT BUILDING. 
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hostelrie. There 
is now a beauti- 
ful roof - garden 
open every even- 
ing, which is 
patronized by the 
elite of the city. 
Situated on Penn 
Avenue, near the 
junction of the 
Monongahelaand 
Allegheny  Riv- 
ers, where they 
form the Ohio, 
the view from the Lincoln roof-garden is an inspiration. To the 
north the myriads of electric lights on Allegheny’s hills, and south- 
ward those on Mount Washington, present a vision of loveliness not 
surpassed on the continent. Add to this the entrancing music from 
a well-trained orchestra, with the cooling breezes which always prevail 
in the valley, and one 
finds a condition on the 
warmest evening as allur- 
ing as it is enchanting. 
Another of the good 
hotels of Pittsburg is the 
Victoria, popular with the 
traveling public always, 
and celebrated for its ex- 
cellent service in all de- 
partments. Its rooms are 
large and clean and scru- 
pulously neat. The Vic- 
toria has built up a well- 
deserved reputation on a 
the excellence of its cuisine. The hotel is European in plan. 
This running screed cannot do full justice to Pittsburg. As a city 
it is one of the gems of the land in every sense. It is the paradise of 
all classes. Midway between the two great centres, New York and 
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and Chicago, it con- 
trols the trade of 
3,000,000 people, and 
supplies the whole 
world with its pro- 
ducts. Its future is 
no longer problematic, 
and it will be as bright 
as the stars that shine 
over the valley where 
lies the city. Only a 
few years, and the Iron 
City will be as power- 
as a principality. She 
already wears a crown 
and the glare of her 
industries is lighting 








THE H. J, HEINZ CO, PICKLE WORKS, NORTH PITTSBURG. her to glorious paths. 
Norr.— The photographs for this article were made especially for Frank Lesiie’s PopuLaR Montuiy 


by W. S. Bell & Co., Pittsburg. 
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7E FISH!" 


NARY CATCH. 


By J. FREDERIC THORNE. 


‘* HELLO, Frank, you’ re just the fellow I want 
to see! Will you come for a sail ?”’ 

‘Yes ; certainly.”’ 

‘All right. I will go down and get the Sea- 
gull ready.”’ 

Frank Haughton and his chum Walter Lau- 
rence were skillful sailors, and had spent many 
an hour in Walter’s little sloop Seagull, sailing 
around the bay, even, at times, going as far as 
**the Hook.’’ It was a bright, beautiful morn- 
ing, in the summer of 1775, that these two boys 
of Elizabethport, N.J., started upon their sail. 

Walter hoisted the jib and fastened the hal- 
yard just as Frank pulled the anchor inboard ; 
then, as the head of the boat swung around into 
the wind, both boys grasped the mainsail hal- 
yards and soon had the sail spread to the wind. 

The sails bellied out, and, with Walter at the 
helm and Frank tending the sheets, the Seagull 
heeled over under the strong breeze and went 
skimming along, speedily emerging from Raritan 
Bay and rounding the upper end of Staten 
Island. The boys then came about and pointed 
for the Narrows. 

‘* Let’s run down to the Hook.”’ 

All right; we’ve got plenty of time, and 
this is a splendid breeze ; ’twon’t take us more 
than about two hours, going at this rate.’’ 

‘*We may see some British ships.”’ 

‘We may, but I hardly think it is likely— 
none have been reported. George Trevers, 
whose father, you know, is one of the Committee 
of Safety, told me that his father said at dinner 
last night that nothing had been seen or heard 
of any British ships for some time.”’ 

‘Td like to see one, wouldn’t you?” 

‘©Oh, yes; unless they captured us !”’ 

Vol. XLIV.—2 


‘* Why should they do that ?”’ 

‘They might try to find out something about 
the Continentals from us.”’ 

‘‘Well, they wouldn’t learn anything from 
me. I'd let ’em cut off my head first.”’ 

‘‘They would have a hard time making me 
tell anything.”’ 

The boys continued discussing what they 
would and would not do in the event of their 
being taken prisoners by the British. Mean- 
while the Seagull, which the boys declared was 
the fastest boat in New York Harbor, was mak- 
ing good use of her wings, and showing that 
she deserved their boast. They had passed 
through the Narrows, and were rapidly nearing 
Sandy Hook. 

‘*T hear that George has got a new 
there! <A British ship!’ 

‘* Where ?”’ 

‘Over there.’’ ’ 

‘**Sure enough ! 

‘**T wonder if she’s a man-of-war ?”’ 

‘*T don’t think so; she doesn’t look like one 
to me.”’ . 

‘*She’s taking in sail.”’ 

‘There goes her anchor.’’ 

‘*Let’s run down close enough to see what 


” 


Look 





she is. 

‘* All right.”’ 

A turn of the tiller, and the nose of the Seagull! 
was pointed in toward the Jersey shore, where a 
large, square-rigged ship, flying the easily recog- 
nizable ‘‘ Union Jack’’ of England, was anchor- 
ing. 

The boys ran up quite close, and soon saw 
that she was not a man-of-war. As they came 
near they were hailed by a sailor : 


_ 
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‘* Boat ahoy !”’ 

** Ahoy !”’ 

‘*Come up alongside.’ 
‘* What do you think, Frank ?—shall we?’ 

I don’t think they 


? 


‘* Yes, we might as well. 
will touch us.”’ 

The boys accordingly sailed up near the ship, 
and dropped their mainsail. 

This time an officer leaned over the side and 
asked : 

‘Where are you from ?”’ 
‘* Elizabethport, sir.’’ 
‘* Where is that ?”’ 
‘*In New Jersey.’ 
‘*Near New York ?”’ 
‘* Yes, sir.’’ 


’ 


‘* Are those rebels whipped yet ?”’ 

‘* Not yet, sir.”’ 

‘Governor Sir Henry Clinton is in New York, 
is he not ?”’ 

* Tes)-aar.”” 

‘Will you deliver a letter to him for me?” 

There was a moment’s hesitation upon the 
part of Walter, who was acting as spokesman, 
and then he answered : 

‘* Yes, sir; I'll take it.”’ 

‘Thank you, my boys. He will be very 
glad to get it, as he’s fond of a good dinner. 
Here it is—catch !’’ 

The officer threw down a sealed letter, which 
Walter deftly caught. 

‘* Now, don’t lose it.”’ 

‘We'll be very careful, sir.’’ 

The boys hoisted their sail again and put 
about, returning the officer’s wave of the hand. 

Neither spoke until they were quite some dis- 
ance from the ship. Then Walter, taking the 
letter out of his pocket where he had placed it, 
turned it over and re-read the superscription : 


4 


“To Gen. Sir Henry CLINTON, 
‘Governor, etc., of New York, 


‘Tn the American Colonies.’’ 


‘* Frank, I’ll wager you anything that that is 
a provision-ship for the British troops !”’ 

‘‘ What makes you think so?” 

‘*Didn’t you hear that officer say that Gov- 
ernor Clinton would be glad to get this, 
liked a good dinner ?”’ 

“te,” 

‘* Well, he wouldn’t be likely to accept an in- 
vitation to dine on an ordinary ship, way down 
at the Hook, at that, would he ?”’ 

‘*No; I shouldn’t think so.’’ 


as he 
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‘Of course not; and I tell you it is a pro- 
vision-ship.”’ 

‘*T shouldn’t wonder but that you are right.’’ 

‘“Well, Governor Clinton will have to wait 
some time before he eats anything from that 
ship! I’m going to give this letter to the Com- 
mittee of Safety !’’ 

‘“‘That’s right! We're not Tories, to be doing 
anything to help our country’s enemies !’’ 

‘No, indeed we’re not !’’ 

‘*Maybe the Committee will send some men 
to capture the ship.” 

‘*My! but that would be great! They could 
do it. I didn’t see any cannon, did you?”’ 

ee No.” 

‘“We want to get back home just as fast as we 
can, and tell the Committee !’’ 

‘* Well, the Seagull can get there quicker than 
anything else I know of.’’ 

‘*Right you are! Pull in that mains’]-sheet ; 
we can go several points closer to the wind.”’ 

Frank did as directed, and the little boat 
buried her scuppers in the water, and fairly flew 
along. 

The boys were almost too excited to talk, and 
as soon as they dropped anchor again at their 
mooring-place, they hurried ashore and started 
on a run for the town to inform the Committee 
of Safety of their discovery and the letter. 

Almost the first man they met was Mr. Trevers. 

‘*Oh, Mr. Trevers! there’s a British provision- 
ship down at the Hook !’’ 

‘*What’s that?” 

‘*A British ship down by the Hook, and we 
think she’s loaded with provisions for the Brit- 
ish. The officer gave us a letter for Governor 
Clinton, and asked us to take it to him. We took 
it, and here it is !”’ 

‘Slowly, slowly, boys. I can’t understand 
you when you talk at such a pace. Did.you say 
you had a letter that is addressed to Governor 
Clinton of New York ?”’ 

‘* Yes, sir—here it is ! 

‘* How did you come to get it?’ 

‘*Frank and I took a sail down to the Hook 
this morning, and saw the ship; and the officer 
gave it to us—the letter, I mean; and we think 
it’s a provision-ship, because he said that Gov- 
ernor Clinton would be glad to get it, as he liked 
a good dinner.”’ 


” 


‘It’s not a warship, anway.”’ 

Mr. Trevers finally managed to get the boys to 
give a lucid account of their adventure, which 
they wound up with : 

‘‘And then we came for home as fast as the 


Seagull could go !’’ 






























‘*That’s right, my 
boys. You are bright 
lads, and have done 
just right. This may 
be of importance to 
us. Go up to the 
hall and wait for 
me ; I will notify the 
rest of the Commit- 
tee. I want them to 
hear your story.”’ 
Within the hour 
the Committee of 
Safety had assembled. The boys repeated their 
story, and then the letter which had _ been 
given them by the officer was read. It ran as 


follows: 


“STRANGE FISH!’ 


‘HE HAD ONE LEG OVER THE SIDE OF THE SH 
WHEN HE SAW THE SOLDIER SPRING AT FRANK.’ 
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‘On Boarp or His Masesty’s TRANSPorT Suip, 
‘THe Deerhound, 
‘“Sanpy Hook, July —, 1775. 
‘*To GENERAL Str Henry Ciinton, Commander of His 
Majesty's Tr , 
York: 
““Str—I have the honor to inform you that I have 
arrived in the harbor with a cargo of provisions for the 
troops under your command, and also some choice deli- 
cacies and wine for your own table. 
“‘T am at anchor near Sandy Hook, and respectfully 
await your commands 
‘“‘T am, sir, most respectfully, 
** Your obedient and humble servant, 
‘* GEOFFREY HENDERSON, 
‘“Commander of the Deerhound.’’ 


America, and Governor of New 


The boys glanced proudly at each other to see 
their suspicions verified. 

‘*Did she carry any can- 
non ?”’ 

‘* Not that we could see. 

‘‘Were there many men on 
board ?” 


”? 


‘“We only saw the sailors 
who were furling the sails, and 
the man and the officer who 
spoke to us. We think, sir, 
if you will pardon our bold- 
ness, that she could easily be 
captured.”’ 

‘* The boy is right.” 

‘* We will do it.”’ 

The boys were questioned 
closely upon all they had seen, 
and then the Committee held 
a long consultation as to the 
plan to be pursued to capture 
the ship, thus adding to their 
own stores and crippling the 
enemy. 

The British had found it 
necessary to send provisions 
across the sea to their troops 
in America, as, not only were 
supplies scarce in the Colonies, 
but the Patriots destroyed 
whatever they could not use 
themselves that was likely to 
fall into the enemy’s hands. 

\t this time food was at a 
premium with both the Amer- 
icans and the British, and the 
provisions aboard the Deer- 
hound would be as grateful an 
addition to the Patriot’s store, 
as it would . severe loss to the British. So 
these Patriots of Elizabethport were more than 
willing to take the risk in order to capture the 
supplies. To fight, men must eat, and, as they 
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ate that they might fight, so they often fought 
that they might eat. 

That afternoon four large boats put out from 
Elizabethport, each manned by two rowers, who, 
apparently, were fishermen. But a search under 
the hatches would have shown each boat to be 
loaded with men—Patriots, who were all heavily 
armed with muskets, swords and pistols. Among 
them, in the leading boat, crouched Frank and 
Walter. They had been taken along upon their 
earnest solicitation, representing that they were 
needed to show where the British ship lay. But 
they determined earlier in the day to do more 
than act as pilots. 

‘*T’m not going to be left out of the fighting if 
I can help it, are you?’ said Walter. 

‘*Not much; but I’m afraid they won’t let 
us have any arms.”’ 

‘* We'll get some for ourselves, and not let 
them know it until we get there.’’ 

‘* Where can we get any ?” 

‘‘T saw a lot of them when we were at the 
hall. They won’t all be used. We can get some 
without their seeing us, I think.’’ 

‘*Come on.”’ 

The two boys were favored by chance, as no 
one was at the hall when they reached there, 
nearly everyone in the town being down at the 
beach watching the preparations for the expedi- 
tion. They secured a cutlass and pistol apiece, 
with ammuuilion. Then came the question how 
to conceal the weapons. It was easy enough 
with the pistols, but with the swords it was a 
much more difficult matter. Finally they con- 
cluded to put them inside their shirts and down 
the legs of their breeches. This made walking 
rather awkward, but the boys hoped to escape 
detection, and in the excitement of the prepara- 
tions they did so. As they lay in the dark 
hatchway they fairly trembled with suppressed 
excitement, and, in fact, the older members of 
the little band were not too self-possessed. 

It was nearly dusk when a sailor on board the 
Deerhound sang out: 

‘*Four boats on the sta’ board bow, sir !’’ 

‘“What are they ?”’ 

‘** Look like fishing craft, sir.”’ 

‘*Many men ?”’ 

‘*Two in each boat, sir.’’ 

‘* How are they headed ?”’ 

‘*This way, sir.”’ 

‘‘Good! Hail them when they are near 
enough, and tell them to come alongside. I'd 
not mind a mess of fresh fish.’’ 

‘* Ay, ay, sir.”’ 

The four boats drew slowly nearer, and, upon 
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being hailed by the sailor, they_ranged along tne 
side of the ship. 

The officer before mentioned hailed the man 
at the bow-oar of the leading boat with : 

‘‘What have you there, my man ?”’ 

‘* Strange fish for you, sir.”’ 

‘* What's that ?”’ 

‘Fresh fish, sir.’’ 

‘*Send some on board.”’ 

**T will that, sir—more than you’]] like.’’ 

“What say you ?”’ 

‘* Pll send as many as you want, sir.’’ 

** All right ; send them along.’’ 

The supposed fisherman then turned to his 
companion and called, seemingly unnecessarily 
loud : 

**Get out the fish !”’ 

This was the agreed signal, and the words had 
no sooner left his lips than the hatches were 
burst open and the armed Americans swarmed 
up the sides of the ship. 

Captain Henderson had given a_ surprised 
shout at this catch of what were indeed ‘‘ strange 
fish,’’ and they were far ‘‘ more than he liked.”’ 

His shout and the sight of the climbing Ameri- 
cans aroused the crew of the Deerhound. They 
sprang for their arms, and, what was not an alto- 
gether pleasant surprise to the Americans, were 
joined by a company of soldiers, who came pour- 
ing up from below, guns in hand. This put the 
numbers in favor of the British, but the Ameri- 
cans hesitated not a moment. 

Frank had sprung for and grasped the anchor- 
chain, up which he went, followed by Walter, 
their swords between their teeth, and the pis- 
tols stuck in their waistbands. As Frank leaped 
down from the bulwarks his foot caught, and he 
fell headlong on the deck. One of the soldiers 
sprang forward, and in another moment would 
have run him through with his bayonet, but 
Walter was right behind his chum. He had 
one leg over the side of the ship, when he saw 
the soldier spring at Frank. Walter whipped 
the pistol out, and, hardly waiting to aim, fired, 
and had the satisfaction of seeing the man fall 


when he was within a foot of Frank. Frank 
was on his feet again in a minute; he 


grasped his friend’s hand for a second, without 
speaking, and then the two boys dashed into the 
fray. Ina few minutes from the first shout, the 
deck of the ship was the scene of a hot and fierce 
fight. 

The Americans were forward, led by Mr. ‘Tre- 
vers, while the British sailors and soldiers were 


massed just abaft the mainmast. There was not 


much time for any formation, as the fight began 

















GERALD’S 


when the first American put his foot on deck. 
It was shoot, cut, slash and stumble. Back 
and forth across the deck raged the conflict ; at 
one time it as though the Americans 
would be driven back to their boats, but they 
were rallied the cry of, ‘‘Remember Lex- 


"9 


ington ! 


seemed 
by 


From then on the British were driven slowly 
but surely back. The two boys played their 
parts manfully, more than 
other’s life. 

The conflict, though sharp, was short ; 


once saving each 


there 
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full possession of 
British prisoners. 

pletely by surprise 
while the 


the ship, with the defeated 
They had been taken com- 
and lost nearly thirty men, 
American loss was but four killed and 
half-a-dozen wounded. The captors manned the 
Deerhound and sailed her up to Elizabethport, 
where her cargo was landed amid the cheers of 
who crowded the shore. 

ilter were the heroes of the day, 
ts of envy of every other boy in 


the whole town. 

Frank and W 
and the obj 
town. 


So Governor Clinton was deprived of some 


was a final rush on the part of the Americans, good dinners by two boys, and it became a 
and then, less than half an hour from the time catch word in aT os when asked what 
the first shot was fired, the Americans were in one had, to rey ‘Strange fish !’’ 
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A STORY OF THE EAST AND THE WEST. 
By HORATIO ALGER, J! 
AUTHOR OF ‘*‘ RAGGED Dick,” ‘‘ TATTERED Tom,” ‘“‘ LucK AND PLUCK” Serirs, ETc. 


CHAPTER 


MRS. LANE’S 


about 
that John Graves was in 
town. Ten years before 
he had been a frequent 
visitor to the house of Mr. 
Lane, still 
remembered by many. 
Among those who were interested in his return 
was Enoch Perkins, the lawyer who had his 
safe the letter which Mrs. Lane had lost relating 
to his claim on the estate. He had kept it care- 
fully, not knowing whether it would be 
available. Now it seemed the time had come. 
Mr. Graves was staying at the house of John 
Nugent, but he had not yet mentioned the busi- 
ness matter which he had discussed with Mrs. 
Lane. He was considering what he would do 
about it. Not that it would seriously embarrass 
him to lose the money, for he was a rich man 
outside of this sum. But he felt that at any 
rate he must substantiate his claim and prove 
that he was no impostor. 
Graves was passing the office of the lawyer the 
next day, when Mr. Perkins called him to come in. 
‘<T don’t know if you know me, Mr. ¢ 
‘“but when you were last here 
This is my card.”’ 


T was soon noised 


and he was 





ever 


iraves,”’ 
I had 


he said, 
just opened an office. 


XXXVI. 


DISCOMFITURI 


‘‘T am glad to make your acquaintance, Mr. 
Perkins,’’ said Graves, politely. 
‘*Will you pardon me for my abruptness, but 


large claim—on the 
9)? 


have 
estate of the |] 
John Grave 
‘*How do you 
‘Let me she 
He opened his and drew out the sheet oi 
paper addressed by*Mr. Lane to his wife. 


you not a claim—a 
ite Mr. Lane? 
s eyed him in amazement. 
know this?’ he asked. 


” 


ww vou. 


safe 
As John Graves read it his eyes brightened and 
the relief he felt. 


his face showed 


‘*So my friend was true to me, after all,’’ he 
murmured ‘ 

‘‘Have you been to see Mrs. Lane?’’ asked 
the lawyer, shrewdly. 

sialyl 

‘And she refuses to entertain your claim ?”’ 

‘Yes. But how did you come into posses- 


sion of this paper ?”’ 


The lawyer told him briefly. 
‘‘T foresaw what would happen,’’ he said, 
‘and I have kept this paper carefully for nearly 
two years.”’ 
‘Thank 
service.” 
‘‘The estate i 


uu. You have done me a great 


s not yet settled. That is, the 
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final accounts have not been handed into the 
court. Mrs. Lane doubtless thinks she will be 
able to confiscate your claim. I have heard that 
she intends to go to Europe when her accounts 
are filed.”’ 

‘‘She seems a very unprincipled woman. | 
am sorry that my old friend succeeded so poorly 
in his matrimonial venture.”’ 

‘‘She did not show herself out in her true 
colors till after his death. He died believing her 
to be a woman of good principles.’’ 

‘*T am glad of that.’’ 

‘Tf you will put the matter in my hands, Mr. 
Graves, I will manage it for you.”’ 

‘*T will authorize you to do so. I do not care 
to see her again.”’ 

Mrs. Lane was considerably surprised to re- 
ceive this letter, signed, ‘‘Enoch Perkins, At- 
torney at Law’”’: 


‘“*Mapam—You are requested to call at my office on 
business of great importance.”’ 


She was disposed at first to take no notice of 
the letter, but a feeling of uneasiness finally in- 
duced her to answer the summons. 

‘*Mr. Perkins,’’ 
entered the office, 
letter from you.’’ 


te 


she said. haughtily, as she 
‘*T have received a strange 





se seated, madam, 
why I wrote. 


and I will let you know 
Iam acting for Mr. John Graves, 
who has a large claim against you.’’ 

‘‘T thought as much. He did me the honor 
to call yesterday and make a most preposterous 
claim against my husband's estate.’’ 

‘Why preposterous ?”’ 

‘*It is very clear that he 
me !”’ 


is trying to swindle 
‘The claim is genuine.’’ 
** Let him prove it, then !’ 
‘He is prepared to do so.”’ 
‘* How ?”’ she asked, a little startled. 
‘*On your husband’s testimony.”’ 
‘* My husband is dead.”’ 
‘He left a memorandum in writing 
to this claim.”’ 
Mrs. Lane knew this, but she believed that it 
was no longer in existence. 
‘Let him produce it,’’ she said, calmly. 
‘*He is prepared to do so.” 
‘‘There is 


ence.’’ 


’ 


relating 


no such memorandum in exist- 


‘*Pardon me, but there is !’’ 
‘** Where is it ?”’ 

‘*In my hands.”’ 

Mrs. Lane turned pale. 

‘**T don’t believe it !’’ 
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‘*Then I will show you a copy of it.”’ 

He drew from his desk a copy of the memo- 
randum printed in an earlier part of this story. 

‘* Read it, if you like,’’ he said. 

She did so, and her face twitched convul- 
sively. 

““T can’t understand how this 
come into your hands,”’ 
were genuine ?”’ 

‘*Mrs. Lane, it was left by you on your desk 
nearly two years since, and brought to me by a 
tramp, who didn’t know its importance.”’ 

‘*Supposing this to be so, you should have 
returned it to me at once !’’ she snapped. 

‘*You would have destroyed it.”’ 

‘¢ This is not in Mr. Lane’s handwriting.”’ 

‘* No, but the original is.’’ 

‘* Let me see it.’’ 


should have 
she said ; ‘‘even if it 


** Tt will be shown in court.”’ 

Mrs. Lane breathed hard. She sat back in 
her chair, and a hard look came over her face. 

‘*T will resist this swindle !’’ she hissed. 

‘* As you please. Who is your lawyer?’ 

‘*T will consider. I am a woman, but I won’t 
allow myself to be robbed !”’ 

‘*As you please. I have no more to say to 
you this morning.’’ 

She left the office very much perturbed, but 
gradually became calmer. 

**T will resist !’’ she declared. ‘‘ Even if the 
memorandum is in Mr. Lane’s handwriting, I 
shall claim that he was not in sound mind when 
he wrote it.’’ 

She must have a lawyer, however. There was 
another lawyer in Portville, and she summoned 
him. 

‘*Mr. Bacon,’’ she said, ‘‘ a dastardly attempt 
has been made to swindle me out of thirty thou- 
sand dollars. The claimant is John Graves.’’ 

** But, Mrs. Lane, Mr. Graves is a man of the 
highest standing.’’ 
**T don’t care ! 

now !"’ 


He is trying to swindle me 


‘* Please give me the particulars.”’ 

‘“*T refer you to Enoch Perkins, whom he has 
engaged as counsel. He will give you all the 
information you require. I want you to act as 
my lawyer.’’ 

Mr. Bacon bowed. 

*T will call on Lawyer Perkins,’’ he said, 
and see you again to-morrow morning.”’ 

The next morning he called. 

‘*Well,’’ he said, ‘‘I have seen Mr. Perkins.’’ 
Well?” 


‘And I believe the claim of Mr. Graves to be 
genuine.”’ 








ee a ge - 


sce 


I CAN’T UNDERSTAND HOW THIS SHOULD 


‘*He can’t get the money on a mere memo- 
randum.”’ 

‘It might be difficult; but this suit would 
ruin your reputation for honesty. Everybody 
will believe Mr. Graves.’’ 

‘Let them do it! I will keep the money !’ 

She said this between her set teeth. 

‘“There is another little circumstance,’’ 
the lawyer, ‘‘ which will make your case a des- 


said 


perate one.”’ 
‘¢ What is it ?’’ 
‘*Mr. Graves has your late husband’s receipt 
for the money.”’ 
‘It is a forgery !’ 
‘* No, it is not. 
safely pronounce it to be in Mr. Lane’s hand- 
[I am very familiar with his handwrit- 


’ she said, hoarsely. 


I have examined it, and can 


writing. 


— 


a 2 


Sas EY rane Adams 





HAVE COME INTO YOUR HANDS,’ SHE SATD. 


ing, and so, indeed, are dozens of others in the 
town.”’ ; 

Mrs. Lane was silent, and her face showed her 
keen disappointment. 


‘‘Then you don’t see any chance for me?’ 





low voice 


99 


she said, in ‘fvou don’t see any 
chance for m« 
‘None whatever.”’ 
‘But it 
amount to a large sum.’’ 
‘Mr. Perkins tells me that Mr. Graves will 
waive interest.”’ 


will ruin me. The interest will 


‘*T will let you know my decision to-morrow.”’ 
Mrs. Lane announced the next day that she 
would not resist the claim. It was a bitter dis- 
appointment, but she would have twenty thou- 


sand dollars left. 
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CHAPTER XXXVILI. 
CONCLUSION, 

Tyree days later Gerald and Mr. Nixon 
reached Portville. They called at once on Mr. 
Nugent, who received the old man kindly and 
cordially. 

‘‘Mr. Nugent,’’ said Tom Nixon, ‘‘I have 
come prepared to pay you the interest on the 
amount of my defalcation.”’ 

‘*Give it to Gerald. I don’t want it.’’ 

‘‘T have already given Gerald ten thousand 
dollars, and when I die he will have all that I 
leave behind me.’’ 

Mr. Nugent looked much pleased. He grasped 
the hand of his old debtor cordially, and said : 
‘*T am pleased to hear it. Then you found Ger- 
ald of assistance to you?”’ 

‘*But for him I should not have been living 
to-day. He has done everything for me.”’ 

‘*Probably you wondered at my choice of a 
messenger at first ?’’ 

‘“Yes. It seemed strange to me that you 
should select a young boy, but I soon found 
that he had the sense and discretion of a man.”’ 

‘Have you seen your stepmother yet, Ger- 
ald ?”’ asked Mr. Nugent. 

‘*No ; but I met Abel on the street.”’ 

‘‘ What did he have to say ?”’ 

‘‘He asked me if I had any money ?” 

‘‘What did you reply ?”’ 

‘** A little.’ Then he said, ‘If you expect to 
live on ma you will find yourself much. mis- 
taken. You will have to earn your own living.’ 
I told him I shouldn’t trouble Mrs. Lane.’’ 

‘** But, perhaps, you may,’’ said Mr. Nugent. 

Gerald looked an inquiry. 

Mr. Nugent explained : 


THE 
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‘‘T have in my hands a later will than the 
one under which Mrs. Lane inherits. It was 
placed in my hands by your father, with direc- 
tions not to produce it if Mrs. Lane treated you 
fairly. Otherwise, I was to make it known, 
By this will you are left half the property. That 
will only amount to ten thousand dollars, as 
Mrs. Lane has been compelled to surrender 
thirty thousand dollars to John Graves. She 
will be left comparatively poor.’’ 

‘*Mr. Nugent,’’ said Gerald, ‘‘am I compelled 
to take advantage of this will ?”’ 

‘Why do you ask?’ 

‘* Because, thanks to Mr. Nixon’s generosity, 
I do not need it. I feel rich already. I am 
willing to surrender all claims upon my father’s 
estate.’’ 

‘* Your stepmother does not deserve it.’’ 

‘“‘Let the boy have his way,’’ said Thomas 
Nixon, ‘‘I prefer to provide for him myself.’’ 

So it was arranged. Mrs. Lane was left in un- 
disturbed possession of the estate, but now—five 
years later-—it has been reduced one half. Abel 
has proved extravagant and dissipated, and is 
far from giving satisfaction to his mother. Ger- 
ald has bought his father’s house, and is now 
owner of the old homestead. He and Mr. 
Nixon live there, and he occupies a business 
position in the city. His prospects are very 
bright, and there is every indication that he will 
be in time a very rich man. In his case success 
is based on merit. He has brought happiness to 
Mr. Nixon, who is in better health than he has 
been for the last twenty years. The clouds that 
darkened a part of his life have rolled by, and 
his declining years are full of sunshine, thanks 
to Gerald and his mission. 


END. 
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You pore little clock, sayin’ ‘‘ tock, tick-tock,”’ 
The whole long day and night through, 
Say, why don’t vou strike, an’ nen run down? 


That’s what I'd do ’f I was you! 


You’re a’ nawful queer little clock, I think ; 
Your hands have the funniest way 
Of go'n’ slow while I study my books 


An’ run’in’ so fast when I play! 


’N’ sometimes I wake in the night, little clock, 


Too ’fraid to call mother to see 


If the Injuns an’ things I’ve been dreamin’ about 


Are sure-a-nuf huntin’ fer me. 


An’ I lie as sti 


\-list’nin’ 


wit! 


Till it seems t 


Fer purty near 


"N’ en out of th 


\-callin’ so 
“Now don’t y 


I'm keepin’ 


An’ 


The way ’ 
Cause I go to sleep 


Ri 


I 


en I’m 


at 


NAWPUL QUEER LITTLE 


1s 









K, I THINK.’’ 


a little mouse, 
ul my ears 


' 


I've been lyin’ there 


fiftv vears. 


} 


ir 


irk I hear your voice 
to me, 


seared, you pore little boy, 


1 company.”’ 


ght over again 


‘at you didn’t run down 
id you to do, 

sayin’ “‘ tock, tick-tock,”’ 
after you, 


—Mary Wricut Davis. 














“ZENOBIA OF PALMYRA.” 
( See Page 275. ) 

Patmyra, or Tadmor—one the Greek and Roman, the 
other the Syrian, name for ‘‘ The City of the Palms ’’— 
is fallen, is fallen. Like Babylon, its greatness is no 
more ; and where, sixteen hundred years ago, great 
palaces reared their massive columns, to-day, in the 
shadow of some tottering and disintegrated wall, lurks 
the mud hut of some wild Bedouin of the desert. Built 
by Solomon, it was a city of merchants dealing in the 
rich products of India and Arabia, reaping a rich har- 
vest from their customers of the West. Later, on be- 
coming a Roman colony, it rapidly increased in wealth 
and prosperity. While nominally subject to Rome, it 
was self-governed, its laws being administered by a 
senate elected by its people. The hetman, or chief of 
these, Odenathus, husband to the beautiful and virtu- 
ous Zenobia, rendered such services to Rome that, in 
A. D. 264, he was made practically sovereign of Pal- 
myra, owing scarce a nominal allegiance to Rome ; but 
his brief though brilliant reign was cut short by the hand 
of an assassin, his nephew, within three years, and the 
ruling power devolved upon his beautiful widow. This 
queen was esteemed the most lovely and heroic of her 
sex. A descendant of Cleopatra, she inherited her 
beauty without her faults, combining with a masculine 
fortitude and courage the wisdom and insight of a sage 
and the delicate instinct and subtle perception of a wom- 
an. Widely educated, mistress of several tonglies, it 
was to her prudence and forethought that many of her 
husband’s victories were attributed. Scorning effemi- 
nacy, she was an enthusiastic huntress, pursuing with 
ardor the chase of the wild beasts of the desert—lions, 
tigers and bears. She often appeared in martial cos- 
tume, mounted on horseback, at the head of the troops, 
and at other times would lead them on foot, marching 
for miles at a time. 

Upon the death of Odenathus the authority that had 
been vested in him as a personal distinction in recog- 
nition of his services naturally reverted to the senate, 
and particularly to Rome. But it is not strange that a 
woman of Zenobia’s character should desire to retain 
her grasp upon the sceptre, and she immediately occu- 
pied the vacant throne, proclaiming herself regent dur- 
ing the minority of her sons, and assuming the ambi- 
tious title of “‘ Queen of the East.’? Her authority was 
by no means unquestioned, but she defeated a Roman 
general who was sent against her, obliging him to re- 





treat with the loss of his army and his reputation. The 
Emperor Claudius was engaged in a struggle with the 
Goths, and was for the time content to leave the scep- 
tre in her hands. So for five years she reigned wisely 
and well, adding to her domains in Syria, Asia Minor 
and Mesopotamia, the country of her ancestors, Egypt. 

3ut Claudius, having gone the common way of serfs 
and kings, was succeeded by Aurelian, who, after hav- 
ing brought to a successful termination the campaign 
against the Goths, now turned his attention to the 
East. Advancing his victorious legions, after overcom- 
ing Zenobia in two pitched battles, he surrounded the 
city of Palmyra, where the Queen of the East had 
made her last stand, and prepared to reduce it by 
siege. Zenobia placed her reliance upon succor from 
without, and the hope that Aurelian’s army would be 
driven to raise the siege through lack of provisions ; 
but both hopes proving vain, she finally betook herself 
to flight, was overtaken on the banks of the Euphrates 
by Aurelian’s light horse, and taken back captive to 
the emperor. The city soon capitulated, and Zenobia, 
loaded with jeweled bonds and chains of gold, walked 
a prisoner in the triumphal procession with which 
Aurelian re-entered Rome. Her liberty was afterward 
restored, however, and she was presented by the em- 
peror with an elegant villa, not far from the capitol, 
where the Syrian queen was finally merged into the 
Roman matron. 


“THE RED FISHERMAN.” 
(See Page 277). 

This weird conception, illustrating an old poem, 
needs little comment, the tale having been graphically 
written by the painter’s brush. The red fisherman is, 
of course, identical with our friend Old Nick, who, 
though so often spoken of as being the Prince of Dark- 
ness, cannot well be said to be ‘‘ not so black as he is 
painted,’ when he is almost invariably painted as 
garbed in red. The sly old gentleman is taking upon 
himself an Apostolic function, and has become a 
‘Fisher of Men.’”? The well-stored chest beside him 
makes a rather ponderous “‘ fly-book,”’ but it is stored 
with a variety of glittering “flys” that are certain to 
attract more than a nibble at his hook. But the sly 
old boy is more of a fisherman than a sportsman. He 
is out for business, and means to catch fish. So that 


while he plies the rod and reel for his diversion, he 
has placed a multitude of cruel set-lines. 


them, oh, poor humanity ! 


Beware of 



































‘*TiHE majority must rule,” says the political proverb. 
But who is to decide whether fools or wise men are in 
the ascendant ? * * 

Are not the daily newspapers of the land inventing 
? Professor Bain, of England, once 
wrote that ‘“‘mankind’s available stock of admiration 
is not large enough for all the demands made upon it.”’ 
* * 


too many celebrities 


A modern Democritus has thus differentiated the ego 
of the Latins: 
‘Philosophy: all my I. 
Art: all my Eye. 
Religion : all my Aye. 
* * * 


” 


‘One thing at a time’’ was a maxim that originated 
in England. It never could have originated in this 
country, where many things are thought out and at- 
tended to in the same instance. The American hustler 
is of the class mentioned by the poet Young in his 
‘Night Thoughts,’’ when he remarked: ‘‘ We take no 
note of Time but by its loss.’’ 

* * * 

Art in all its phases was the child of Religion, but 
has it not abandoned its mother? The Mythological 
religion of the Greeks inspired its temples and statues, 
and painting and sculpture in the Christian centuries 
arose as accessories to sacred ideas. It was the Mass 
which originated Opera ; and from the writings of the 
early Christian fathers literature developed. The Beau- 
tiful is at the foundation of all Art, and Socrates said 
the Beautiful is only the Useful; but is not the later 
tendency of the Beautiful to become the Useless ? 

* * * 

An industrious orthographist has discovered that the 
full names of nearly every great statesman and writer, 
from the time of Homer down, contains the letter ‘‘ R.”’ 
This among noted poets, dramatists and novelists. It 
is a pretty puzzle to think of such a name wanting that 
letter. Even Alfred Austin, Poet Laureate, comes 
within the category. When Boucicault was christened 
his name went upon the parish register as Bourcicault, 
and so it is spelled upon the first editions of his earliest 
plays. And to the suggestion Echo repeats ‘‘ Ah !”’ 

& x 7 

Playwrights can find best directions for their work in 
the prologue to Goethe’s “ Faust,’”? wherein manager, 
poet and an auditor hold converse. Thus the quar- 
train 

‘Shift your scenes rapidly ; write fast and gayly, 

Give in your play the life we witness daily ; 
Actors in bustle ; clouds of moving pictures ; 
Glimmers of Truth ; calm sentiment ; smart stric- 
tures.”’ 
soucicault, Brougham, Pinero and Bronson Howard, 
for instance, all followed this brief and concise model 
for a good acting drama. 





Never was there such a bit of sophistry as is included 
in the Greek maxim, Gnothi seauton (‘Know thyself.” 
The art of knowing ‘ a subject to know and an 
But how can one’s self become 
both subject und object ? 

% % * 


object to be known. 


A question for debating societies would be: “ Has 
human nature changed since the age of the Pyramids ?”’ 
Snobbery and self-seeking; pettiness and stupidity ; 
envy, hate and all uncharitableness ; extravagance and 
miserliness ; the strifes to be number one—were as rife 
in the time of Menander and Solomon as in this of Debs 
and Dr. Abbott. The satires of Ecclesiastes or Horace 
apply up to date. 

% * - 

The term ‘‘ Conservative,’ as applied to a political 
party, owes its origin to Crofton Croker, who, in the 
Quarterly R for January, 1830, wrote in an article : 
“The Tory party, which might with more propriety 
be called the Conservative party.’’ When the Tories 
began to call themselves Conservatives, Lord John 
Russell coined the phrase Liberal party for the expir- 
ing Whigs 

* * 

How explain the usual connection between fireworks 
and hot evenings? Were our artificial pyrotechnics 
suggested by the lightning fireworks of Nature that 
uutside of summer-time? Fireworks have 
long been universal. They were at the destruction of 
Sodom and Gomorrah. Is not the grandest pyrotechnic 
display in the universe seen in the November shower 
of shooting stars, in the Aretie Aurora Borealis, or in 
free sunrise and sunset? Pyrotechnics have got into 
poetry. Did not Tennyson, in his welcome to the 
Princess Alexandravof Wales, sing : 


rarely come « 


‘Flash, ve cities, in rivers of fire: 
Rush to the roof’s sudden rocket: then higher 
Melt into stars for Our Land’s desire’’ ? 


* * * 


A scholarly discussion has arisen in a daily news- 
paper (whose editor is a faddist in etymology and a 
martyr to the perfection of grammar) as to the correct- 
ness of the colloquial expressions like ‘‘she took no 
photos,’’ “she collected no flowers,’’ ‘‘she made no 
sketches,’ and similar uses of the ‘“‘no’’ when the 
meaning was ‘‘did not.’”? ‘‘ How,’ said the writer, 

cana person be said to doa thing when he did not 
do it?’ And yet custom has licensed the above-men- 
tioned use of the “doing” the ‘‘no.’’ The expressions 
first quoted are much more euphonious than to say 
‘she did not take photos,’ “she did not collect flow- 
ers,”’ ete., ete. Did not the poet Young, who was a 
master in grammar and of style, commence his “ Night 
Thoughts” with ‘‘ We take no note of Time save by its 
Suppose he had said ‘‘We do not note Time 
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loss 
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save by its loss,’’ would that bald grammatical correct- 
ness of expression have been so musical as his own 
adopted one? 

Despite the editorial carper, orators and writers will 
continue to use the technically improbable negative 
and commit the apparent solecism of doing a negative 
instead of something positive. The words ‘‘ No,” and 
“Know,” with their idem sonans, play largely full 
parts in our games of language. Who does not recall 
the verbal humor of Tom Hood when he wrote “‘ You 
nor I, nor no one knows, nor feels, the joy that my 
nose knows, when with a perfumed kerchief my nose 
blows ?” 


WHAT IN HER MIRROR A SUMMER GIRL SAW, 


But whose is this face in my mirror I see? 
Mine it should be, yet it seemeth all strange. 

‘Yes: 
Yet, ah, in the eyes what a marvelous change ! 

Lo! vanity’s lurking around the drawn lips; 
There’s a smile of deceit playing over the mouth, 

While envy environs the chin and ear-tips. 
O’er the forehead’s a cloud like cyclone from the 

South. 

Again, I demand, whose the face which I see? 
Some parts belong to me, but whose is the whole ?”’ 

Said a voice in the air, with its cadences free : 
‘*Thus, when you’re dead, you'll be viewing your 


soul.’’ —A. Oakey HALL. 
* * * 


those are my features, sad, gazing on me; 


It is a marvel that no one in literature has yet gar- 
nered worldly table talk regarding Woman, for no de- 
partment of belles lettres is fuller of rhetorical gems 
and epigrammatic sayings than that devoted to the de- 
scendants of Eve. The reign of perfect womanhood in 
Victoria seems to be the era for such a volume of table 
talk. For instance, what a book of only six lines 
about woman Lord Beaconsfield published when he 
wrote, “‘ It is at the feet of woman we lay the laurels 
that without her smile never would have been gained. 
It is her image that strings the lyre of the poet ; that 
animates the voice in the blaze of eloquent faction and 
guides the brain in the august toils of stately coun- 
cils.”’ 

Emerson more poetically observes: ‘A beautiful 
woman is a practical poem, taming her savage mate, 
planting tenderness, hope and eloquence in all whqm 
she approaches.” 

Lord Hargrave observed : ‘‘ Women are the poetry of 
the world in the same sense as the stars are the poetry 
of heaven; clear, light-giving and harmonious, they 
are the terrestrial planets that rule the destinies of 
mankind.”’ 

Whittier (who so often, in his epigrams in verse, 
realized the appropriateness of his name) said: “If 
woman lost us Eden, such as she alone restore it.’’ 

Rousseau said: ‘‘The empire of woman is an empire 
of softness, of address, of complacency. Her commands 
are caresses, her menaces are tears.”’ 

Jeremy Taylor outdid his usual felicity at making 
figures of speech when he called woman “the precious 
porcelain of human clay.” 

And Bulwer (whose vile treatment of his wife may 
serve to explain his cynicism ) wrote : ‘‘O woman! thou 
art the author of such a book of follies in a man that it 
would need the tears of all the angels to blot the record 
out.”? The sentence appears in his play of ‘“‘The Lady 
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of Lyons”’; and the late James W. Wallack, Jr., who 
often, as its hero, spoke those lines, said they were 
never applauded. 

* x * 


SPARKS FROM DARK ALTARS, 


De man what marries a woman jest ’ca’se she am 
pretty, gits erbout de same satisfaction dat de man 
what eats a mockin’-bird on ercount ob his fine singin’ 
gits. 

Hits mity easy ter ax ‘‘ Please God”’ ter de Lord one 
minute, and say ‘‘No, thank yer’’ de nex’ ter one ob 
He childen ; but how much ’tension does yer reckon 
He am guyin’ ter pay to yo’, my brudder? 

You better not trust yer repertation ter a man what 
don’t care nuffin’ fur he own. De ole Marster ain’t 
guyin’ ter set a blind nigger ter watch de hen-coop on 
a dark night. 

Rich folks has dey trials same as poah folks. W’en 
yo’ is at de barbacue, yo’ jes’ watch an’ see how eb- 
berybody am ready ter baste de fat hog an’ let de lean 
one burn. 

De nigger what steal he marster’s goose better not 
gib de wings ter he wife ter teck ter church ter fan wid. 
You better sabe ’em fo’ yo’se’f, brudder, ’ca’se, dey is 
all de Lord guyin’ ter let yo’ hab, lessen yo’ change yer 
ways. 

Dere am a heap ob preachers what blow so hard at 
Satan dat dey gits de dust frum de road ob hell in dey 
eyes twel dey carn’t reckernise de Lord’s own friends 
when dey come dat er way. 

Mity few niggers am guyin’ ter act jest de same way 
up at de big white house on de hill es dey do in de lee- 
tle cabin down in de valley. 

Be jest es kind es yer please, brudder, but nobody 
am a-guyin’ ter thank yer long ef yo’ am kinder dan yo’ 
can afford ter be. 

We ain’t got no faults dat de debbil don’t keep count 
ob same as aiggs, ready ter hatch ’em inter vices jest es 
soon es we gibs him er chance ter nuss ’em a leetle 
while fur us. 

A pretty woman widout modesty am like a fine gold 
box wid pizen in hit. 

A quiet conscience ’1l sleep ter de music ob de thun- 
der, but a guilty one thinks de Lord am p’intin’ He 
finger at him ebbery time de lightnin’ strikes. 

De angel Opportunity ain’t a-guyin’ ter fold he wings 
twice on de doorstep whar nobody come ter tell him 
‘‘Howdie?’’ when he fust come. 

Ef yo’ is ’shamed ter ax God or yer mammy fur a 
thing, yer had better do widout hit. 

Trouble am a mule what often totes yer ter de Palace 
ob Wisdom. 

Here yo’ all is in yer Sunday close, lookin’ mity fine. 
I hope yo’ is brung Sunday hearts, too, brudders an’ 
sisters ; but I doan’ know ’bout dat, ’ca’se a heap ob 
folks wears clean gloves fur ter kiver dirty stained 
fingers. 

Ef yo’ puts de arrow ob yer hopes inter de bow ob 
one ob God’s promises, yo’ am mity apt to hit a golden 
mark. 

Compliments doan’t cost no money, but a-heap ob 
folks gib all dey got fur ’em, an’ frow in dey self- 
respect, erfore dey l’arn de true valyure of dem. 

Bear and forbear am two bears dat is guyin’ ter ’arn 
yer things a heap more precious dan a hatful ob coin, 
ef yo’ ain’t ashamed fur ter show dem often enuf. 

Erne. Harron. 























\ HERE are witches in the woodland, for the 
And a host of pallid spirits oer the windy 






And the moon is veiled in rapor, chilly (ts 
It is near the stroke of midnight; dare she pace the haunt 
Dare she tread the misty MAZES of the dim, deserted park 
To the church among the willows, strewing hempseed, will 


Hark ! the be Ifry doves «are cooing in their 
Once around hetween the gravestones, on the 
Twice ; was that a step behind her? Nay, 
K Tapping on the lichened marbles, lying hear 
Nee. the moon is out. the shadow of the chu 





, 


1") .° ‘ ; 
Thrice, a mystic measure chanting, she has 


But a last fe w seeds are left her. in the frost 


As she sees a dusky figure gliding after hei 


Sudden terror on her NCIZOR, there is no one near to sare, 
Tripping on the matted bramble x, lo! she falls across a 7] 


But a loving arm enfolds her, and a voice is in her ear 


‘Ah! Twatched you and I followed, and T love you, little di 
’ Tis the playmate of her childhood, hrare and bonny. blithe and 


With his eyes of laughing hazel, and his enurls of chestnut 


Maidens fair who seek the future on a Halloween to know. 


May you find as true a lover coming after you to mow! 





By MINNA IRVIN 


And the fall leares are stirring to the tread 


That a brave and handsome lorer may come atter her and 







creak and moan, 
(tie hlown, 

ghostly feet . 

di ig-sheet. 


, 


in the loft, 
‘ed MOSSES soft. 

hare been the dead 
head. 


pon her falls. 


led round its walls, 


wass to throw, 












cast 


being ee ee 


Drawn by B. J. Rosenmeyer. Illustrating ‘* The Catspaw. 


“"MRS, WARING ROSE TREMBLINGLY AND STARTED SLOWLY TOWARD TILE poor.”’ 





